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ARABIAN NIGHTS AND DAYS. 


BY W, 


» In all the wonderful British 

Baga of exploit by land and 

a and air that ‘Blackwood’s’ 

collected these last five 

a with an almost uncanny 

“astinct for what would be 

i and reread, not only at 

ome, but in countless well- 

n copies in trench, swamp, 

ert, and bunk on every 

d and sea front, there has 

nno account ef one of the 

pst Elizabethan of all the 

t and small adventures of 

War—the fight with the 

bs against the Turks. Nor 

is this peouliar, for, so far as 

I know, no authoritative or 

first-hand account has yet 

_ Sppeared of that enterprise, 

_ save that contained in official 

_ despatches, supplemented by a 

series ‘of articles in a London 

newspaper, which only supplied 

the outline and chronology of 

the eampaign, and, of course, 

Mr Lowell Thomas’s lecture 

and subsequent magazine 
VOL, CCVII.—NO. MCCLYV. 


article. The latter, however, 
does net claim a greater per- 
sonal knowledge of the cam- 
paign than that afforded to 
him, as a special correspondent, 
by a visit, and he was not in 
fact with the Arab forces at 
all, as he is careful to explain 
in his brilliant lecture, in the 
last stage of the campaign of 
which I am about to write. 

This stage, though less pic- 
turesque than some of Colonel 
Lawrence’s single-handed ex- 
ploits in 1916-17, was, from a 
military point ef view, the 
most important of all, and 
ending, as it did, in a smash- 
ing blow at the Turks’ life-line 
of communications, materially 
contributed to the complete- 
ness of Lord Allenby’s 18-19th 
September, 1918, attack. 

“That I am able, however 
unworthy my pen, to give 
an account of what occurred, 
based on diaries kept at the 
time, is due to the fact that 

2R 
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I had less responsibility than 
any of the British personnel 
with the Northern Arab Army, 
and consequently more time 
for seeing and noting the 
amazing sequence of events. 

Going sick at the end of 
1917, just at the close of 
Allenby’s first great offensive, 
I left the land of Canaan, 
after eight strenueus months’ 
campaigning, for the command 
of a depot near Cairo. There 
I spent the first three months 
ef 1918, and, after a period of 
leave in England, returned to 
take up a similar post at 
Ismailia, where my duties, in 
addition to commanding a 
certain unit, included, for 
reasons as obscure to me then 
as they are now, the post of 
acting as Port Admiral. This 
comic - opera combination of 
military and maritime duties 
would in itself have made life 
delightfal at Ismailia; but also 
there was fishing, bathing, the 
pursuit of foxes, sometimes 
with hounds, but more often, I 
blush te confess, with broken 
polo-sticks and lances, and two 
days a week polo, in which no 
less a person than the redoubt- 
able author of the ‘Geebung 
Polo Club’ took part, most 
appropriately, censidering the 
nature of the game and of the 
ponies at Ismailia. 

All this was pleasant enough, 
but it was net the War, hew- 
ever much the gentlemen who 
began, continued, and ended 
the campaign in Caire, varying 
it by a short exoursion on 
somebody’s staff to Mudros or 
Tenedes during Gallipoli days, 
may have thought it was. The 
brilliant author of ‘Hastern 
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Nights and Flights’ has hinted 
at the queer mentality of these 
particular embusqués, who 
made Egypt a byword during 
the War, and have, unhappily, 
to some extent given the im- 
pression at home that soldiering 
in the M.E.F. or E.E.F. was a 
soft job—the true facts being 
that real soldiering in either 
force, even in the days after 
Gallipoli and before the ad- 
vanoe, was as hard as it was 
anywhere, except in Franee, 
whilst unreal soldiering was 
mere disgraceful than it was 
anywhere, even in England. 
Having always had a peculiar 
dread of being confounded with 
these gentry, I grasped eagerly 
at the chance, which occurred 
in July 1918, of being detached 
for two months from my bat- 
talien for service under “ Hed- 
jaz operations” in Arabia, and 
about the middle of August I 
embarked at Suez on a trawler 
for Akaba. The trawler, which 
was one of the regular ‘‘ trans- 
ports” between Suez and Ak- 
aba, provided neither eating, 
sleeping, nor eabin accommoda- 
tion for its passengers on their 
forty-eight hours’ journey. One 
took one’s rations with him, 
and if one was an officer, one’s 
servant cooked them at the 
crew's stove, -Other ranks 
managed somehow, and officers 
and men spread their blankets 
and kit at night on deck any- 
where where there was room 
to stretch out. On this par- 
ticular boat, which was about 
the size ef a Thames launch, 
there were two British officers, 
about eight British other ranks, 
and thirty Gurkhas in addition 
to freight and crew, and it was 
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the Red Sea in August, Not- 
withstanding, every ene ap- 
peared quite cheerful and 
by no means uncomfortable, 
though what would have hap- 
pened had any one been seized 
with sudden illness, suoh as ap- 
pendicitis or dysentery, in view 
of the fact that the ship was 
innocent ef deetor, medical 
orderly, or druge, I do not 


know. Apart from the pleasur- - 


able anticipation of seeing the 
Arab movement in being, the 
reason why I was cheerful—and 
I fancy it applied te the others 
also—was that, for the first 
time since the war, I was on a 
ship and a sea where one could 
show lights all night on deck 
if one wished, eat when one 
liked, and sleep when one 
liked, and where there were no 
ships’ orders, no life-belts to 


wear, no alarm parades, and 
practically no danger, since 


mines and submarines were 
alike unknown in the Red Sea, 
or at any rate in that part of 
it. 

The conditions on that 
trawler epitomised the whele 
contrast of life as a soldier in 
Arabia with that prevailing 
en every other front where 
there were British troops. Of 
the elaborate safeguards for 
the physical, mental, and moral 
welfare of the British soldier 
that existed elsewhere, there 
were few, ifany. No chaplain 
in all the country, enly two or 
three doetors, but two “hospi- 
tals,” and they in each case 
comprised in a single tent ; ne 
Y.M.C.A, (indeed, we never 
mentioned the word “Christian” 
in Arabia, and even our hos- 
pital tent and equipment did 
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net bear the emblem ef the 
Cross, so hateful to Moslems), 
and no ambulanee waggon. 
But if the few seore officers 
and men—British, Indian, and 
Egyptian, who were attached 
to the Arab forces—were with- 
out the value of these different 
aids to this world and the next, 
they enjoyed the advantage of 
being without a single General 
or Staff officer in the erdinary 
sense of the word, er A.P.M or 
military policeman, and of 
never having te do guards or 
bether about Army, Corps, 
Division, or Brigade Orders, 
since, as Bagehot said of the 
British Constitution, “il n’ex- 
iste point.” 

To me, at any rate, with 
memories of Cape Helles as an 
infantry soldier, and who had, 
during the war, more than one 
experience of service in a unit 
within the command of the old 
picture -postoard, red - faced, 
white-haired type of General, 
eternally considering ways and 
means for bringing the modern 
amateur soldier, officer,and man 
(whom that particular type of 
old-army General hated and 
despised) up or dewn (accord- 
ing to how you regard it) to 
the level of Meerut in ’95 or 
Chatham in ’90, Arabia was 
gloriously suggestive of playing 
truant frem school, or breaking 
every rule at bridge without 
reproef. Indeed, it was the 
wonderful schoolboy sense of 
fighting, as man, the human 
animal, should fight, untram- 
melled by the rules and regula- 
tiens of his seniors whe do not 
fight, in great open spaces, 
sometimes elese te his enemy, 
but always with the desert 
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around for thought and breath- 
ing space, under leaders whose 
very names were legendary, 
almost in far-off England, for 
slxill and daring, which appealed 
to all ef us, officers and men, 
who did the humbler jobs in 
Arabia. 

Think, O reader, who know 
only France or Mesopotamia or 
Salonika, of a force, all ef whose 
men were combatants, all of 
whose component parts were 
under fire at some time or other, 
at whose only base (Akaba) the 
handful of officers were not only 
in almost hourly danger owing 
to the frolicsome habit of the 
lecal natives in firing off their 
rifles at any handy object, 
which was often a British tent, 
but who themselves would go 
off on mysterious and often 
perilous “stunts” for twe or 
three days at a time into the 
neighbouring country, which, 
though nominally friendly to 
Prinee Feisul and his allies, 
honoured that friendship fre- 
quently more in the breach 
than the observance, Think 
what a sense of irritation it 
saves one, when coming back 
on leave, to find no line of com- 
munications or administrative 
services with supercilious and 
superior Staff officers, and fat, 
not over-polite N.C.O.’s, who 
one knew had never done and 
would never do an honest day’s 
soldiering under fire if they 
could help it. Moreever, one 
felt all the time that the Arab 
army were true partners in a 
game of honourable and real 
adventure. Prince Feisul, for 
example, was the true type of 
“Gentleman Adventurer” of 
old. As for Drake or Raleigh, 
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e 
so for Prince Feisul or General 
Nari Said, or any of the other 
leaders, capture would certainly 
have meant death, and probably 
torture as well, for they were 
titular and actual rebels, When 
I read of Prince Feisul being 
described by his detractors in 
the European press, at the 
time of the Paris Conference, 
as an “adventurer,” I thought 
that, intended in disparage- 
ment, no term better fitted the 
Prinee, for no man of that com- 
pany of delegates adventured 
more of his personal safety for 
patriotic reasons from 1914 to 
1918 than Prince Feisul. His 
share in smashing empires was 
taken not in White Houses or 
War Cabinets, but in the field, 
where his personal courage, 
high birth, and boundless sense 
of duty rallied thousands of 
Arabs to the cause of smashing 
the Turkish Empire. 

Arrived at Akaba, my ser- 
vant and I, having donned 
the kefia, or Arab turban, 
which all British personnel 
wore, progeeded in a Ferd 
car for Abu Lisal, the head- 
quarters of the Northern Arab 
Army. The position at that 
time, the middle of August 
1918, in Arabia was broadly 
this: a Turkish Corps was 
besieged in Medina, and did 
not in effect surrender until 
after the Armistice. Prom 
this place northwards the 
Hedjaz railway was hopelessly 
smashed by successive Arab 
raids and demolition parties 
as far as Maan. There had 


been during the summer a few 
isolated Turkish posts on this 
portion of the line, but the 
last of them, Mudawara, had 
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fallen early in August after 
an attack by a detachment of 
the Imperial Camel Corps 
specially lent to the Arab 
forces by Lord Allenby for 
the purpose. The fact that 
British troops, mounted on 
camels, could suddenly appear 
in Arabia in this fashion, hav- 
ing marched overland acress 
the Sinai Desert and hills, was 
an unpleasant surprise for the 
Tarks, since it indirectly men- 
aced their Palestine line (facing 
General Allenby), which ex- 
tended in a continuous trench 
line from the sea to the Jordan, 
and thence by a patrol, strong- 
point, and outpost line to Hs 
Salt and Ammon, in the land 
of Moab, which, it will be 
remembered, Lord Allenby 
had failed to take in the 
spring of 1918, and where 
there was a Turkish Division 
or more, Beyond Es Salt and 
Ammon eastwards there was 
no protection for the Turks 
except a few posts on the Hed- 
jaz railway, and the natural 
protection ef the desert, which 
stretches right away to Meso- 
potamia, The Turks, probably, 
knew accurately enough the 
strength of the small Arab 
regular army in and around 
Abu Lisal, which was mainly 
engaged in investing Maan, 
whose Turkish garrison de- 
clined to surrender, although 
communication between it and 
Ammon, by means of the Hed- 
jaz railway, had, owing to 
constant raids, virtually ceased, 
They knew that the Arab 
army did not possess suf- 
ficient rifles, guns, or aero- 
planes (there was a small 
British Flying detachment 
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near Akaba) to attempt to 
turn the Turkish left fiank 
by attacking Ammon, and 
they never dreamt that it 
would be used, as this narra- 
tive will show it was subse- 
quently used, to attack the 
Turkish line ef communica- 
tions yet farther north behind 
Ammen; and no doubt they 
also knew that the handful 
of British armoured cars, Gur- 
khas, French Colonial gunners, 
and Egyptian Camel Corps 
with the Arabs at Abu Lisal 
and Akaba had all to be 
brought by sea from Egypt 
to Akaba, and then maintained 
over difficult roads, with a 
transport organisation which, 
though as efficient as it could 
be under the circumstances, 
fell deplorably short ef require- 
ments in animals, for the reason 
that they could not be obtained. 
But the arrival of an Imperial 
Camel Corps Column of sea- 
soned British troops overland 
from the Suez Canal, whence 
the column started, should 
have warned them of the pos- 
sible dangers to their left flank, 
if such a column was to attack 
Es Salt and Ammon frem the 
desert side simultaneously with 
an attack by Allenby’s Cavalry 
Corps (always a source of dread 
to the Turks, whose own cavalry 
was deplorable) from the Jor- 
dan side. Yet they took no 
precautions as a result of 
Mudawara, though it must 
have been apparent that not 
only Ammon and Es Salt, but 
the whole east flank of their 
Palestine army, were in danger. 

On the Hedjaz railway south 
of Damascus was a town and 
station, Deraa, where was a 
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Turkish supply depet and an 
aerodrome, From Deraa a 
Tarkish war-built railway 
branched westward to Nablus 
to feed the Turkish-Palestine 
line, and southwards the Hed- 
jaz railway stretched away to 
Ammon, Maan, Medina, and 
Mecca. 

When I arrived at Prince 
Feisul’s headquarters at Abu 
Lisal, all preparations were 
well forward for a scheme 
worked out between Allenby’s 
General Staff, the British ad- 
visers to the Arabs, both in 
Arabia and Cairo, Prinoe 
Feisul, and the latter’sGenerals. 
This was no less a plan than to 
send from Abu Lisal a column 
of Arab troops on camels, plus 
a small detachment of French 
Colonial gunners, some British 
armoured cars, and a handful 


ef Egyptian Camel Corps and 
Gurkhas, to do the demolition 
work, round eastward of the 
Hedjaz railway to out the rail- 
way north, south, and west 


(on the Nablus branch) of 
Derasa. The distance to be 
traversed was nearly 400 miles, 
mostly over desert, and the 
march would necessarily have 
to be made without communi- 
cations. The effect of the en- 
terprise would be that, if it 
was timed a day or two before 
Allenby’s projected offensive 
on the 18-19th September, and 
was successful— 

1, The Turkish supply line 
to both Ammon and the rest of 
the Palestine front would be 
broken, at any rate tempo- 
rarily. 

2. Ne reinforcements would 
be able to reach Palestine frem 
Damascus and Asia Minor. 
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8. If General Allenby’s at- 
tack were successful, this triple 
break of the railway would 
greatly hamper the Turks’ 
movement on retirement, and 
might even cut them off, 
though I don’t think it was 
ever contemplated by the Staff 
with Allenby that the Arabs 
would be able to do more than 
interrupt communications for 
forty-eight hours, the Turks 
being fairly quick at repairing 
their lines. 

4. Lastly, though lees impert- 
ant, it might divert a Tarkish 
Division from the already 
thinly held Turkish Palestine 
line to Deraa (before Allenby’s 
attack) from a fear that the 
raid would be repeated in 
greater force, backed by a 
general rising of the Ruweilah 
tribesmen, all mounted and 
armed, and the peasants of 
the Hauran. 

It is necessary here to 
point out that the local 
Arabs were somewhat divided 
in their sympathies. The ma- 
jority supported Prinee Feisul 
and the Sultan Hussein, King 
of Mecca and the Arabs, whose 
representative he was, and 
probably 99 per cent sup- 
ported him in their hearts, 
But those Arabs who lived 
near what may be called the 
Turkish sphere of influence, as 
apart from the country con- 
stantly raided by the Arabs, 
or where the Turkish posts 
had ceased to exist, naturally 
had to consider their interests. 
Even they helped the Arab 
movement in many ways, and 
from most tribes we received 
considerable assistance, with 
the dishonourable exception of 
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some of the Druses and certain 
of the Haurani peasants, who 
were “Mr Facing-both-ways” 
with a vengeance, equally 
ready to stab either side in 
the back. By the Arab army, 
often here mentioned, I refer 
to Feisul’s regular army of 
Syrians and Mesopotamians, 
equipped with British kit, 
save for their kefias, and 
arms, all of whom at one time 
or other had served as unwill- 
ing conscripts in the Turkish 
army, and deserted, or been 
taken prisoners by British or 
Arabs. Service was entirely 
voluntary, and officers and 
men could resign their mili- 
tary duties at any time, The 
discipline in consequence was 
not very strong, but the esprit 
de corps was considerable, and 
the courage and endurance of 
all ranks on the march or in 
action was really remarkable. 
The regular army, which only 
numbered a few thousand 
men, had a variety of guns, 
about fifty in all, of every make 
and country of origin—Aus- 
trian Skodas, French 75's, 
German and Turkish pieces, 
but had the valuable back- 
ing of a homogeneous French 
Colonial mountain battery. Of 
aeroplanes there were none, 
excapt the afore-mentioned 
British detachment; whilst the 
cavalry, so-called, were just 
local Arab irregulars who 
joined in the proceedings some- 
times for a few hours, some- 
times for a few days, sometimes 
for a few weeks, There were 
no specially trained engineers, 
sinee most men in the force, 
even the most ignerant peasant 
Arab soldier, had learnt some- 
thing of demolitions and ex- 
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plosives in their frequent raids 
en the railway. Also, -the 
Egyptian Camel Corps com- 
pany had, at the period of 
which I write, been well trained 
in a spesial form of demolition ; 
and in order that they might 
do their work in comparative 
peace of mind (the Egyptian, 
pace Nationalist references to 
“a brave and independent 
raee,” being not naturally a 
fighter), they had a “ stiffen- 
ing” of some thirty Gurkhas, 
with Lewis guns, who invari- 
ably accompanied them and 
watched for Turks whilst they 
blew up rails and bridges. 
Finally, there were the British 
light- and armoured-car de- 
tachments. For reasons some- 
what obscurely connected with 
high political considerations, 
very little mention has been 
made officially of their work ; 
but now that the most has 
been made that could be of the 
false statement that the Arab 
movement was created by us 
for our own purpose, surely 
fall testimony should be paid 
to. the gallant work of the 
British officers and men, about 
sixty in all, whe worked the 
armoured cars and drove the 
light cars in Arabia. Apart 
from the numberless times 
that they were in action, often 
in places where no medical 
succour could possibly reach 
them if they were wounded, 
and where, indeed, a stomach 
wound, for example, meant 
that Kipling’s advice had 
better at once be taken— 


‘* Roll to your rifle and blow out your 
brains, 
And go to your God, like a soldier,” 


they had imposed on them at 
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all times the tremendous strain 
of driving over roadless country 
under a pitiless sun, often on a 
minimum allowance of water, 
and doing it day after day for 
twelve or fourteen hours a day. 
That they did it, and vied in 
endurance with the Arabs 
themselves—in itself no mean 
feat—is only te say that they 
were British soldiers. 

I have already said that 
when I reached Abu Lisal, on 
20th August, plans were well 
forward for the great raid on 
Deraa. This did not mean 
that the raid would necessarily 
mature, for there are many 
slips between the cup and the 
lip in Arabia, and time and 
dates are ever vague terms in 
the desert. The discussions 


between the British advisers 
and the Arab leaders were also 
somewhat seriously affected by 


an unfortunate difference of 
opinion, the arguments on both 
sides being conducted over the 
wireless between Prince Feisul 
and his father, the King. This 
difference of opinion had no 
reference to the great raid, but 
had a bearing on it, as Prince 
Feisul resigned his post as 
Generalissimo of the Northern 
Arab forces as a result of his 
father’s strictures. The fat 
was then fairly in the fire: 
Prince Feisul’s half-brother 
Zeid also wired to his father 
resigning his post with our 
force ; whilst the Arab troops, 
whose ideas of discipline dif- 
fered considerably from that, 
for example, of the Guards 
Division, took sides in the 
controversy, demonstrating in 
favour of Prince Feisul. How- 
ever, L. and 8. at last smoothed 
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everything down. Feisul with- 
drew his resignation, and Y,, 
one of the most indefatigable 
of all our little band of British 
officers, obtained, in conjune- 
tion with the Arab supply 
officers, sufficient camels and 
drivers to make up a hamla, 
or supply train, to Azrak—an 
oasis east of the line, where 
was to be the advance dump of 
the column. 

Finally, on 30th August, in 
accordance with the original 
scheme, the hamla was ready, 
and started on its long march, 
and a few days later, L., Sherif 
Nasser, a relative of Prince 
Feisul, accompanied by two of 
his slaves, H., an Egyptian 
officer of rare capacity and 
considerable charm, and I, 
started eut for Azrak in a Ford 
car and a Rolls-Royce tender or 
box-car. With us went a few 
worldly belongings, rations for 
ten days,driver and spare driver 
for each car, and H.’s Egyptian 
servant (neither L. nor I hada 
servant, L. never, character- 
istically, having possessed one, 
and my soldier-servant being 
sick), which made a fair load 
for two cars over the roadless 
desert, especially as we carried 
stacks of petrol and spare 
tyres galore. We did the 200 
odd miles in a day and a 
quarter, reaching Azrak at 
38 P.M. on the 7th. Azrak, 
which is distant some 40 or 
50 miles eastward of Ammon, 
and about 80 miles from 
Deraa, is an oasis in the true 
sense of the word; and pro- 
ceeding eastward again from 
it one would not leave the 
desert until one reached Meso- 
potamia, I suppose, It used 
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to amuse me to gaze towards 
the east at Azrak and specu- 
late on what our comrades in 
Mesepetamia were doing, and 
if we should ever join forces 
with them. Azrak, which is 
a natural collecting-place for 
the drainage of the surround- 
ing desert, here mainly shingle 
and flinty ground with little 
soft sand, contains two or three 
square miles of mud flats, full 
of high tamarisk, with oocca- 
sional clumps of palms, and 
bulrushes around pools of 
pellucid water, the origin of 
which comes apparently from 
underground springs. Above 
the largest pool, on a lew 
ridge of lava rook, there are 
the ruins of a very charming 
and graceful castle, partly 
built by the Arabs some 1400 
years ago, on the site of 
an earlier Reman building, 
some of whose stones and 
pillars, variously inscribed, are 
incorporated in the present 
building. 

After 200 grilling miles 
aoress the desert plains, Azrak 
looked a haven indeed from 
afar, but we were soon to 
learn otherwise. At Azrak 
we found a R.A.F. efficer and 
some mechanics, all Austra- 
lians, who had arrived in a 
car the previous day to await 
the arrival of two of the 
‘planes from Akaba, which 
were to be stabled here, 
They informed us there were 
flies there—‘‘ some flies, too.” 
They were indeed. “some 
flies” — huge, white, venom- 
ous camel - flies; their sting 
was almost like that of a 
wasp. At. dusk they went 
te roost, but at the same 
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time a heavy desert wind 
got up with a steady Londen 
fog-like dust, which rendered 
the eating of a good plate of 
Maconachie, prepared by H.’s 
servant, almost impossible. 
As we had no shelter, the 
cars having returned, the 
only thing to do was to roll 
up in one’s blanket and cover 
one’s head. About midnight 
the wind ceased, to be re- 
placed by a cloud of mos- 
quitoes from the swamp—al- 
together. a most unpleasant 
night, reminiscent of the 
worst I have ever spent in 
war or after big game. 

Next morning L, and I, 
having helped the Anzac flying- 
men to erect their canvas 
hangar, and having nothing 
else te do until the arrival of 
the ’planes or the hamla, spent 
the morning bathing, much 
tormented by the flies, and the 
afternoon in the cool, quiet, 
and blessed freedom from flies 
of the castle. I spoke just now 
of the “ruins” of the castle 
of Azrak, but in truth part of 
it might have been built yester- 
day, and not 1400 years ago. 
Without a bit of wood in it, 
even the rafters and doors are 
of stone. There is a small dis- 
used mosque in the centre of 
the courtyard, around which 
are grouped the living-rooms 
or guard-rooms, whilst there are 
plentiful Arabic inscriptions, 
and one rather pathetic broken 
altar, stating in Greek and 
Latin that a certain legion had 
ocoapied the fort and wor- 
shipped the emperor there. 
Here, much more vividly than 
in France or England or Italy, 
one realises the tragic break- 
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down of a great empire and 
a great system. In those 
countries, other great empires 
and systems have arisen on the 
ruin of the Roman Empire. 
Here, but for the brief Arab 
Empire, there has been nothing 
but stagnation and decay since 
the Romans left. All round 
this part of Arabia are ex- 
tensive signs of the Roman 
occupation—forts, the tracings 
of roads with the foundation- 
stones still remaining, and 
evidences of a system of oul- 
tivation and enolosure far 
superior to anything of to- 
day. 

This castle of Azrak was 
once the property of an Arab 
prince, so L. informed me, 
famous for his love of hunting 
and pack of hunting-degs, pro- 
bably the local Selugi Grey- 
hounds, who hunt by sight 
only, and there is a lecal tra- 
dition that their spirits howl 
round the castle at nights, I 
must confess that I never 
heard them, theugh it would 
have been most appropriate 
that I, who happen to be what 
the Arabs would call “‘a keeper 
of hunting-dogs,” on another 
continent, should have heard 
these spirit-hounds acolaiming 
the haunts of their earthly 
existence. 

It was a rather unusually 
hot afternoon on the day in 
question, and I, as I lay on 
some freshly-cut palm boughs 
in one corner of one of the 
great, cool, stone rooms of the 
castle, L, stretehed out in an- 
ether corner reading a book, 
could not help thinking what 
romance clang to these walls, 
What scenes of love and hate, 
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passion and jealousy, splendour, 
revelry, misery, decay, must 
they have seen in their long 
years of existence. Outside, 
the palm-trees rustled con. 
tinueusly, with a soothing 
iteration very pleasant after 
the two previous days’ ten 
hours of fierce sunshine in a 
treeless desert ; and under one 
of them, reclining at full length 
on his carpet, spread out for 
him, lay Sherif Nasser, his two 
grizzled, eld, black slaves (the 
negre slaves of a well-born 
Arab are in much the same 
privileged position as were 
those of a Virginian county 
family before the Civil War) 
at his feet, all three attired in 
costly silk robes and kefias and 
aggales (the band that secures 
the kefia or turban) of brilliant 
but well-matched colour, and 
each with a heavily-ernamented 
sword and scabbard, worn, of 
course, purely for ornament, as 
swords are worn with Ceurt 
dress here, for the Arab’s 
weapon is a rifle, and in these 
days the most modern rifle at 
that. Their costume alone 
would cause people to turn 
their heads in the unreal Hast 
of Cairo or Port Said, where 
most native dresses have one or 
more European touches—boots, 
fer example—but here it was 
as natural as a red coat in 
Leicestershire, But for his rifle 
and ammunition, there is no- 
thing about an Arabian Arab 
fashioned otherwise than after 
the eustom of 1000 or 2000 or 
even 3000 years ago. Their 
cotton clothes,though theeotton 
may be made in Lanoashire, are 
as were those of theirferefathers 
in Biblical times; and it always 
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amuses me to think that a 
judge’s robes, or a clergyman’s 
oassock, are merely the Arabian 
everyday dress transplanted to 
England—for good reasons 
originally, since they took the 
place of more primitive gar- 
ments when England was net 
civilised but Arabia was, True, 
they had been altered in transit 
across Europe, but their place 
of origin was the oradle of man 
—Arabia, Palestine, and the 
Middle Kast. 

If romance clung to the 
walls of Azrak, dramatic 
possibilities attached to our 
own position. Here were we, 
four British and one Egyptian 
officer, and eight British other 
ranks, comprising the air 
mechanics and the drivers and 
orew of an armoured car and 
Ford -tender, which arrived 
that morning. In addition, 
there were the Sherif Nasser 
and his two slaves, and H.’s 
Egyptian servant. Our near- 
est help in the case of attack 
would be from the eseort te 
the hamla, still a soore or 
two of miles away, and small 
in numbers at that. Forty 
miles away, and between us 
and the nearest British post 
in the Jordan Valley, were a 
division and a half of Turke at 
Ammon. Azrak was comprised 
in the area of their aeroplane 
patrol (it had indeed been 
bombed during the previous 
winter, when L. was there), 
and in view of the possibilities 
of an attack from a British or 
Arab mobile column, already 
referred to, on their left flank 
at Ammon, it would seem a 
natural thing to scout the 
only watering - place from 
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which an attack could be made. 
Our canvas tent, erected to 
hold the two machines, which 
arrived a day or two later, 
would in any case disclose that 
there was something unusual 
here, Yet, as good luek would 
have it—and our luck through- 
out the whole “show” was 
amazing—the only Turkish 
*plane which came during our 
week’s stay at Azrak made a 
perfunctory circle of the oasis 
at great height, seeing noth- 
ing, and returned no doubt to 
report at Ammon, “Nothing 
unusual,” Thus did a young 
officer’s slackness help in the 
subsequent downfall of a whole 
Turkish army. For if we 
had been discovered there, it 
is almost certain we should 
never have reached Deraa, the 
line would not have been cut, 
and after Allenby’s great at- 
tack much more of the Turkish 
army would have escaped 
northwards, te join eventually, 
perhaps, Mustapha Kemal in 
Kurdistan. 

In addition to ourselves, 
there were a few miserably 
poor Bedouin Arab families in 
and around Azrak, of a lew 
type of intelligence, and it 
seemed to me that there 
was a danger of some of 
them telling the Turks of our 
existence at Azrak. L. always 
assured me there was none; 
and certainly, by the wonder- 
ful influence he so soon ao- 
quired over all of their race, 
he turned their rather sullen 
acquiescence in our presence 
on the day of our arrival 
inte active interest and sup- 
port before we left, whilst 
other nomad Arabs and even 
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peasants from the Hauran to 
the North came to see L. after 
the first day or two, and 
brought in some cases eggs, 
tomatoes, grapes, and melons 
for our delectation. Never- 
theless, with +£E.10,000 or 
£E.15,000 en L,’s head, there 
was a risk,and I once asked 
L. what he would do if the 
Turks from Ammon sent a 
raiding party on horses or 
camels by night to attack us 
at dawn. Owing to the lie 
of the ground our single 
armoured car would be little 
or no use against a surprise 
attack, and apart from the 
ear we had no means of de- 
fence. L. replied, “The answer 
is, they won't send such a 
party. They are much too 
afraid of the Arabs,” I was 


never entirely convinced, and, 


until the hamla and column 
arrived, I used to wake by 
instinct just before dawn, and 
steal out so as not to wake 
L, or the armoured car crew 
(after our first night’s misery 
near the pools, we slept round 
the armoured car on high 
ground some three - quarter 
mile from the oasis), to scan 
the surrounding country for 
possible enemies as soon as the 
sun’s rays pierced the mist, 
but they never came, 

Very beautiful was the pale- 
pink of the desert and dark- 
green of Azrak, with the far- 
eff outline of Gebel Druz in 
the background, at rise of sun. 
On the 9th August nobody 
arrived, but on the 10th our 
two ‘planes safely reached 
Azrak. On the 11th J, and 
F. 8. arrived by car, and Y., 
P., and S. H. with the hamla, 
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and the Egyptian Camel Corps 
and Gurkhas arrived, bringin 
‘“‘Bivies” and other loxuries, 
The same day A. D. was to 
have flown over from Allenby’s 
G.H.Q. for a final conference, 
but, being sick, sent another 
Staff officer, who had nothing 
to do with “Hedjaz opera- 
tions,” in his stead. Unfortu- 
nately, the latter, who had 
never before been up in the 
air, had suffered severely from 
air-sickness on the way, and 
consequently his system was 
not in a condition to stand the 
shock of being told by L, 
when he had asked what was 
our scheme of defenee at Azrak 
—‘‘ eur advanced base,”’ as he 
professionally termed it—that 
“We haven't any; you see, 
the Turks will never come 
and look for us here.” He 
retired gracefully on his ’plane, 
escorted by another ’plane, 
fully convinced, I feel sure, 
that the “whole outfit,” as 
Australians say, would inevit- 
ably end in prison at Constan- 
tinople. On the 12th our 
medico joined us, and the same 
day arrived Prince Feisul him- 
self, and the main bedy of the 
column. 

All was now ready, and the 
excitement and strain were 
becoming unbearable. That 
night we had a reunion of the 
Britith mission over a meal 
that might almost be dignified 
by the title of a mess, followed 
by that glorious period of 
conversation or contemplation, 
according as to whether the 
individual is a talker or not, 
under the velvety sky, in an 
atmosphere neither too hot nor 
too celd, and with an exhilara- 
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tion reminiscent of the ozone 
of the sea in the soft breeze 
that one gets only in great 
treeless spaces on land after 
sundewn. I do not think 
sufficient tribute has ever been 
paid to the desert night, 
though I personally know of 


' few more pleasant things on 


earth (save in winter, when 
it is bitterly cold). In most 
warm climes the eharms of 
the temperate night after 
the fieroe day are marred by 
mosquitoes and other obnoxious 
insects. Except quite elose to 
water, as,for example, in the 
oasis proper at Azrak, ne 


living thing, insect or animal, . 


disturbs the peace of the desert 
at night. Jackals and foxes 
are found only near water or 
cultivated land, never in the 
desert proper. A _ windless 
desert night has for me the 
charm of complete peace and 
calm. 

On the 13th the Egyptian 
Camel Corps and Gurkhas 
marched out with two ar- 
moured cars to attempt the 
first demolition of the railway 
seuth of Deraa, with instruc- 
tions te jein us in two days’ 
time; and at 5 AM. on the 
14th the rest of the fight- 
ing column marched, the 
Shereefian troops on their 
camels in long picturesque 
lines of single file (which 
would cause a hostile ‘plane 
to imagine them to be Bedeouins 
on the move), followed by the 
French gunners, partly on 
camels, partly on mules, with 
the British armoured oar 
sometimes in front, sometimes 
behind, and the “tenders” 
where the best ‘‘road” was. 
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J., the Doctor, and I rode in 
one of these tenders; but I 
am not sure, in view of the 
constant steppings and sur- 
veyings of the route and the 
general strain of proceeding 
by car in a roadless and 
practically unmapped country, 
if those in a car had any 
advantage over those on 
camels. The column did nine- 
teen miles that day, and 
General Nuri, the Arab eom- 
mander of the force, looked 
justifiably pleased. We halted 
in a wadi with excellent camel- 
and even mule-grazing, a great 
advantage in view of our very 
small supply of grain. On 
the 15th we marched at 5 
AM., the column swinging 
along in fine style in the 
cool of the morning. About 
10.30 J. and I, after a spin— 
glerious after the shingle of 
the desert—in our Rolls-Royce 
tender over some hard mud 
flats that we passed, came 
in touch with the Egyptian 
Camel Corps demolition party, 
and learnt that they had been 
unable to effect their purpose 
owing to the opposition of 
a big band of local Bedouin 
Arabs, who threatened both 
to warn the Turks and attack 
the demolitienists as well, 
using the very human if self- 
ish argument, “ You are too 
small to do any geod, er for 
us to throw in our lot with 
you. If and when we see 
Feisul and L. it will be dif- 
ferent, They doubtless have 
an army. You are just a 
little band.” To do these men 
justice, they kept their promise 
of telling the Turks nothing 
if the demolitionists would 
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withdraw unseen, and thus 
aveid Turkish reprisals for 
not keeping them (the Turks) 
informed of the presence of 
raiders, The rest of the jour- 
ney that day was over very 
rough and broken ground with 
numerous wadis, and a very 
trying one for the three ar- 
moured cars and seven tenders. 
In the afternoon we passed 
Um El Jimal and El Baek, 
which, uninhabited to-day, are 
the remains of Roman villages 
or forts surprisingly little al- 
tered since the Roman times. 
They are on the edge of the 
‘‘better country,” with fair 
grazing even in August, that 
eventually merges into the 
rich plain of the Hauran, and 
from now onwards on our 
trek the desert was definitely 
left behind, 


We caught a glimpse of the 
railway and Mafrak Station 
in the fardistance. At Mafrak 


that day, M. in one of eur 
*planes brought down a Tur- 
kish .’plane. At dusk we 
reached the Wadi El Butm, 
and from there to our halting 
place at El Umteiye was a 
dreary crawl through the semi- 
darkness over villainous ground 
for cars, which involved oon- 
stant steps and removal of 
boulders. Ei Umteiye, another 
deserted Roman fortified village, 
contained the first rain-water 
cistern that we had eome te 
since Azrak, the mules having 
been watered the previous even- 
ing from fantassis or camel 
water-tanks, and the men from 
water-bottles, the camels of 
course not requiring water ; 
and as soom as the main bedy 
marehed somewhat wearily in 
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abent 7.30 P.M., they made 
straight for the cisterns, where 
animals and men, Arabs, 
French Colonials, Egyptians, 
and British, watered indis. 
criminately, in a way that 
would have turned the blood 
cold of a British A.D.M.S, or 
sanitary officer. Then hundreds 
of little fires were lit in all 
directions, preducing in the 
bright moonlight an extra- 
erdinarily arresting effect, 
The unsentimental reader may 
ask why, considering we were 
now but fifteen miles or so 
from Deraa, our objective, fires 
er lights were allowed at all. 
The answer is that our original 
column had increased by half as 
much again, owing to its addi- 
tiens ef local Ruweilah Arabs 
and a sprinkling of Druses, 
both sets of tribesmen well 
mounted on true Arab horses, 
with medern rifles slung across 
their shoulders, and dressed in 
a wonderful variety of vivid- 
coloured robes — brown, blue, 
and so on— with gorgeous 
horse - trappings. To have 
asked or commanded these 
wild undisciplined warriors te 
take such military precautions 
would have been te court dis- 
aster—at best losing their 
services, at worst, perhaps, 
sending them to warn the 
Turks. You cannot. monkey 
with an Arab’s customs, one 
of which is to have a fire te 
sit round at night. Though, 
from personal observatien, I 
can scarcely put the fighting 
value of these troops of irreg- 
ular herse as high as seme of 
their admirers, such as L, 
with, of course, a hundred 
times greater knowledge than 
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mine, did, their meral value 


to us was considerable, From 


this period on some of them 
always marched with us, and 
their presence not only exer- 
cised a mest salutary effect 
on the not too friendly vil- 

rs ef the Hauran, who 
eould have given us many un- 
pleasant stabs in the back, 
but made our foree from the 
air look far more imposing 
than it was. It must have 
puzzled the Turkish and 
Beche aviators to see our 
column one day at its normal 
strength of about 900, and 
the next swelled to nearly 
2000 by the addition of 1000 
Ruweilah hersemen who eame 
and melted away, and returned 
as the spirit moved them. 

To return te El Umteiye, 
L. and his fierce - looking 
bodyguard of fifty or sixty 
specially - tried Arabs en the 
fastest camels obtainable in 
all Arabia, with silver-studded 
saddles, glided in about 9.30 
PM. Silheouetted against the 
moon as they came ever a rise, 
their appearance made the 
scene mere like a Russian 


- ballet than ever, whilst the 


whele colour-scheme of El 
Umteiye that night would 
have delighted Bakst. 

The morning of the next 
day, the 16th, was spent in 
conference, the upshot of which 
was the decision that General 
Nuri and the main eolumn 
should at once eontinue their 
march to the main Damascus 
railway north of Deraa, whilst 
L, J., and myself, in two 
armoured ears and a tender, 
should go and out the railway 
south of Deraa that afternoen 
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at a good bridge just north 
of where the previous unsuc- 
cessful attempt had failed, and 
catch up the column next day. 
We knew the railway in these 
parts was held by small and 
badly-construeted blockheuses, 
manned by Turkish garrison 
troops, but otherwise our in- 
formation was scanty. At 
2 P.M. we sallied forth, reaching 
the railway in about three- 
quarters of an hour, and made 
straight for a bloekheuse in 
frent of us. It was garrisoned 
by seven Turkish soldiers, whe 
gallantly advanced to meet us 
and lined some pathetically 
inadequate trenches. Only a 
few minutes sufficed to enable 
the armoured cars to get into 
a pesitien to enfilade them, 
when four of the Turks ran 
away into the blue, where we 
did not pursue them, as prisoners’ 
were a real hindrance, and the 
remainder, one of them being 
wounded, advanced tewards us 
with uplifted hands. L, having 
out the wires, assisted by the 
armeured-car officers, then set 
te work te lay a charge 
under the bridge, which was 
close to the station on the 
north, whilst J. and I tried our 
prentice hands at the new game 
of “planting tulips.” ‘‘Tulips” 
were little charges of explosives 
placed under the eentre of an 
iron sleeper, which, when they 
had gone off, not only bent the 
sleeper into an aro, but irre- 
mediably bent and twisted the 
rails on each side and drove a 
furrow across the bank. Thus 
twelve “tulips” meant twenty- 
four rails to be replaced. This 
particular species of explosive 
art, as well as its name, was 
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invented by the British Mission. 
On this oocasion the bridge 
went up gloriously, and some 
of J.’s “tulips” (but, alas! 
only one of mine) exploded. 

The tender broke a spring- 
bracket in this adventure, but 
was admirably and cunningly 
repaired by one of the drivers, 
who blocked it up with soant- 
ling. In addition te their 
other qualities, G. of the 
armoured cars and his officers 
and men were “tigers” at 
‘keeping their oars in order 
under the most adverse circum- 
stances, and at executing run- 
ning repairs that would have 
baffled nine moter mechanics 
out of ten. 

Then, having looted what 
was worth taking in the block- 
house, we hurried back to El 
Umteiye before the Turks could 
have time to send the armoured 
train that they had in Deraa. 
Asa matter of fact, Deraa had, 
according to plan, just been 
bombed by two British flights 
from Palestine, and it was fair 
te rely on the Deraa command 
being in a somewhat disorgan- 
ised state—especially as it was 
almost their first experience of 
being thus treated. The aero- 
planes had passed over us as 
we were on our way down 
to the railway, and, as they 
ploughed steadily in regular 
formation through the steely 
blue sky, they gave one a 
curious sense of security and 
British solidity in this wild 
land that we were in, The 
message seemed to be, “You 
are all by yourselves, but ‘the 
Bull’ and his strength aren’t 
so far off.” At break of day, 
next morning, we left El 
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Umteiye, our wounded prisoner 
being considerably better ag 
the result of the copions 
draughts of strong tea and 
“Black and White” which 
I had given him, against 
the advice ef one ef the car. 
drivers, who, in virtue of having 
dene a St John’s Ambulance 
Course ten years ago, thought 
he understood medicine, Onur 
route lay over cultivated 
ground of rich leam, mostly 
barley or maize stubble, which 
made progress slow. We 
passed one village—E]l Taiyibe 
—where the very Anatolian 
and non-Arab-looking popula- 
tien were not very. friendly, 
and impeded our progress 
through their village by olam- 
bering like monkeys over the 
cars: steps, mudguards, the 
bonnets of the cars, nothing 
came amiss to them as seats, 
and the lightness of their 
fingers surpassed those of a 
Derby Day pickpocket. They 
tried to steal ammunition out of 
the men’s bandoliers, drinking- 
cups, petrol-tins, and anything 
they could lay hands on—truly 
& very poisonous set of people, 
We reached the main body 
at about 8.30 A.M., just as the 
operation of forcing and cross- 
ing the railway north of Deras 
wascommencing. This General 
Nuri had decided to do close 
to the hill Tel Arar, which, 
though well out of rifle-range 
of Deraa, was not too far north 
to make it impossible to reach, 
on the same day, the bridge at 
Mezerib, on the Deraa-Palestine 
branch line, which we wished to 
blow up. On the railway, near 
Tel Arar, was a Turkish sangar, 
well sand-bagged, and its occu- 
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pants, @ score or 80 of Turks, 

ve some trouble until the 
French mountain-guns came 
into action against it and 
finally smashed it up and killed 
the remnants of the garrison. 
Much more serious was the 
waspishness ef the nine Turk- 
ish ‘planes in Deraa, who 
bombed and machine-gunned 
us continually as we ap- 
proached and occupied the line. 
They would empty their loads 
of bombs, and then coolly re- 
turn to Deraa, alight, and re- 
load in ovr sight, and then 
return, The continual crash- 
ing of what the Arabs graph- 
ically call “‘boombas” made 
the whole affair unpleasantly 
like modern warfare instead of 
the bashi-bazouk fighting that 
we understood. However, the 
bombs caused relatively few 
casualties, and the Shereefian 
regulars were wonderfully 
steady under this ordeal as 
they advanced slowly across 
the railway. The company 
who attacked the bleckhouse 
especially impressed me with 
their morale. They had to 
advance over perfectly coverless 
ground, bombed and machine- 
gunned from above, and under 
fire, until our French guns 
started, from the Turks be- 
hind their sandbags; yet they 
kept excellent order. Deraa 
possessed, apparently, only one 
long-range gun, and I do not 
think it caused us a single 
casualty. Oar own four little 
French guns, save fer their 
brief pulverisation of the bleck- 
house, spent their time in at- 
tempting, not very successfully, 
to scare off the planes. 

At last the column was ever 
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the line and in possession of 
the hill Tel Arar, which made 
a sortie of the Deraa garrison 
improbable, The Deraa troeps 
consisted of a garrison bat- 
talion, plus a number of men 
employed in the railway repair- 
ing-shops and ordnance, and at 
the aerodrome, amongst whom 
were a considerable proportion 
of Boche Unterofficiers and 
N.C.O.’s, Our armoured cars 
and Ruweilah “ cavalry ” made 
it inadvisable for them to leave 
the trenches with whieh the 
town was surrounded, whilst 
an assault by us on the town, 
apart from the fact that it 
was no part of our object, 
would have meant far heavier 
casualties than we could have 
evacuated with our limited 
medical resources, So, especi- 
ally whilst in pessession of Tel 
Arar, we had little to fear 
from Deraa, except from bombs, 
but everything to fear from 
Damaseus and the North, who, 
sooner or later, must hear of 
what had occurred, especially 
as ene of the Deraa ’planes had 
gone off in that direction, and 
the tremendous explosions, just 
north ef Tel Arar, where. the 
Egyptian Camel Cerps demoli- 
tion party and their Gurkha 
allies were at work, on the line 
and a bridge, must have been 
giving warning of treuble to 
the blockheuses up the line 
north, all of whem were in tele- 
graphic communication with 
Damascus, 

As soon as we were over the 
line, a hurried conference be- 
tween the various leadere 
decided that the Arab reg- 
ulars, plus those of the 
Ruweilah “cavalry” who felt 
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inelined for the adventure, and 
two of the Freneh guns, should 
push on, accompanied by L., to 
Mezerib, whilst the Egyptian 
Camel Corps and the British 
armoured cars sheuld hold 
Tel Arar and the high ground 
opposite on the east of the 
railway, a demolitien party 
continuing to do all the 
damage possible to the line. 
Just as the conference broke 
up, one ef our ’planes, a B,H.12 
from Azrak, appeared in the 
distance (the other one had 
been put hors de combat in an 
air-fight three days before), 
and promptly three of the 
Deraa ’planes rose to fight him. 
L., grasping the danger the 
airman was in, rushed to get 
the “T” landing signal from 
a neighbouring oar, whilst 
every one’ else, Arab, British, 
and French officers and men, 
worked feverishly at getting 
the worst of the boulders off 
the only available possible piece 
of landing-ground. Clearly it 


was our airman’s only chance - 


of life, as he had nearly finished 
his petrol, and the three Hal- 
berstadts were closing’ in on 
him and subjecting him to a 
raking fire, to which he re- 
sponded as well as he could, 
coming lower every minute. 
He landed without being hit, 
but in “‘taxying ” crashed into 
one ef the few remaining 
boulders that we hadn’t re- 
moved, crumpling up his 
machine, but escaping with 
only a few scratches himself. 
His life was undoubtedly saved 
by L.’s forethought and his 
ewn coolness. The enemy 
*planes, after one bomb at the 
crashed machine, and a few 
vindictive spitfire tracer-bullets 
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at us as we stood round con- 
gratulating the airman, re- 
turned to Deraa, and we were 
not bothered by them again to 
any great extent that day. 

J. 8., the airman, K., and I 
established ourselves on a little 
knoll north of Tel Arar, where 
we got a good view of the 
railway line, its shimmering 
telegraph - posts _ stretching 
away towards distant Damas- 
ous. On the far horizon, 
westwards, was Mezerib, and 
in the late afternoen frem it 
came the sounds of gun-fire, 
followed by the welcome roar 
of explosives and a great fire, 
evidently that of the store of 
grain and petrel which we 
knew was there. This ocald 
only mean that our project 
had succeeded, and that north, 
south, and west of Deraa the 
sole lines of supply for the 
Turks’ Palestine army had 
been cut, all within the space 
of twenty-six hours, and about 
the same time before Allenby 
was due to attack at midnight 
on the 18-19th. Whatever 
happened now—and if we our- 
selves were cut off and finished 
our excursion as prisoners in 
Damasous, which seemed at 
the moment quite likely—the 
Turks would be hampered by 
the fact that at least sixty 
hours must elapse before com- 
munications could be restored, 
and hampered at a time when 
they were going to experience 
the heaviest bombardment and 
strongest attack of the whole 
eighteen months’ Palestine 
campaign. 

Night came with no actual 
news from L. and the celumn, 
but about 11 P.M. a messenger 
arrived from the Arab officer 
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commanding the escort to the 
two French guus on Tel Arar, 
saying that he and the French 
gunner officer had orders to 
join the main column for an 
attack at dawn on another 
bridge, and that Mezerib 
Station, together with its 
stores, rolling-steek, and two 
lorries, had been taken and 
burnt. The message suggested 
that the armoured cars and 
tenders with J. and the rest 
ef us should retire to El 
Umteiye, where the column 
would return within the next 
thirty-six hours. This, after a 
very weary time all through 
the rest of the night and most 
of the next morning, getting 
the “tenders” over the rail- 
way (moving a car at night 
over a roadiless country is the 
height of unpleasantness, espe- 
cially when you never know 
when you may be attacked) 
and collecting the armoured 
cars and the Egyptian Camel 
Corps, we did, reaching El 
Umteiye at noon; our friends 
of the previous day, the hooli- 


gans of Taiyibe village, speed- 


ing our parting with several 
shots at the rearguard. 
Arrived at El Umteiye, lunch 
was the first consideration 
after a breakfastless morning, 
and we had soarcely finished 
it when information came that 
a train, apparently a construc- 
tion train with a repair gang, 
was stationary on the line 
south of Deraa, close te where 
we had destroyed the bridge 
two days previously. This 
was too good an oppertunity 
for our guerilla band to lose, 
and it was decided that an 
armoured car, accompanied by 
a tender with the airman 
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and myself (the former armed 
with his aeroplane Lewis 
gun, to which he had been 
affectionately clinging since 
his crash), should make for the 
train and try and capture it. 
Our previews experience of 
the miserable half -starved 
Armenians and Syrians who 
did navvy work for the Turks 
did not lead us to believe that 
resistance weuld be very for- 
midable. Off we went, and as 
we got nearer, we saw the 
seven or eight men who were 
working on the broken bridge, 
which had a seaffold on it, 
rush back to the train, seem- 
ingly in great confusion and 
alarm. When about 1500 yards 
away we stopped, and it was 
decided that “the airman,” 
with his beloved gun, and I, 
should proceed on foot to a 
very goed position in front, 
which seemed to be well within 
rifle-fire of the train. Mean- 
while the armoured car was 
te go round to a flank and 
machine-gun the oecupants 
from the same spot from which 
it had attacked the Turks on 
the 16th. Hardly, however, 
had the airman and I set out 
than there were some puffs of 
smoke from an innoeent-look- 
ing box-truck, and a couple of 
“whizz-bangs” hurtled over 
our heads and landed unpleas- 
antly close to our tender. As 
we could obviously do nothing 
against a train with guns on 
board, we pocketed our dignity, 
boarded our car, and in com- 
pany with the armoured car 
pelted across the plain for 
home. Thanks to Messrs 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd., both cars 
accepted uncomplainingly the 
ordeal of being driven at about 
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forty miles an hour over ground 
every yard of which had enough 
water-channels and large stones 
to smash the axles and springs 
ef most cars when proceeding 
at aecrawl. Until out of range, 
the train’s two guns shelled us 
with very fair accuracy, but 
without a hit. It was ene of 
the few occasions that brother 
Turk round Deraa way had 
reason to smile in these few 
days, and when we reached El 
Umteiye, our brother bue- 
caneers were full of inquiries 
as to where the prisoners were, 
and how many “tulips” we 
had planted, having witnessed 
our discomfiture from afar!!! 
Sleep that night was very 
welcome after forty hours of 
excitement without it, and I 
did not wake until well after 
dawn. From the ground where 
I lay one got a fine view west- 
ward across the rolling plateau 
to the railway and beyond to 
the dim outline of the Pales- 
tinian hills, and the first sound 
that came to my ears was the 
dull ‘‘thud, thudding” of dis- 
tant gun-fire. It was much the 
same indistinct but arresting 
booming in one’s ears that I 
had heard more than once that 
summer at home in Sussex on 
leave, when there was a big 
attack in Flanders, and it was 
obviously the aftermath of 
Allenby’s attack which had 
begun some seven hours pre- 
viously, A few minutes later, 
as I lay propped on one elbow, 
drinking my morning cup of 
cocoa, and trying to solve the 
problem of doing so without 
divesting myself of my blan- 
kets, or exposing more than my 
mouth and hand te the cold of 
the morning (it was sufficiently 
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late in the season, and El 
Umteiye was sufficiently high 
up to preduce bitterly celd 
nights), there came the sound 
of shelling very. much nearer, 
followed by several white puffs 
of smoke over the skyline to- 
wards Deraa. This woke J., 
S., and “the airman,” who, 
like me, had been sleeping the 
sleep of complete exhaustion, 
and we all scrambled up and 
hurried off to a neighbouring 
ridge, from where we could 
see the rest of the column re. 
turning, according te plan, to 
rejoin us at El Umteiye, and 
being shelled by our friends of 
the night before, the guns en 
the train. They were, how- 
ever, on our side of the line, 
and so there was not much to 
be feared. 

Presently L. and his bedy- 
guard arrived, none the worse 
for forty-eight hours’ almost 
continuous “trekking” and 
fighting. He told us that they 
had failed to destroy the big 
bridge, but had made a com- 
plete end of Mezerib, and 
smashed the line there to some 
purpose; also, they had again 
blown up the railway seuth of 
Deraa, thus imprisoning our 
gun-train between two missing 
bridges, and got back with 
very few casualties. L. had 
just seen an enemy ’plane land 
near the railway, apparently 
because of engine trouble, and 
was anxious to return imme- 
diately with an armoured car 
and attack it. This he did, 
accompanied by “the airman,” 
whose zest for adventure had 
been by no means cooled by 
his experiences in the last 
forty-eight hours. Arrived at 
the spot, they proceeded to 
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machine-gun the plane and its 
escupants, who, having ad- 
vantages of greund, replied 
with vigour. In the midst of 
the contest, twe other enemy 
‘planes appeared in the air, 
and bombed and machine- 
gunned the car to such pur- 
pose that it was compelled to 
return after an exceedingly 
narrew escape of being blown 
te glory, one bomb bursting so 
near it that a piece of shrapnel 
went through ‘‘the airman’s” 
cap; L., teo, got a small piece 
in his hand, 

After this episode, breakfast 
at El Umteiye follewed, and a 
great breakfast it was, of por- 
ridge, eggs, kidneys, and 
water-melons, and what would 
be known in India as “ echu- 
pattees.” Alli but the perridge 
were from lecally purchased 
supplies, and indeed the rations 
that we had brought were 
practically exhausted, save for 
tea, sugar, and a few tins of 
milk. Y., who, as I previously 
explained, had acted as a sort 
of supply-officer-in-chief to the 
column (his exaet pesition 
was difficult to determine, as 
indeed was every British 
officer’s, “advice” being, so to 
speak, frequently merged into 
“executive action”), had done 
wonders in getting as many 
rations and sacks of grain up 
as he had done, in view of the 
fact that the drivers of the 
supply camels were all hired, 
and had not only never heard 
of the words “contrel” or 


“discipline,” but were wholly 
ignorant of the existence of 
the eighth commandment ; but 
he could not do impossibilities, 
and it had always been real- 
ised that for a considerable 
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period we should have to live 
onthe ceuntry. Y,’s principal 
efforts had been directed to 
providing ammunition and 
petrel and tyres for the oars 
and the planes at Azrak, and 
they had succeeded admirably, 
though we never had anything 
like a big reserve of petrol. 
All ranks of the column were 
now living on the mutton, 
eggs, tematoes, grapes, water- 
melons, and barley purchased 
locally, and the animals got 
their living by grazing eked 
out with grain. To the Arabs 
the food was good and plenti- 
ful, and the same applied 
to the Freneh gunners, who 
were mostly Algerians, and 
the Egyptians and Gurkhas. 
So far as the British 
rank and file were concerned, 
this local dietary was rather a 
pleasant change after bully 
and biscuits—with the excep- 
tion of the “ chupattees.” To 
eat flat dough-cakes, made 
without yeast or baking-pow- 
der, is all right for a time, but 
in about a week the European 
stomach begins to strike at 
such treatment, and I remem- 
ber still the real joy with which 
we saw biscuits again when we 
met the British ferces. It 
was the first time I ever 
thought British Army biscuits 
were a luxury. 

We had just finished break- 
fast on the day in question 
when an enemy ’plane appeared 
and subjected us te a rather 
bad bombing, killing some 
animals and weunding two 
Arab officers and a French 
gunner. This bombing had at 
any rate the good effect of 
causing the various units to 
spread themselves over the 
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plateau instead of all herding 
higgledy-piggledy round the 
wells, which they had dene to 
save themselves extra trouble 
in drawing water. It also 
ridded us of a portion ef the 
now vast multitude of camp- 
followers, pedlars, and Bedouin, 
who had come in from the 
surrounding country to do a 
little trading, learn the news, 
gossip, and generally relieve 
the tedium of existence in the 
Hauran. The gulf between the 
Englishmen and the natives, 
which even the fraternising 
qualities of the British soldier 
had net broken down in Egypt, 
was unknown here; and to the 
Haurani peasant, for example, 
with our kefias, beards, and not 
overclean sun-tanned faces, we 
probably looked but little 
different to the rest of the 
Arabs ; but, however that may 


be, every one treated us as 


friends and equals. By an 
illiterate people that excel in 
small-talk, ne chance of a 
gossip is ever missed, and not 
even my almost non-existent 
knowledge of Arabic, at any 
rate as spoken in Arabia, pre- 
vented me from being inveigled 
into long conversations with all 
kinds of people throughout the 
day. It usually started with 
a wild-looking man riding up to 
where I was sitting, dismount- 
ing, tying his horse to my bivy- 
pole, and then squatting at my 
side and asking, ‘ Lorens 
Wenoo?”! If “Lorens” was 
anywhere in the vioinity I 
direeted the visitor there, but 
if he was not, and if I could 
not pretend that he was with 
sufficient assurance, I had to 
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endure at least half an hour of 
conversation, limited on m 
side to “Yes” and “No.” Each 
visit entailed a further inroad 
on my rapidly diminishing 
store of the admirable Keating’s 
well-known preparation, as 
well a quarter of an hour's 
work repitching my bivy on 
the steny soil, for the horse 
invariably pulled it down long 
before his master was ready to 
go. It was therefore with 
some pleasure that, after the 
bombing of the morning in 
question, I observed a great 
rush for the blue on the part 
ef women, children, donkeys, 
sheep, and the lords of them 
all, whe came streaming by us, 
“riding a finish” on _ their 
foam-fiecked ponies, and re- 
garding with amazement the 
phlegmatic British armoured- 
car drivers, or the equally 
unconcerned Gurkhas, busy 
cleaning their rifles, seated in 
a little circle on the ground. 
Later in the day L, left for 
Azrak to embark on an aero- 
plane, due to be sent from 
G.H.Q., E.E.F., in order te fly 
te Palestine G.H.Q., report 
what had occurred, and ask for 
aeroplane protection, and re- 
ceive further instructions. The 
Egyptian Camel Corps and 
Gurkhas trekked, as it was 
decided that they had better 
return to Akaba in order to re- 
duce the number of mouths to 
be fed, in view of the fact that 
rationing was beund to beeome 
® more serious preblem each 
day. The rest of the column 
stayed at El Umteiye that day, 
but about ten o’clook at night 
General Nuri, the Arab com- 
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mander, called a conference to 
decide on our future action, 
which was attended by the 
commander of the French con- 
tingent, J., Y., S., and myself. 
Nari’s point, which I think was 
unquestionably sound, was that 
the Turks, supine as they had 
been during the last three or 
four days, were bound sooner 
or later to take some drastic 
action in view of the menace to 
their whole line of communi- 
cations that our presence in 
the neighbourhood constituted. 
This they could clearly do in 
several ways, the most obvious 
of which was to send a column 
to Azrak to out off our line of 
retreat southwards by occupy- 
ing the only watering-place on 
the route, and at the same time 
sending troops from Nablus or 
Damasous to Deraa to attack 
us in foree at El Umteiye, 
Another possible plan was to 
send troops along the railway 
northwards from Ammon and 
southwards from Deraa (sooner 
or later the railway line was 
bound to be open to traffic, as 
we could not continue to de- 
stroy it indefinitely), and 
attack El Umteiye simultane- 
ously from north and south. 
We, of course, did not know 
how the Palestine attack had 
sueceeded ; but, even if the first 
objective of a twelve-mile ad- 
vance had been attained, it did 
not make eur position any 
easier, The discussion was 
conducted partly in French, 
partly in English, and partly 
in Arabic; and I remember, 
when using the first - named 
language, General Nuri made 
use of the phrase, “Nous sommes 
en un endroit,” with some very 
apt remarks on the danger of 
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such a position from the teach- 
ings of military history. He 
further pointed out that the 
facet that we had gone forward 
te Deraa and then retired 
would be construed by the loeal 
inhabitants, on whom we virtu- 
ally depended for food, as a 
set-back, and that they, who 
all the time were waiting to 
see which way the cat jumped, 
might become hostile to us. 
Moreover, we should infallibly 
be bombed again next day if we 
waited at El Umteiye, and the 
morale of the column would 
not be improved thereby; his 
strongest point of all was that 
he had had information that a 
Turkish reconnaissance from 
Deraa might be expected at 
dawn the next morning to 
endeavour to make us disclose 
our strength, Shorn of a 
goodish proportion of the local 
irregulars, who had departed 
that day as it happened by 
order, and only temperarily, as 
well as of the Egyptian Camel 
Corps and Gurkhas, our force 
was far smaller than when it 
cressed the railway at Deraa, 
and a reconnaissance would 
prove to the Tarks how easy it 
would be to “mop up” a force 
whose body was so small, but 
whose sting was so annoying 
and indeed dangerous. Up to 
date, the adventure had suc- 
ceeded beyond all reasonable 
expectation, but, after all, the 
whole scheme was a gamble 
pure and simple, and we were 
tempting Providence by re- 
maining much longer where 
we were, To do so would be 
as if a roulette-player, having 
wen eight or ten times run- 
ning en red, ignored the pos- 
sibility of black ever coming 
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up again, For an hour we 
argued and disoussed the 
problem in our several lan- 
guages (sometimes in two or 
three at once), and at last it 
was decided that we should 
there and then start out for 
Um El Sarab, a ruined vil- 
lage some miles south of El 
Umteiye, on the way to Azrak. 
Here we should be farther 
from Deraa, more than a day’s 
march in fact, and, provided a 
column from the latter place 
had more than a_night’s 
march te reach us, we were 
pretty sure to have warning 
of its departure. Here also 
there was less of a land- 


mark for bombing than was 
afforded by El Umteiye, with 
its sentinel Reman fort on 
the top of a sugar-loaf hill. 
At Um El Sarab there are 


the remains of a Roman 
fort and village, but it stands 
in the midst of a great plain 
fall of small wadis and de- 
pressions, and pock - marked 
with ancient and modern 
grain-pits that afford excel- 
lent ready-made funk-holes. 
Um El Surab was obviously 
@ more desirable looation 
than El Umteiye, a landmark 
for miles areund. 

So just before midnight the 
conference broke up, and an 
hour er se later the column 
commenced its midnight flit- 
ting, the Arab soldiery re- 
oeiving, with oriental fatalism, 
the information that they were 
to face their third successive 
sleepless night, and the British 
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armoured-car and other dri- 
vers accepting the prospeet of 
another weary and perilous 
night -drive over boulder. 
strewn ground with resigna- 
tion and the expletives (when 
their officers were out of hear- 
ing) appropriate te the ocea- 
sion. Marching all night 
doubtless seems a small hard- 
ship to those accustomed to a 
European frent, but it must 
be remembered that, living as 
we were without tents and 
with only a few single-sheet 
“bivies,” the heat in such a 
climate and the flies made 
sleep almost impossible in 
the day, however weary one 
was; so a night’s march meant 
thirty-six hours at least with- 
eut sleep. I have always held 
the view that the conditions 
under which we fought the 
Turk in Sinai, Palestine, and 
Arabia—with their long days 
and weeks of exposure to a 
sun, the fiereeness of which 
is unnatural to an English- 
man, and the mental and 
physical strain of want of 
sleep in a climate where sleep 
is essential to repair the vital- 
ity of a white man—did some- 
thing to balance the far greater 
danger and horror of war in 
Franee. One had only te com- 
pare the sallow complexions, 
sun-tired eyes, and leanness 
of a leave-draft from the 
Palestine front with the well- 
favoured, resy-cheeked men 
from France one saw on the 
Boulogne leave-boat, to realise 
the trath of this. 


(To be concluded.) 











THE post-office at Bally- 
boreen is not conventional, 
neither is Ballyboreen itself. 
The latter consists of a oon- 
glemeration of cottages situ- 
ated round the cross-roads in 
a eup formed by the encircling 
hills, and bounded on the south 
by the winding river. The 
cottages have four white- 
washed walls and a thatched 
roof, for the hand of modernity 
and hygiene has net yet laid 
held of Ballyboreen; and se 
your manure-heap may still, 
an’ you choose to have it so, 
form a feature in frent of your 
hall doer, through which your 
pig and your poultry are at 
liberty to wander in and out 
as the fancy takes them. 
There is no beauty of climbing 
creeper or blushing rese about 
the cottages of Ballyboreen, 
nor any prettiness such as the 
least picturesque of English vil- 
lages oan easily furnish; but, 
on the other hand, there is a 
wondrous loveliness over it all, 
—loveliness of blue and violet 
hillside, of emerald field, of 
brown bog, of tall woods, of 
a wide river wending its shin- 
ing way to the sea. There is 
a church which is Protestant, 
surrounded by a churehyard 
wherein Catholicos and Pre- 
testants alike sleep side by side 
in a peace which polemics will 
never break. There is an old 
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stone bridge with shallow 
arches of exquisite yet artless 
symmetry. There is beautiful 
air; there are bad roads. 

The post-office is housed in a 
thatehed cottage, or, to be pre- 
eise, in two adjoining cottages 
standing in a dip at one corner 
ef the ecross-roads, for which 
reason it bears a somewhat 
secluded air. Its presiding 
genius is Miss Kerrigan. She 
is indeed His Majesty’s post- 
mistress, theugh in truth she 
knows nothing of Majesty so 
remote and so exclusively Eng- 
lish. It is perhaps part of 
the etermal wrongness of the 
Administration whieh rules 
Ireland that the persenal tie 
should be eliminated frem the 
official government of a peo- 
ple always profoundly and 
supremely influenced by the 
personal equation. 

Miss Kerrigan is a tall 
woman with a gaunt look, 
although in point of fact she 
is rather stout. She has a 
large, flat, but fleshy face and 
a wide head. Her hair is a 
streaky grey, and she wears it 
partly gathered up into a 
bird’s-nest coil on the top ef 
her head, and the remainder 
falling lankly in straight shert 
locks te her shoulders and 
forming « frame for her face. 
Her eyes are the palest blue, 
with very pink-rimmed lids. 
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“I confess Miss Kerrigan 
gives me creeps. I have no 
foundation whatever for the 
feeling, unless it be the un- 
pleasant effect of those extra- 
ordinarily pale pink - rimmed 
eyes, with the lank frame of 
grey hair narrowing the large 
face. The official entry to 
Ballyboreen post-office further 
arouses feelings of embar- 
rassment. Why, when the 
office is situated in one of 
two adjoining cottages, the 
sole door must needs open 
into the one in which Miss 
Kerrigan and other members 
of her family live is a mystery. 
But so it is. In order to get 
into the office you are obliged 
to make your way through 
Miss Kerrigan’s kitchen, which 
is very dark, being lit by a 
three-foot square window, re- 
inforeed by the flames of a turf 
fire which burns smokily on 
the epen hearth, with a pot 
hanging over it, There is 
always some one eating in a 
corner, and few things are 
more embarrassing than to 
intrude upon strangers during 
a meal, despite the fact that 
public meals are favourite 
festivities ef our high civilisa- 
tion. When postal business 
compels me thither, I can feel 
myself sneaking threugh that 
living-room in het shamefaced- 
ness to the office, which is 
separated from the other by a 
half-doer in the partition wall. 
The half-deor has a ledge in- 
tended, deubtless, to form a 
counter, at which eoustemers 
may stand and parley with the 
official on the ether side of it. 
But one never does that in 
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Ballyboreen ; on the centrary, 
the half-door is always wide 
open, and postmistress 
shews you inside and follows, 
there to engage you in con- 
versation. Miss Kerrigan is 


‘not a great talker as talkers 


go in Ireland, but she can 
speak, and to the point when 
needful. She can even beeome 
eloquent upon certain subjects, 
One of these is the varying 
changes in the routine of postal 
duties, fer she abhors changes. 
For example, the introduction 
of the telephone inte the recep- 
tion and transmission of tele- 
graphic messages is a rankling 
souree of indignation. 

‘What call had they to be 
altering the old way,” she asks, 
with cold and deliberate pas- 
sion, “if it t’wasn’t to spite 
us?” 

Another and even more bitter 
diatribe is aroused by any 
mention of the National Health 
Insurance Act, 

“TI declare to God!”—Miss 
Kerrigan always folds her arms 
acress her ample bosom when 
she utters this— “that was 
the sin of the worrld, so it was; 
as if we hadn’t enough to do, 
an’ more than we could do, 
without that. An’ the dear 
knews ’—a thin seornful laugh 
cuts the acrid words through— 
“there's as many have died 
since that came out as ever 
died before it, and more, for 
them doctors ’ll let ye die now 
for the fun of it, when they 
wouldn’t be getting the money 
from ye.” 

This dark and dreadful in- 
sinuation awakes in me a 
mocking echo of the dulcet 
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eratory which introduced these 
“rare and refreshing fruits” 
to a sick world. 

“What doyou want?” With 
this question, Miss Kerrigan 
whirls round upon a small bare- 
legged child who has been 
standing upon one foot, the 
other tucked up beneath her 
faded red flannel petticoat, 
in apparently charmed oon- 
templation of myself. The 
little girl gives a violent start 
and lets her secend foot drop 
precipitately to the ground. 

“Me ma wants a stamp,” is 
the reply in a voice husky 
from sudden shyness. 

“ Why couldn’t you say so 
sooner?” With morose dig- 
nity Miss Kerrigan approaches 
the grimy receptacle in which 
her books of stamps are con- 
tained. “Is it a penny or a 
halfpenny or a three -half- 
penny stamp yer ma wants?” 
she asks severely. 

“ Three - halfpenny,” is the 
still huskier reply, and the ap- 
plicant tenders sixpence in 
silver, 

The postmistress of Bally- 
bereen pushes the required 
stamp ever the table, and 
counts the coppers with 
growling hauteur. She gives 
a halfpenny too little, then 
reoctifies the mistake with an 
air of exasperated patience. 

“They’re a nuisance these 
three-halfpenny stamps,” I in- 
terpose, partly to appease her, 
and partly to relieve my own 
embarrassment, 

“ They’re a curse, and that’s 
God’s trath,” is Miss Kerri- 
gan’s response. ‘What are 
they for, in God’s name, but 
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to rob the poor and puzzle 
ye in yer change?” 

To this I have no reply 
ready. Before I can think 
of one, Miss Kerrigan’s sister 
thrusts in her head and gazes 
at me with an amiable if 
slightly vacant smile. 

Miss Kerrigan’s sister is a 
dwarf and misshapen. 

It is said in Ballyboreen that 
she’s “not right.” Legend 
affirms that three days after 
her birth her mother ‘awoke 
in her bed and saw her own 
child—may the Lord of Mercy 
preserve us!—being snatched 
out of the cradle by a fairy- 
woman, and ‘another’ left in 
its place. An’ sure, she (the 
mother) let one screech, and 
the right sense left her. They 
got the priest, and he brought 
holy water, but she never did 
a ha’porth of good, and they 
buried her that day week.” 

Supernatural talents are, in 
consequence, ascribed to Miss 
Kerrigan’s sister, and great 
care is taken to be civil to 
her. Perhaps it is owing to 
this that when, one day, I 
take my letters to the post, 
and she interposes herself be- 
tween the slit in the front wall 
of the post-office in which you 
insert them on their way te 
regions beyend, and myself, I 
meekly await her pleasure, 

“ Not within,” she announces 
mysteriously, “not within 
there.” 

The day is hot, and I am 
tired, and bored by the inter- 
ruption; nevertheless, sudden 
suspicion awakes in me. 

For weeks past, at or about 
midnight, a thin quick whistle 
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has resounded through the 
woods and round the cross- 
roads at Ballyboreen, and we 
all know, though we may not 
choose to say so openly, what it 
means. -It is the call to arms, 
Sinn Fein arms, and the drill- 
ing has been going on night 
after night in flagrant de- 
fiance of the rulers of Ire- 
land, 

Conspiracy, a new oonspir- 
acy, flashes before me through 
the summer haze. Arms, 
drilling, risings—nay, Rebel- 
lien once more. 1916 is not 
so far away that its details 
are forgotten. Is Ballybereen 
post-office to be the head- 
quarters this time? Heaven 
knows, it loeks innocent 
enough with the sunshine on 
its lowly whitewashed walls 
and roof ef brewn thatch. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that Miss Kerrigan’s aura 
envelops it with a sinister 
atmosphere. What if ? 
And if ? 

I confess to a wild impulse 
to run away, regardless of my 
plain duty or anything else. 
For my duty is quite elear— 
it is, if anything is wrong, to 
inform the authorities at once; 
but the authorities are far 
away—they generally are— 
and Miss Kerrigan is near: 
that reflection makes me long 
to rum away even mere 
strongly than before. Shame, 
however, goads me to try a 
desperate plunge after my 
fleeing courage. If Iam werth 
my salt, I can at least make 
an attempt te discover what 
is wrong with Ballyboreen 
post-office. I wave Miss Ker- 
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rigan’s sister aside grandly, 
for even if she is “not right” 
I will net allow her to cow 
me, As I try to push my 
letters into the slit, I wonder 
if she can see hew my hand 
is shaking. Whether she can 
er net, one thing is clear—the 
letters wen’t go in. ; Perhaps 
Miss Kerrigan’s sister has 
“bewitched” the box—any- 
hew they fall eut again at 
my feet. Stooping te pick 
them up, a herrid wave of 
sick panic goes over me, and 
I turn from heat te cold, with 
nauseating sensations. 

When I raise my head Miss 
Kerrigan herself is standing at 
her open deor locking at me. 
A minute or a centary, I know 
not which, passes as we face 
ene another. She is the first 
to speak. 

“Is it the letters,” she says 
composedly, “that ye’d be after 
posting? Here”—she stretches 
out a large hand—*“ I'll post 
them for ye. Sure, the box is 
full up.” 

The last words clear my 
brain. Ballyboreen box full 
up indeed at this time of day, 
oratany time! Suspicion gives 
way to certainty, and with it 
comes that desperation which 
nerves cowardice, I grip the 
letters more firmly. Miss 
Kerrigan may no deubt be His 
Majesty's postmistress, but 
she is not to be trusted. As 
if she had divined my thoughts, 
she 8miles, and the smile makes 
her eyes look paler and the eye- 
lids pinker than ever. 

“Come inside then and I'll 
clear the box fer ye.” 

I hesitate: is it a trap? 
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Miss Kerrigan turns about 
and—I follow her inside, As 
usual there are people—a 
couple of men—eating at the 
table in the dark corner. Are 
they — ? 


«Vis too bad,” Miss Kerri- 
gan is saying with great 
geniality, “‘but sure I didn’t 
think there’d be e’er a one 
seeking the letter-box se early 
in the day. I do put the meat 
for the week in there to keep 
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it cool, ‘Tis easily jaded with 
the heat, and that’s a grand 
wire cage, and the dra-ft comes 
threugh it like a big wind.” 

Forth from the official re- 
ceptacle for the outward mails 
at Ballyboreen post-office Miss 
Kerrigan draws carefully—a 
leg of mutton... . 


Like the man in the Sorip- 
ture, I opened the door and 
fled | 


* 
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Fertilissimi sunt awri Darde. 


BY AL KHANZIR, 


WE all know that there are 
in this world certain places 
where one cannot reappear, 
after the lapse of no matter 
how many years, without run- 
ning across a friend. Among 
such places the Yacht Club 
in Bombay must assuredly 
rank high, for that eminently 
comfertable spot means to 
many Easterners, as it does 
to me, either civilisation’s 
first foretaste or her last fare- 
well, according to whether 
ours is a homeward or an 
outward journey. 

Last April I made one of 
my periodical descents on the 
Yacht Club. The war was 
ever at last, home leave had 
been reopened, and I had 
found myself among the 
favoured few selected to go 
with the first batch. Mine 
had been the very ordinary 
story of a regimental officer 
throughout the war—Egypt, 
Gallipoli, Egypt again, and 
then Mesopotamia. My bat- 
talion had been selected finally 
to form part of the post-bellum 
garrison of Assyria, and I had 
just completed the wearisome 
journey by desert, river, and 
sea from Mosul to Bombay. 

The boat from Basra had 
got in only that very morn- 
ing, and as the leave - boat 
sailed next day, I had had 
a busy time. So it was late 


when I got to the Yaeht Club, 
and I feund the big down- 
stairs bar-room_ already 
crowded. But most of the 
crowd were boxwalas, none 
of whom I happened to have 
met, and at first I could not 
see a single face I knew, 
However, I had not long to 
wait for the expected friend, 
and I could not have asked 
for a more welceme one; for 
I- had hardly got my drink 
when the swing-doors opened, 
and in came dear old Douglas 
Rowland. Douglas is a peliti- 
cal.) A certain summer, a few 
years before the war, had 
found me shooting in Ladakh, 
that quaint old Western 
Tibetan kingdom, now an 
outlying province of the 
dominions of His Highness 
of Jammu and Kashmir. At 
that time Rowland had been 
in charge at Leh, the former 
Tibetan capital, in whose great 
bazaar the traders of half a 
continent forgather on their 
way to India, bringing with 
them in their pony-packs the 
brick-tea of China, and the 
borax and the wool, the musk 
and the turquoises of Tibet, 
the carpets of Bokara, and 
the felts of Kashgar and 
Yarkand. <A bad go of snow- 
blindness had driven me in to 
Leh —for treatment by the 
Moravian Mission doctor there 





1 The Political Department is India’s Diplomatic and Consular Service. 
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—and Rowland had taken me 
into his charming house and 
treated me like a brother. 
Bottled beer and gram -fed 
mutton in Ladakh—the mem- 
ory of them lingers still! We 
had not met sinee, but it did 
not take us long to find out 
that we were both bound for 
home next day, and to arrange 
to dine together. 

At dinner our knowledge of 
each other’s recent doings was 
quickly brought up to date. 

“After that summer you 
were up shooting in Ladakh,” 
Rowland began, “I stayed on 
in Leh till the spring of 14. 
It was a good job and suited 
me. My summers in Leh were 
lonely of course, except when 
fellows like you came up and 
stopped with me, for the only 
other white folk were the 
Moravian missionaries. But 
after all, the shooting was well 
worth it, for it is not every 
one who has his way paid by 
Government to shoot an Ovis 
ammon. Then, of course, in 
winter I went down to Kash- 
mir and lived like a Christian 
amongst my fellow-men, with 
some of the finest duck-shoot- 
ing in the world at my door— 
no, I’ve no complaints against 
Leh, 

“ But early in’14 they trans- 
ferred me to the Gulf, and then 
the war came. At first, of 
course, I applied repeatedly to 
be allowed to rejoin my old 
battalion, but I was, it ap- 
peared, indispensable, and as 
a matter of fact the Hun 


‘agents provocateurs’ did keep 
us quite busy. After a bit I 
was transferred to Teheran and 
thence to the South - Eastern 
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Caspian. There I have been 
sitting in splendid isolation for 
the last two years at the court 
of a Kurdish potentate called 
the Khan of Bujnurd, He's 
nominally under the Shah, 
but as a matter of fact he 
doesn’t give two hoots for any 
one; so I felt a little lonely 
sometimes, especially when he 
commenced to discuss with me 
in a perfectly academic spirit 
the probable outcome of his 
cutting off my head. However, 
he decided against it in the 
end—I really never quite knew 
why. 

‘In normal times it would 
not have been too bad at 
Bujuurd, for there is some good 
fishing near-by—a fish very like 
the mahseer. Then, too, there 
are quite a few tigers in the 
heavy forest by the Caspian— 
sort of Terai country it is. No, 
not the long-haired tiger—the 
ordinary one, But as things 
were, I had to keep a very close 
eye on my Khan, to try to head 
off Pan-Turanian emissaries 
from Baku and Bolsheviks 
from Turkestan, so I was too 
busy for anything of that sort. 
Yes, I have just come down 
from there—a longish trek it 
is, too.” 

“Talking about those Mor- 
avians at Leh,” I said, “I 
wonder what happened to 
them in the war? Of course 
they were Huns to s man, so I 
suppose they were interned, 
but I must say I think they 
might have been made excep- 
tions, Mind you, I held no 
particular brief fer their 
missionising, for as a matter of 
fact they probably did not 
make a convert from one year’s 
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end to another, — Buddhists 
don’t proselytise readily. But 
if they did not save souls, at 
least they mended bedies: it is 
the medical side of the Mor- 
avian Mission for which the 
most stiff-necked Buddhist 
must be thankful, and many a 
sahib too, who has fallen sick 
hundreds of miles from other 
help when shooting in the 
hills, You remember old 
Weismann, and what a fine 
fellow he was? I should like 
to meet him again, for I often 
think of that story you told 
me about him—how he heard 
that poor Kenway was lying 
sick ever the passes from Leh, 
and how he went to fetch him, 
and crossed the Karzong La 
twice in one day to reach him 
and bring him in! In Deo- 


ember too, wasn’t it? Over 
the Karzeng twice in one day 


in mid-winter— that’s seme 
going. And he saved Kenway 
that time, though he died later 
actually in Leh. But you were 
still there then, so of course 
you know all about it. Weis- 
mann must have been vexed 
that he failed te save him a 
second time.” 

‘“‘Yes, I was there all right 
when Kenway died; but Weis- 
mann could not well save him 
then, for to the best of my 
belief he was himself already 
dead.” 

“You don’t say so—I never 
heard of that; but then, of 
course, one wouldn’t, for they 
don’t publish the death ef a 
Moravian padre in the casualty 
lists. How did it happen, for 
he was hale and hearty when 
last I saw him?” 

“Well, we must put Weis- 
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mann down as ‘missing, be- 
lieved killed,’ fer as far as J 
knew there is none now alive 
who saw him die; Kenway 
probably was there, but then 
Kenway is dead too. It is a 
very queer story, and at the 
time it did not seem to me that 
any good could come of mak- 
ing public all I knew. But. 
with you it is rather different 
—fer yeu know the country, 
and you knew the men con- 
eerned—so if you care for the 
stery after dinner I'll tell it to 
you as well as I can. As a 
matter of fact, there is a letter, 
too, which Kenway left me; 
only yesterday I happened on 
it in my kit just eut of Cox's, 
so I'll feteh it after dinner, as 
it is quite handy here in my 
room.” 

When dinner was finished 
we went downstairs to the 
lawn, and choosing two chairs 
by the balustrade overlooking 
the harbour, settled down with 
our cigars. Stretching out his 
legs and leaning back in his 
chair, Rowland began— 

‘You knew Kenway, ef 
course. Only just met him? 
Oh, well, I knew him well, He 
was @ very remarkable man. 
He had been in some Highland 
regiment, but went early on 
coming into the family place 
in Dorset. While he was still 
in the Service he had been a 
bit of an archeologist and a 
great linguist too—was one of 
the very few fellows in the 
British Service with a ‘Degree 
of Honour’ in Persian. So, 
when he realised that money 
was short and that he would 
find it very hard to scrape 
along as a county magnate at 
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home, he let his place to a rich 
Amerioan and wandered about 
the world to indulge his 
archwological bent. But in his 
subaltern days he had been up 
in Kashmir on leave, and had 
got so bitten with that country 
that in after years he was 
never long away from the 
Himalaya. He would spend 
years on end pottering about 
amongst the Buddhist insorip- 
tions and remains of Western 
Tibet and Kashmir—a humble 
follower in the footsteps of 
Aurel Stein, I met him several 
times on his wanderings and 
liked him immensely, for he 
always struck me as a large, 
sane, self-reliant individual, 
differing from the ordinary run 
one meets, in that, though he 
had a very healthy liking for 
the flesh-pots, still he could 
deny himself for years together 
in pursuit of his hobbies, He 
was a very keen sportsman 
too; but in this the naturalist 
always came first, and I re- 
member he was one of those 
most interested in the pro- 
posed mammal-survey of the 
Himalaya that the Duke of 
B—— had in view at one time. 
With all this, he was one of 
the best-read men I have ever 
met, full of all sorts of abstruse 
knowledge, especially of Asiatic 
history—which, of course, was 
& necessary concomitant of his 
archeology. In fact, he was 
at onee a man of the world, a 
savant, and a sportsman—and 
a most charming companion at 
all times, 

“Tt was the winter before you 
were last up in Leh, wasn’t it, 
that Weismann brought in 
Kenway over the Karzong La? 
VOL, COVII.—NO. MCCLY. 
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He had a very bad go of en- 
teric, but the Moravians pulled 
him through, and by the time 
I reached Leh that spring he 
was already convalescent. He 
had originally intended cross- 
ing the Karakerum that sum- 
mer to have a look at the ruins 
round Khotan, but after his ill- 
ness he did not feel fit enough 
to go so far afield. He had 
found a kindred spirit in Weis- 
mann, who was himeelf, of 
course, a recognised authority 
on all sorts of Tibetan lore,—I 
remember he had been busy for 
years on a monumental work 
which he meant to call a 
‘Corpus Inscriptionum Tibeti- 
carum, or some such name, if 
it had ever been finished. 
Weismann had told Kenway a 
lot about the remains of an 
ancient monastery at Spadum 
in Zanskar, only a few marches 
from Leh across the Indus, se 
finally Kenway decided to put 
off Khotan till later and to 
spend the summer investigat- 
ing Spadum. 

“T saw nothing ef Kenway 
all summer; but Weismann 
went ever to spend some weeks 
with him, and on his return 
came to tell me about the 
doings at Spadum. It hap- 
pened te be a busy day, so 
I’m afraid I did net give the 
old boy the attention he de- 
served. However, I gathered 
that Kenway had roped in a 
perfect army of the lecal 
Zanskaris, and between them 
they had unearthed buried 
ruins of very considerable ex- 
tent and—according to Weis- 
mann—of tremendous interest. 
Kenway was still out in 
Zanskar when I ores back 
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te Kashmir that autumn, and 
I understoed that he intended 
wintering in Leh te arrange 
all the material he had col- 
lected at Spadum. 

‘‘Sure enough, next spring I 
found him atill in Leh, busy 
with the arrangements for his 
deferred trip to Khotan; and, 
somewhat to my surprise, I 
heard that Weismann was to 
go with him, I helped them 
both a good deal with their 
preparations, and remember 
being struck with the extent 
of the ‘bandobast’ they were 
making. The Karakerum road 
to Turkestan is a big enough 
undertaking certainly, but 
Kenway was buying horses 
and mules wholesale. and pay- 
ing fancy prices fer the best. 
Old Mohan Lal, the merchant 
in the Leh bazaar, was acting 
as his agent in this. You re- 
member the good old boy, of 
course? He drank himself to 
death. in the winter of ’13, 
I’m sorry to say, and how 
they manage now in Leh 
without him I ean’t think. 
Well, in the end they got te- 
gether as well-found a caravan 
as.ever left Leh. Chiefly Zan- 
skari ponies they had bought— 
they’re much the best; and 
Kenway had got hold of old 
Mahommed Mish as caravan- 
bashi, He couldn’t have dene 
better than that, fer the old 
man went with Maeloolmson 
through Tibet in ’96, and 
knew Central Asia like the 
palm. of his hand. 

“One evening, just before 
they were due to start, Ken- 
way eame over to dinner with 
me and breught Weismann 
with him, and after dinner 
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we settled down by the fire 
in my study, It was the last 
time I ever saw them to- 
gether, and the seene comes 
back to me very clearly: the 
dark room, with its flickering 
firelight dimly revealing Ken- 
way—solid and well-groomed 
even in his old shooting - suit 
—lying back reposefully in 
his arm-chair, in marked con- 
trast te Weismann, lean and 
cadaverous, with straggling 
brown beard, whe was crouch- 
ing forward to the blaze and 
playing nervously with those 
blue glare- glasses that he 
never went witheut. 

“IT remember telling them 
then that I expected a long 
account of their doings when 
they got back.” 

“‘Ags a matter of faot,’ 
Kenway replied, ‘that is just 
what I want to talk te you 
about, Of course Central 
Asian expleration is always a 
bit of a risk; but there are 
some peouliar features about 
this trip ef ours, so, though 
it may seem rather nonsense 
to you, we both feel we are 
in for a pretty big under- 
taking accompanied by more 
than the usual danger. For 
that reason we want some 
body to knew where we have 
gone in oase we don’t turn 
up again; but if you were to 
hear our plans now, in your 
official position you might feel 
obliged to put a spoke in our 
wheel. So here is a letter 
that I want to give you, but 
I’m going to ask you not te 
read it till we have been 
gone a month Do you 
agree?’ 

“* All right,’ I said; ‘you 
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ean give me the letter,and I Herodotus, as you may re- 
romise not to read it for a member; and as his account 
month, perhaps not then, for has a very important after- 
as long as you don’t ask me bearing on my stery, I shall 


to eonnive with you in infring- 
ing the orders of Government 
you can ge anywhere you 

ease as far as I’m concerned 
—te Timbuotu and back if you 
want to. But mind you take 
care of yourselves all the same; 
we don’t want any regrettable 
incidents or complications.’ 

“So Kenway gave me this 
letter, and shortly after he and 
Weismann started on their 
travels. Some time during 
the summer I opened the 
letter: here it is, and this is 
what I read :— 


‘DEAR ROWLAND,—W. and 
I have gone, not te Khotan, 
bat into Tibet—as you pro- 
bably suspected. But what 
will surprise you is the reason 
for our going: we have gone 
fer gold. Now, de not be in a 
hurry to put us down as mere 
fatuous treasure-hunters, but 
first let me explain to you the 
grounds on which we are 
basing our search. ; 

‘Now, has it ever struck you, 
I wonder, what a preminent 
place in history the gold of 
this part of the world has 
always held? Perhaps you 
have never thought about it ; 
anyway the subject has always 
had a fascination for me, and 
for years I have been tabulat- 
ing in my mind odd soraps of 
evidence bearing upon it. 

‘To begin very far back— 
the Greek and Roman writers 
teem with references te the 
subject. One of the earliest 


uote him more or less in full, 
his is what he says :-— 

‘“‘ Another kind of Indians 
live in the land of Paktyika, 
away towards the North 
from the rest of the Indians; 
their manner of living is 
much the same as that ef 
the Baoctrians. These are 
the mest warlike of all the 
Indians, and it is they 
who are sent for . the 
gold. For in this ceuntry 
there is a sandy desert, and 
in this sand there are ants 
which are smaller than dogs 
but larger than foxes... . 
These ants make for them- 
selves burrows below ground, 
and in doing so throw up the 
earth as ants do with us, 
and in the same manner; 
they also look exaotly like 
ours. This thrown-up sand 
contains the gold, and for 
the sake of this sand. the 
Indians are sent into the 
desert... . When the In- 
dians arrive at the place 
with their leather bags, they 
fill these with sand and ride 
away as quickly as possible, 
for the ants— who have 
found out what has hap- 
pened through their sense of 
smell — are at once after 
them, and they are exeeed- 
ingly swift. Thus, if the 
Indians do not gain a geod 
start before the ants have 
gathered, none ef them 
would escape” (Herodotus, 
lib. iii. 98-106). _ 

‘Of course it is very gener- 


silusions is to be found in ally agreed that the “Indians” 
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to whem Heredotus refers are 
none other than the Dards, 
Now we know that in very 
early times there was a big 
Aryan migration of Dards up 
the Indus towards Tibet, in- 
deed here in Ladakh to this 
day we find pure Dard settle- 
ments mingled with the Tibet- 
ans of the Indus valley right 
into Tibet preper, and I think 
it is almest certain that it was 
our local Dards whom Hero- 
dotus had in his mind. You 
must admit, then, that his 
story points to there having 
been plenty of gold about— 
whatever its source may have 
been, and however little you 
may be prepared te accept 
his ants. 

‘After Heredotus we find 
Magasthenes independently 
corroborating the story of our 
local gold, from information 
he himself derived when am- 
bassader in India; moreover, 
he too gives most circumstan- 
tial evidence about the gold- 
digging ants. 

‘Then again Ktesias, the 
physician, in his “Indika,” talks 
of the gold of the Upper Indus 
and Western Tibet, and though 
he does not mention the ants, 
still he tells us that gold was 
so plentiful and found in such 
a readily ebtainable form, that 
the normal methods of wash- 
ing were here unnecessary. 

‘Pliny is the last classical 
autherity I shall quote, and 
his reference is the more re- 
markable because he mentions 
our Dards actually by name. 
I refer to his well-known line— 


‘“Fertilissimi sunt auri Darda, 
Sete vero argenti.” 
-—Lib. vi. ¢. 19. 
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‘So, you see, in his day the 
Dards were as noted for their 
gold as the Seths—the her- 
editary bankers ef India — 
still are for their connection 
with silver. 

‘Now, though the above by 
no means exhausts my list of 
classic authorities, I think 
those I have quoted are 
enough te prove my point. 
It has always puzzled me to 
know what the source of all 
this gold can have been; for 
where, to-day, is the gold- 
bearing desert of Herodetus— 
where the gold-fields of Ktesias 
—why has the glory of the 
Dards departed? I felt that 
much more was needed to ao- 
count for all these than the 
puny gold- workings on the 
Upper Indus and the Tibetan 
mines of Chokkjalung, which 
are all that remain to-day, 
Yes, something more was 
needed—and W. and I think 
that we have found out what 
that something is. 

‘The fame of our gold was 
not by any means confined 
to the times of Greeks and 
Romans,—come to later days 
and you will find that the 
traditional riches of Western 
Tibet have appealed to ad- 
venturers througheut history, 
fer when the Tang Dynasty 
ruled China, in the days of 
Saxon England, the “Divine 
Khan ” heard of these riches, 
and sent out his armies in an 
effort to obtain them. Again, 
about the time of Bannock- 
burn, Zalkadar Khan the 
Tartar and his host perished 
in the snows of the Tibetan 
passes on the same quest. 
Later, that Emperor of Delhi 
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—the exploits of whose reign 
would have put to the blush 
a Caligula or a Nero—Muham- 
mad Tughlak, heard the same 
tale of gold for the gathering, 
a thing he was ever peculiarly 
in need of, and launched an 
army of a hundred thousand 
men, of whom not a single soul 
survived, You remember, too, 
how some eighty years ago, 
Zorawar, the Great Captain of 
the Dogras, conquered Ladakh 
for his master Gulab Singh of 
Jammu. But afterwards, why 
did he embark on his mad 
march farther eastwards — 
into Tibet in the midst of a 
Tibetan winter —to perish 
miserably for his pains? What 
was it that befeoled so tried a 
leader—what was it that lured 
all these armies to their deom ? 
Gold—nothing but the lure of 
gold for the gathering: the 
lure that has attracted men of 
all the ages, from Jason to 
Dan M‘Grew. And still the 
gold is there — somewhere — 
waiting for the finding. 
Spadum has given us our 
clue to the finding of it. 

‘For this is what we found 
at Spadum. The monastery 
is of great antiquity, and was 
no doubt founded by those 
disciples sent ont by King 
Asoka to preach the Excellent 
Law, after the third great 
Buddhist Council of Patna, 
about 250 B.c. Those early 
missionaries of course were 
orthodox Buddhists of the 
Buddhism of the Dards, their 
converts, and of the monastery 
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they had founded. But about 
1000 A.D. came an invasion 
from Central Tibet that breke 
the power of the Dards and 
swept away the Yellow Robe, 
establishing in its place the 
lamaist | Buddhism of Lhassa. 
It was then that Spadum was 
destroyed, and its ruins are 
now almost as completely 
buried as are the remains of 
Nineveh, of Asshur, or of 
Taxila. Some few rock-carv- 
ings there are still. visible 
above ground; but these are 
of no special interest, for the 
usual religious subjects only 
are represented — the most 
prominent being a typical 
earving of the Buddhas of the 
Five Kalpas seated upon Lotus 
Thrones, with the Maitreya in 
his three- pointed crown pre- 
siding as the central figure. 
‘It was not till we came to 
excavate the cells below the 
monastery that we made our 
real discoveries, for then we 
found a room which must, we 
think, have been a large hall 
of audience, the back wall of 
which is formed by the face of 
a huge boulder. As we cleared 
away the rubbish we. dis- 
covered this face to be covered 
with carviugs and inscriptions. 
The topmost carving to be un- 
earthed was an ordinary figure 
of Buddha seated upon a lotus ; 
but below this there first ap- 
peared a long inscription in 
Brahmi characters of about 
150 Bc, and then you can 
imagine our excitement as the 
surface yielded inch by inch 





1 The Tibetan Buddhists adhere to the ‘‘ Greater Vehicle of the Law” pro- 


pounded by Kanishka’s Fourth Council. 


Red Caps and Yellow; but the robe of both these persuasions is red. 


The Lamas are of two persuasions— 
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te our digging, disclosing even 
more unexpected carvings be- 
neath. 

‘Instead of the Garudas— 
mythological birds—or rows 
of pyramidical chaityas, which 
were the sort of things we had 
expected, we found the best 
example ef an early Dard rock- 
picture I have ever esen, rep- 
resenting five men fighting for 
their lives against a ewarm of 
small animals that were at- 
tacking them. Four of the 
men were depicted as defend- 
ing themselves with ‘spears, 
whilst the fifth was making 
off with a big bag on his back. 
As for the attackers, they 
seemed to have claws some- 
thing like those of gigantic 
lobsters, and to be crawling 
out of holes in the ground; we 
were quite defeated as to what 
nature of beast they were 
meant to be. 

‘Then Weismann got busy 
deciphering that Brahmi in- 
scription. Fortunately that is 
W.’s long suit, as you know, 
so in a few days he had got 
the gist of the sentence, the 
end~ of which is somewhat 
defaced. His translation is as 
follows :— 

“Hail !—the Jewel in the 
Lotus. Preserved by the 
Lord Buddha, the Seekers 
have returned with much 
gold. From the Three 
Lakes, for fifty days fared 
they out through the land 
where ne man dwells, to- 
wards the rising sun. In 
the«Mountains of the Yak’s 
Head many were slain by the 
Keepers of the Gold . . .” 
‘Now, though at first sight 

this may seem rather cryptio, 
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still it evidently referred te 
my old friends the Dard gold- 
seekers, so I need not tell you 
how excited I was to find 
myself brenght into touch with 
them, as it were, first hand, 
As you will see, too, the in- 
scription gave us our clue to 
the full meaning of the roock- 
picture, for soon after, as we 
were examining it in the light 
of W.’s translation, all of -a 
sudden Herodotus’s old story of 
the Indians and the ants came 
back to me, and—“ Ants, by 
Gad!”"—I shouted to Weis- 
mann, who was so startled 
that he dropped those blue 
spectacles of his. “Ants? 
Where?” he asked, looking 
about him. “Why, there, on 
the rock—the gold -digging 
ants of Herodotus for a fiver, 
They’re the Keepers of the 
Geld.” “Lieber Gott! I be- 
lieve you are right,” said he, 
and the more we looked the 
more certain of it we became. 
‘You see, as we understood 
it, the figure of Buddha was: 
a thank-offering erected by the 
gold-seekers, while the picture 
below showed the dangers they 
had faced: and if we were 
right abeut the ants, then, as 
you must admit, the whole 
earving is a most astonishin 
corroboration of Herodotus’s 
story. But most important 
of all, the inscription tells us 
too where his “desert” lies in 
which the gold is found. 
‘We both believe that we 
have solved that preblem. 
The first part of it is easy: 
The “Three Lakes” are the 
Panggong Tso—that string of 
lakes extending for ninety 
miles from our border into 
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Tibet, for the Panggong is 
sometimes so called to this 
day. Thence the gold-seekers 
went fifty marohes “through 
the land where no man dwells, 
towards the rising sun”— 
that, of course, must mean 
BE.N.E, through the Northern 
Tibetan Chang,-for the Chang 
has been uninhabited since the 
beginning of time. But the 
mention of the “Mountains of 
the Yak’s Head ” is the clearest 
bit of all, for I am certain that 
these must be that northern 
spur of the Kuen Lun which 
Sven Hedin on one of his 
journeys saw in the far dis- 
tance. He tells us that, 
though the La Shung Tartars 
never penetrated to these 
mountains on their wander- 
ings, still they know them as 
the “Buka Magna,” or Moun- 
tains of the Wild Yak’s Head. 
Now, in country like this, 
names never change, but are 
handed down from father to 
son throughout the ages; they 
were the same in the days of 
Fa Hian’s pilgrimage as they 
are to-day. And the Buka 
Magna are just about fifty 
marches from the Panggong 
too, Yes, I am sure we have 
got it—it was in the Buka 
Magna that the Dards found 
their gold; but for a thousand 
years the Dards have been a 
broken subject race, the secret 
of the gold has been lost, and 
their gold-seeking has become 
& vague tradition. And since 
their day, to the best of eur 
belief, not another soul has 
visited the Buka Magna. 
‘You know what the 
Northern Tibetan Chang is 
like—from the Karakorum to 





the Ara Tag it is a vast un- 
inhabited upland formed by 
the ridges and valleys of the 
Kuen Lun, where the bottom 
of the lowest valley is sixteen 
thousand feet above the sea, 
and the best-found caravan 
dies off like flies frem starva- 
tion and exposure, Inhabit- 
ants there are none, save for 
the bands ef wandering yak- 
hunters and gold-seekers who 
hang upon its outer fringe. 
And how many explorers have 
passed through the Northern 
Chang? Duotreuil de Rhine— 
Wellby —Sven Hedin; they 
managed to get through, but 
they about complete the list, 
and not one of them went near 
our Buka Magna. That is still 
a white spot on the map. 
‘So the Buka Magna is our 
goal, and we are both confident 
that we shall find there that 
lost Tibetan gold whose fame 
has made such a stir in history. 
Weismann pictures a greater 
Moravian Mission, endowed 
with ample funds, extending 
from Khotan to Kashgar. I 
see myself a man of means, 
living like a gentleman in the 
home of my fathers. : 
‘The Indian Government, o 
course, keeps the Tibetan fron- 
tier closed against all Euro- 
peans, so I have got Chinese 
passports for both of us valid 
for Turkestan, and nominally 
we are beund for Khotan, We 
mean to start by the route 
taken by the old Forsyth Mis- 
sion to Yakub Beg at Kashgar 
—that is, we shall start north 
up the Kugrang Tsampo and 
over the Karakorum by the 
Chang Lung La, but when we 
reach the uninhabited wastes 
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of the Aksai Chin beyond, and 
no one can stop us any more, 
then we shall turn due east 
into Tibet and head for the 
Baka Magna. By onr route it 
will be a march of some sixty 
days, so, starting at the begin- 
ning of May, if all goes well 
we should be back in Leh by 
October. Two months in the 
Buka Magna should be ample, 
for we count on finding the 
gold in some readily obtainable 
form—probably in very rich 
alluvial deposits—and we are 
going well prepared for simple 
“placer” work. You see, it 
stands to reason that the Dards 
travelled very light, and used 
only the most primitive 
methods of extraction. 

‘And the “Keepers of the 
Gold” —who were they? for 
that there was some malign 
influence at work against the 
ele ag I cannot doubt. 

ere they merely these roving 
bands of Tangut robbers, ever 
the scourge of Northern Tibet, 
or can a race of giant ants in 
truth exist there after all? 
That explanatien seems beyond 
belief; and yet, why not? 
Herodotus, Megasthenes, and 
the roek-pieture of Spadum— 
there must be some foundation 
for their tale. Moreover, if you 
buat go into any Dard village 
to this day, they will tell you 
twenty tales of gold-digging 
ants; and folk-lore always 
stands upon a strong founda- 
tion. In that far-off empty 
land, who can tell that we may 
not find the ants of Herodotus, 
living unknown to-day as the 
okapi and the takin lived till 
yesterday, and as—some think 
—the giant sloth still lives in 
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Patagonia? After all, Pliny 
told us that Hanno of Carthage 
had found the gorilla two thou- 
sand years ago, but—till he 
was discovered again by 
Thomas Savage—how many 
of us were there that credited 
his existence? I believe that 
the local conditions on the 
Tibetan steppes may well 
have evolved throughout the 
ages a giant species to prey 
upon the field-mice, the mar- 
mots, and the antelope that 
everywhere abound—a giant 
race of ants forgotten for s 
thousand years. 

‘And what a foe such an 
ant would be, Think of the 
black ant we know in India, 
with all his savagery and blind 
courage, and magnify him seme 
thirty times. No animal in the 
world could stand against him. 

‘But whoever the Keepers of 
the Gold may be, or if they do 
exist, in three months’ time at 
most Weismann and I shall 
know.’ ” 


Rowland ceased reading. 
“That is all,” said he, “and I 
really did not know what to 
make of it, for it seemed the 
maddest sort of treasure-hunt, 
and Kenway was the last man 
I should ever have accused of 
madness. Old Weismann too, 
I thought he was abeve filthy 
luere, but then apparently he 
wanted it only to extend his 
Mission. In the end I made 
up my mind to pull their legs 
properly for them when they 
came back, and then more or 
less forgot all about them. 

“Tt must have been about 
mid-September that the treas- 
ure-hunters were recalled very 
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forcibly to my mind. One 
morning as I was sitting in 
my office in Leh I was told 
that a man had just ridden 
in with an urgent letter for 
me. I had him in at once and 
found that he was a Tibetan 
from the western end of the 
Panggong, with a letter from 
the Governor of Rudok, the 
adjoining Tibetan province. 
I had the letter translated; 
after the usual compliments, 
the gist of it was that an 
unknown European had just 
been brought in to the 
Governer at Rudok town. 
This European had been found 
desperately ill, wandering 


alone in Northern Rudok, and 
the Gevernor was having him 
moved towards the Border as 
carefully as possible; but it 
was feared that he might die 
before he reached there, so I 


was asked to come out myself 
to meet the party. I ceuld 
read between the lines that 
there was something peculiar 
in the case, and concluded that 
the local authorities were in 
mortal dread of the anger of 
the Devashang—the supreme 
council of Lhassa—in ease the 
European’s death within their 
jurisdiction should lead to 
awkward questions from the 
British Government, 

“It immediately struck me 
that Kenway or Weismann 
must be the European referred 
to, for there. was no other 
party out that could possibly 
have strayed into that part 
of the world; but if it were 
either of them, then why was 
he alone?—it leoked bad. I 
decided to start at once, and 
as there was no doctor then 
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in Leh, I had to go alone. It 
took me about a week to the 
Panggong, and there a guide 
met me to take me to the sick 
man, whe had been brought to 
a peint some twenty miles 
away on the south shore of 
the lake, There I found the 
usual Tibetan camp and went 
to the largest of the tents, 
which, so two er three Tibetan 
soldiers lounging outside told 
me, belonged to the Deputy- 
Governor of Rudok. At that 
moment a smeoth-faced, foxy- 
loeking individual of about 
thirty appeared from within— 
it was the Deputy - Governor 
himself. He ushered me into 
the tent, where, after the usual 
ceremonies, I found myself 
seated on a numdah to disouss 
the object of my mission with 
him. 
“There and then I teok an 
instinctive dislike te the 
Deputy - Governor —a sly de- 
preeating ruffian, who, like the 
late Mr. Kilmansegg of im- 
mertal memory, indulged to 
excess in that horrid trick of 
‘washing his hands with in- 
visible soap in imperceptible 
water ’—certainly the only use 
he ever made of either of 
those commodities. Ono felt 
him to be pre-eminently capable 
of that emotionless cruelty of 
the yellew man which is in- 
comprehensible to the honest 
brutality of the Caucasian. 
He rejoiced apparently in the 
name of Stag Tsang— the 
Tiger Lord—but he was alto- 
gether so excessively ‘’umble’ 
that I felt that I had known 
him since ehildhood—a Tibetan 
edition of Uriah Heap to the 
life, | 








“T gathered frem Uriah that 
the European was in a tent 
close by. A few weeks earlier 
he had appeared—as though 
dropped from the cloads—on 
the fringe of the inhabited 
districts near the Aru Tso, 
where, by the merest chance, 
he had been picked up by one 
of those notorious robbers of 
Amdo and Nakktsong, ever a 
thorn in the flesh of authority. 
This particular robber — by 
name Tesshi—appears, how- 
ever, to have been heartily 
sick of his trade, for he looked 
on this find of his as a heaven- 
sent chance to make his peace 
with the powers-that-be. So 
he brought the stranger to 
Rudok as a peace - offering. 
Alas, poor simple Tesshi—he 
had reckoned without Uriah, 
and his well-laid scheme for 
reformation was to come to 
nought, for my friend dis- 
missed him with the brief 
remark, ‘His sins were very 
many, so he died next day.’ 

“This summary justive, how- 
ever, in no way helped to 
elucidate the identity of the 
stranger, who was in the last 
stages of collapse from wounds 
and exhaustion: the Tibetans 
were completely at a loss, and 
finally it was decided to send 
for me. The sick man had 
since grown steadily worse, 
and Uriah expected him to 
die at any moment, so he 
was heartily glad that I had 
appeared to relieve him of 
responsibility. 

“The Tibetans escorted me 
across tO the sick man’s tent, 
a small blanket affair close by. 
Within, eon a heap of nu 8 
and sheepskins, bearded, emaci- 
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ated, and ineredibly filthy, lay 
the figure of a man. It was 
Kenway, but a very different 
Kenway from the man that 
I remembered. I had to look 
many times before I was eer- 
tain of his identity, and could 
hardly bring myself to believe 
that this wild-eyed skeleton, 
coated in filth, was in reality 
the friend whom I had known, 
My entry roused him from a 
stupor, and he greeted me 
with inceherent babblings, I 
did what I could to soothe 
him till the arrival of my 
men and baggage, and then 
carried him over te my tent: 
he weighed no more than a 
child. There we washed him 
and put him to bed. We 
found a terrible open wound 
in his left leg; all the muscles 
of the calf had been torn away 
as though with a pair of giant 
pincers, and since had shrunk 
and atrophied. Septicemia 
was far advanced, and it was 
a wonder that he had not died 
long since, I cleaned the 
wound, and dressed it as well 
as I could with corrosive; the 
Tibetans had been applying 
compresses of fresh yak’s- 
dung to it. Kenway was 
delirious the whele time}; 
obviously his only pessible 
chance was eomplete rest, 80 
there was ne cheice but to 
stay where we were. 
“Kenway lived for three 
days without ever once re- 
covering his reason, and dur- 
ing the whele of that time I 
hardly quitted his bedside. 
Hour after hour as he tossed 
in his delirium he talked of 
all that he had been through. 
Never shall I forget these 
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days, and the scene is graven 
on my memory. Through the 
open tent-door there showed 
a sweep of bare grey fore- 
shore, stretching down to the 
waters of the Panggong— 
those lifeless waters, incred- 
ibly blue and bitter as brine 
—while acress the lake, sheer 
and precipitous, rose the 
barren brick-red hills of the 
Southern Changechenmo, Not 
@ movement, save where a 
wandering dust-devil raised 
a momentary puff of whirl- 
ing sand; not a sound from 
without, save ever and anon 
the far-off whistling ories 
of the Tibetan yak-drovers. 
Tibet, that unkind land of 
Arotio cold and blinding hail 
—no matter how she may 
have flouted us, she yet holds 
us all in thrall, all who have 
known her, One and all we 
cherish the fend hope of re- 
turning to her some day, to 
hear again the wild music of 


the snew-cock as he sweeps . 


downwards from the crag to 
greet once more the mighty 
Father of All Sheep as he 
stands at gaze upon the 
brow. 

“And, by my side, through- 
out these days, rose the dry 
husky whisper of the dying 
man—hour after hour. Grad- 
ually, from his oft-repeated 
wanderings, I seemed te piece 
together a eoherent tale—the 
offspring of a fevered brain to 
be believed or discarded, as you 
will. This is how it ran :— 

‘Not a living thing for the 
last three days— Weismann. 
Not an antelepe—not even a 
marmot. I don’t like it—the 
whole country’s deserted. . . . 


‘And these paths that we 
keep coming on—hard-beaten 
narrow paths—they must be 
game-paths—yet there isn’t 
any game.... 

‘My God! Did you hear 
that ory? Was it a horse or 
a man? Wake up! Wake 
up !|— Weismann—how dam- 
nably dark it is !—and the cold ! 

‘Mahomed! Mahomed! Why 
doesn’t the fellow answer? The 
men’s tent empty and the 
horses gone? They can’t have 
left us—they can’t have! 

‘All but your horse and 
mine—it’s the end of every- 
thing. ... 

‘ Look |— Weismann, look !— 
that gravel in the shallows— 
there’s gold there—masses of 
it. We've found the gold !— 
we ve found the gold—but what 
use is it to us now? 

‘My God!—what’s that? 
Look, there—coming over the 
roeks above yeu—the Keepers 
of the Gold! 

‘Ran! Weismann, run!— 
back tothe horses—faster! man, 
faster !—Weismann’s down— 
they’ve got him!—God! how 
he sereams. ... 

‘I must ge back to him—my 
ice-axe crushes them like paper 
—faugh!—the yellow matter 
that squirts out and the sick- 
ening smell of musk !—but 
more keep crowding up—one 
has got me by the leg—his 
body’s crushed to pulp, but still 
his pincers hold. .. . 

‘Weismann moves no mere 
—he’s dead—a black heaving 
mass of ravening tearing 
bodies! It will be my turn 
next—back to the horses!—I 
must get back—it’s my only 
chance, ... 
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‘But to desert Weismann— 
the horror of it and the shame 
—but I could have done no 
good—he was dead, I swear he 
was dead—lI swear it... .’ 

“Sach were the oft-repeated 
ravings to which I listened ; 
and on the third day Kenway 
died. Whatdo I make of it? 
‘Well, I hardly know. The 
Tibetans say that the party 
must have been lost from star- 
vatien in the Chang, and that 
of course is the rational ex- 
planation—or else that they 
were set upon by Tesshi’s gang 
of robbers and wiped out, all 
save Kenway. Of course I 
reported the whole affair to 
headquarters, giving the Tib- 
etan version and my own sus- 
picions regarding Tesshi. But 
Kenway and Weismann had 
entered Tibet against the ex- 
press orders of Government; 
so naturally that august body 
declined to take any action in 
the matter, and accepted the 
Tibetan story without question. 

‘Still, somehow I feel that 
there is more behind, and that 
neither of those explanatiens 
satisfies me; for sometimes I 
seem to hear again that hueky 
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whisper telling of unbelievable 
horrors in an unknown land 
—that whisper to which I 
listened for three leng days 
beside the Panggong Tso. And 
a soene rises before me: I see 
a barren empty land of vast 
expanses, of rolling shale-slopes 
and grey rounded hills—the 
Home of the Winds and the 
Roof of the World—rising in 
the north to a culminating 
gable of massed. snows. In the 
foreground there lies a snow-fed 
stream, and an icy wind is 
blowing from the snows. Not 
a sound breaks the silence, save 
the hoarse croak of the Tibetan 
sand-grouse as he wings his 
way to water; not another 
living thing moves in the land- 
scape ; but over all there broods 
a sense of sinister expectancy. 

“ And then, all at once along 
a path I see a hurrying stream 
of squat black forms appear, 
relentless as death and hideous 
as a nightmare. It is the 
army of the Keepers going out 
on a foray. 

“And by the stream some- 
thing white gleams in the sun- 
shine—I know it for the clean- 
picked skeleton of a man.” 

















later commissioned ship, her 
skipper, according to that 
sacred volume, the Navy List, 
which is the Navy’s Bible, was 
considerably senier to our 
man; and that all things 
might be as they were in 
Nelson’s glerious days, he was 
to assume supreme command 
of any operations that might 
transpire. He had not as yet 
seen a submarine at anything 
like close quarters, whereas 
Allan was growing contemp- 
tuous of the oraft. 

The prearranged signal for 
opening fire, in the event of 
action arising, was that the 
C.0, of Brig Y should hang 
his shirt—a spare one, bien 
entendu—on his ship’s main- 
boom. Until that signal was 
flown we were ordered to held 
our own fire on pain of death 
or worse, 

For many days we cruised 
about after that, and dis- 
appointment was all we se- 
cured. Sailing alone, we had 
met with a fair amount of 
luck; but now, in company, 
we watched fruitlessly for 
sight of a periscope, or any- 
thing that should give us 
evidence that submarines were 
active in these waters. 

We certainly picked up fre- 
quent “alles”; we got wire- 
lessed reports that this ship 
and the other had been sunk; 
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we discovered that the big 
through -convoys from Port 
Said te Gibraltar, and _ vice 
versa, were losing ships with 
monoteneus regularity; but 
though we journeyed to Kaso 
Straits and Kithera Channel, 
though we slugged tediously 
about in the vicinity of the 
Doro Channel, and went every- 
where, in fact, where a U-boat 
might be encountered, the luck 
failed us. 

About this time, too, rameurs 
crept through that Italy was 
suffering heavily in the war. 
The Piave disaster had been a 
startler, and general opinion 
aboard us—dependent as it was 
en scant messages through the 
ether, and not all of those 
picked up eorrectly—was that 
Italy would throw her hand 
in at an early date and make 
the best terms she could for 
herself. In that event, our 
period of usefulness would at 
ence ceme te an end, because 
it was only by favour of the 
Italian autherities that we 
were permitted to masquerade 
as Italian eoasters. 

Such trifling information as 
we could secure concerning the 
fertunes of our own armies 
was anything but reassuring. 
I don’t wish te suggest even 
for a moment that anything 
at all approaching a “rot” set 
in abeard ; but the tone of our 
discussions grew somewhat pes- 
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simistie, and the part we were 
endeavouring te play in the 
great game appeared an insig- 
nificant and somewhat futile 
one. 

Still, it was no use growling : 
we exerted ourselves to keep 
the men interested and amused, 
and found them intelligently 
resolved to make the best of 
things, whether we were lying 
slaggishly becalmed for days 
at a stretch, or whether we 
were sheltering under Sear- 
panto from the vigoreus gales 
that occasionally troubled us. 

And after much waiting an 
opportunity presented itself. 
Still eruising in company with 
Brig Y, a submarine was re- 
ported at daybreak, and we 
went as briskly as might. be 
to action stations. The sub- 
marine completely ignored our 
own ship, probably deciding 
that we were too trifling a 
fabrie to be worthy of atten- 
tion, and concentrated her 
efforts on Brig Y. 

We were relegated to the 
position ef spectators. Because 
of the seniority of Brig Y’s 
C.O., it was not inoumbent on 
us to do a single thing until 
we received orders: the hands 
were in readiness fer whatever 
might happen, and fer onee in 
a while we were able to take 
in undisturbed impressions of 
what was happening. 

The submarine lebbed two 
shell in quick succession ahead 
and astern of Brig Y, The 
big brig—she measured two 
hundred tons— seemed to be 
literally enveloped in upthrown 
spouts of water. She looked 
partioularly helpless and ser- 
rowful, especially when she 
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threw her fere-yards abaek 
and lowered away her abandon- 
ship boat. In the position in 
which we eurselves were we 
could have opened fire with a 
remarkably good chance of 
destreying Fritz; but orderg 
were orders, and though we 
strained our eyes te see the 
shirt of Brig Y’s skipper appear 
on the main-boom, we did 80 
in vain. Afterwards, when 
comparing notes, it transpired 
that he had clean forgotten 
the appointed signal in the 
rash of events: But we were 
not to know that. 

Brig Y, hauling her wind in 
erder to stop her way and 
lower her boat, was well ahead 
on our weather bow. We our- 
selves, hugging the wind, al- 
though not stopped, and with 
no immediate intention of 
lowering a boat, were natu- 
rally to leeward of our consort. 
The U-boat was at an acute 


angle to both of us. The best 
explanation that can be given 
without a diagram is that Brig 
Y and ourselves formed the 
base of a triangle, of which the 


submarine was the apex. Her 
range at this time was about 
two thousand yards, and she 
was well out of the water, 
Had the two ships brought 
every available gun to bear, as 
they could have done under 
those circumstances, the U-boat 
would have been subjected to 
a rain of shell from five guns. 
But the C.0. of Brig Y was 
ee te bis instrue- 
tions. He had sent away his 
panic party; it was necessary 
to pretend that his ship was 
abandoned. The submarine 
was firing steadily, though 
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with somewhat indifferent aim, 
and from our pest of vantage 
we could see the enemy shell 
falling wide of Brig Y. Walker 
—the C,0.—evidently decided 
to lure on the hostile craft until 
he was sure of hitting to kill. 
He therefore set off a smoke- 
box aft, to give the impression 
that a hit had been registered, 
and permitted his command to 
fall away before the wind. In 
doing so his bow pointed 
straight towards Brig X; and 
before we could do anything 
Brig Y had almost run us 
down. 

“For God’s sake, Walker, 
open fire; we’ve got him cold!” 
shouted Allan at the top of his 
voice; but, so far as we could 
gather, Walker heard nothing 
ofit. He carried on; we dodged 
him, and went on, awaiting 
orders to open fire, 

The fortune of war was 
against us. It may be that 
Fritzsuspeoted something fishy; 
he plastered the sea about 
Brig Y with shell, throwing 
up huge gouts of foam-tepped 
water, failing to hit; and then 
suddenly broke off the action, 
submerged, and disappeared. 

Before we could exchange 
compliments, orders came 
through by wireless from the 
Base, ordering us back to refit 
and replenish, and instructing 
Brig Y to take another beat. 
We therefore parted company, 
and in the course of a few days 
we of Brig X were snugly in 
port. 

The brig was handed over to 
the shipwrights and riggers in 
the naval doek; and to. live 
aboard her under the condi- 
tiens attendant on refitting 
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was frankly impossible., No 
depot ship was provided as a 
rendezvous fer ‘“‘Q” boats; the 
men were drafted into the 
naval barracks ashore, and we 
officers were instructed to se- 
cure such accommodation as 
was available—no easy matter 
—in hotels in Valetta. 

Proposals were put ferward 
suggesting that Brig X should 
be equipped with a 4-inch 
gun in lieu of one of her 12- 
pounders; but the minute size 
of the vessel precluded this 
possibility, though eur arma- 
ment was added te-by the pre- 
viding of a depth -charge- 
threwing howitzer, designed 
by an engineer-commander of 
the Royal Navy, and which, 
although anything but grace- 
ful in ap ce, promised to 
be extremely effective. By its 
means a charge of some three 
hundred pounds of T.N.T., sup- 
plied with a hydrostatic fuse 
that was actuated by water 
pressure, and that eould be 
adjusted to explode at varying 
depths, could be thrown a dis- 
tance of some eighty yards or 
se in any required direction. 
In view of the fact that enemy 
submarines were constantly 
growing more wary, and evine- 
ing a lack ef desire to attack 
on the surface, where they 
showed themselves as targets 
for gun-fire, depth-charges were 
very necessary if successful re- 
sults were to be obtained. 

It was somewhat strange 
hew slowly the naval mind 
adapted itself to the constantly 
ehanging conditions of warfare 
afloat. e icenoclasts of the 


Naval Reserve argued that 
there was ‘‘teo much Nelsen” 
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about the Navy; the senior 
officers could not get away from 
the gun-duel theory, although 
guns, as fitted, were totally 
inadequate to deal with under- 
water craft that could submerge 
completely within twenty-five 
seconds or less of receiving an 
alarm. Even thus late in the 
war, when the submarine had 
shown its petentialities ef at- 
tacking under the surface, an 
almost meticulous attention 
was paid to gunnery, whilst the 
practice ef attack by depth- 
charge was consistently over- 
looked. 

Guns had settled the ques- 
tion of British supremacy 
afioat in 1805, said we mal- 
contents, and, so far as the 
evidence went, guns were 
expected to repeat the process 
in 1918, 

That is, so far as the British 
naval administratien was con- 
cerned. We found a different 
opinion prevailing amongst the 
leading officers of the U.S. 
Navy. A light squadron of 
submarine hunters had been 
based on Malta shortly after 
the entry of the United States 
into the war, and it was our 
good fortune to come across 
a considerable number of the 
officers commanding the mos- 
quito craft that were designed 
to “put the wind up” the 
Hun. We found them, to a 
man, cleansed of the gunnery 
shibboleth, but enthusiastic 
abeut the possibilities of the 
depth-charge. 

Each of the U.S. chasers 
carried a minimum of fifty 
depth-charges, and the officers 
commanding the waspish craft 
had undergone a therough 
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comprehensive training in at. 
tack. 

We “Q” boat men, being 
keen as mustard still, despite 
the meagreness of our offen- 
sive equipment, rather set 
ourselves out to tap the braing 
of these enthusiastic U.§. 
naval officers, who seemed to 
us to be entering the great 
game with a ruthless deter. 
mination to win a complete 
and abiding success, We 
learnt much about the man- 
nerisms of Fritz when engaged 
upon his unlawful occasions, 
and the more we pondered 
over the matter the more 
convinced we became that 

s were almost obsolete, ex. 
cept that they bore the same 
relation to anti-submarine war- 
fare as did the executioner’s 
knife to his axe. They were 
all very well to finish off a 
submarine with, but it was 
essentially necessary that Fritz 
should first be brought to the 
surface, 

Bearing this in mind, we 
agitated for still more depth- 
charges and depth -charge- 
throwers, and it is quite on 
the cards that we might have 
got them, but that a battle- 
ship arrived in the Royal 
Deckyard for overhaul and 
refit after rooting at her moor- 
ings for many months ; and as, 
according to the Navy’s im- 
mutable laws, even a depot 
ship must refit periodically, 
all minor werk was set aside 
and the attentions of the deck- 
yard staff were concentrated 
en the big fellow, In course 
of time the battleship returned 
to her moorings, polished to 
the nth degree, with self-filling 
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lavatory basins fitted in all 
her flats, and her engines in a 
state of perfection; whilst we 
of Brig X had to centent our- 
selves with one depth-charge- 
thrower. We tried to borrow 
a junior surgeon from the 
battleship—she carried quite 
a number—but this mercy was 
denied us, not even a surgeon- 
prebationer of the R.N.V.R. 
was forthcoming. 

During our stay in port we 
found, too, that a slight change 
had come over our general 
administration. Prior to this 
date the “Q” brigs had been 
the definite charge and care of 
a commander, R.N.R., a man 
practised in the handling and 
capabilities of sailing - vessels, 
a practical seaman, and a man 
with ideas; but during our 
last absence our Commander 
(B.) had obtained permission 
to proceed to sea in the latest 
of the brigs, His task of over- 
seeing our welfare and effici- 
eney was relegated to an 
engineer - lientenant - comman- 
der of the Royal Navy, who 
had not had a wide experience 
in the management of -..iling- 
vessels, 

There was one result ob- 
taining from this transfer of 
responsibility: there was noth- 
ing whatseever wrong with 
our auxiliary engines, although 
we found it somewhat diffioult 
to explain the need for so much 
rope and canvas as we required 
—destroyers not creating a 
wasteful expenditure in these 
materials under normal con- 
ditions ! 

Finally, with a fall comple- 
ment of stores and ammunition, 
with our crew vacancies made 
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good, and with our brains 
seething with the new hints 
we had acquired from a hun- 
dred differing sources, we pro- 
ceeded to our training station 
fer gunnery trials, prior to pro- 
ceeding afresh on our quest. 
Nothingremarkableoecurred 
during our firing practice, ex- 
cept that our gun-layers preved 
again their qualifications. The 
target—a six-foot square of 
canvas lashed te boat - hook 
staves fixed to a raft—was 
towed out to sea and dropped, 
and the brig mancuvred as 
though in presence of a sub- 
marine. When the target was 
1800 yards distant, the word 
was given to bring the guns 
up and open fire. Within nine 
seconds of the order being 
transmitted two hits had been 
obtained in a twelve-inch bull 
—that is to say, the twe guns 
were got up, trained, and fired 
in nine seconds, and the two 
hits resulted. Not bad shooting, 
and it promised well for ulti- 
mate success, if only Fritz 
would continue to play the 
game accerding to old stand- 
8. 
We started forth in high 
spirits enough, because the re- 
ports of sinkings were coming 
in with ever-growing fre- 
quency ; but it seems reason- 
able to believe that we were 
considered as too unimportant 
for Fritz’s attentions. Days 
and weeks went by without 
our seeing so much as the 
feather of a periscope. Wreck- 
age in plenty we sighted: 
im, heart-rending evidence 
enough of Hunnish activity. 
Onee we sighted a floating and 
much-mutilated —_ , which 
U 
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we disposed of with all de- 
cency, by lashing a round-shot 
to its feet and reading the 
Barial Service over it ; but for 
all signs to the contrary the 
U-boat had ceased to exist as 
a menace to Allied shipping. 

It may be that our beat was 
ill-chosen, though we fre- 
quented parts of the sea that 
had earned a sinister history 
on account of enemy depreda- 
tions. Our instructions were 
to work round a triangle, 
having as its corners Cape 
Marritimo, Bizerta, and Pan- 
tellaria. This caused us to 
navigate the Malta and Skerki 
Channels, where sinkings were 
uncommonly frequent; but 
there was one factor which 
mitigated against our success. 
We were in the main a wind- 
driven vessel, and during prac- 
tically the whole of this tour 
we were subjected te consider- 
able gales, which gave us a 
speed considerably beyond the 
ordinary, and somewhat de- 
tracted from our ostensible 
reason for using those waters 
—that reason being that we 
were a coaster visiting various 
ports for short periods only. 
Because of the wind’s strength 
we could not work up to our 
allotted ports, and as a result 
we went careering madly round 
and round the triangle, with 
the brig rolling and pitching 
so heavily that, even had we 
sighted a submarine, we could 
not have engaged it with even 
the remotest hope of success. 

: North ef the Skerki Bank 
we found ourselves mixed up 
with a thunderstorm of more 
than commen violence. The 
thunderstorm, qua thunder- 
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storm, was purely disagreeable; 
we had opportunity to reflect 
upon our unsheltered depth. 
charges and our all too vulner- 
able magazines when the vivid 
lightning was streaking peril- 
ously close to our masts; but 
just as the storm. had spent 
its primary violence, we were 
treated to a sight that might 
well have formed a subject for 
an Academy picture to be 
entitled: “Saviours of the 
World,” 

A welter of murky cloud 
overhung the eastern sky so 
thickly that it appeared a solid 
thing reaching up from the 
invisible horizon to the zenith, 
In the main this cloud-mass 
was black, though shot with 
an ugly yellow by here and 
there where the sun caught it. 
The western half of the sea- 
scape was emerging into 
brightness, for it was only 
early afternoon; and the 
western horizon was vivid 
with many colours, and beanti- 
ful enough to bring a hungry 
suggestion to the hearts of 
the behelders. Purple, red, 
gold, and saffron, with bright 
blue crowning all, the colours 
mixed and changed, until, 
sheer across the bulk of the 
eastern cloud - bank, there 
showed a monstrous rainbow, 
a perfect arch, as clearly de- 
fined as if drawn by human 
hands. Some atmospheric 
freak caused the clouds 
beneath the rainbow to thin 
and pale, until the effect was 
that of a gigantic gateway 
leading from the infernal 
regions to the promise of 6 
better world. And then, as 
we watched, marvelling at 
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nature’s incomparable stage- 
set, the performers arrived. 

It was a homeward- 
bound convoy of full-powered 
merchant ships, steaming in 
orderliwise upon their lawful 
occasions. reat ships, the 
finest of their type, perhaps, 
to be seen in all the world at 
that date: not slim ladylike 
liners crowded with passengers 
and troops, but big weight- 
carrying freighters, laden scup- 
per-deep with food for a hungry 
land. Ship by ship, and line 
by line, they stermed impetu- 
ously out of the sinister dark- 
ness, and each ship, emerging 
from beneath that archway, 
was gathered into the sun’s 
kindly embrace and dewed 
frem truck to white-crested 
water-line with golden light. 
Blue-funnelled boats frem 
China and the Straits; Anchor 
Liners from Indian ports, City 
Liners, B,I.’s—there seemed no 
end to that stately proeession 
of power. In and ont, shep- 
herding them with the cease- 
less vigilance and activity of 
sheep-dogs, ran nimbly the es- 
corting destroyers and sloops : 
trivial, waspish craft by oom- 
parisen with the great bottoms 
they guarded, 

Ship by ship they steamed 
statelily on, zi ging with 
the preeision of a battle-fieet 
at exercise; and each ship as 
she passed us, wallowing wetly 
there, flung to the ‘strenuous 
breeze the smoke-stained Red 
Ensign that bespeke her 
nationality. Into the dancing 
welter of white-capped. sun- 
kissed blue water they passed, 
twenty-seven in number, and 
every ship the worth of a 
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king’s ransom, every ship, 
too, the potential target for an 
enemy torpedo, But they went 
en defiantly, though every 
man aboard each one must 
have known full well the 
dangers that were everywhere. 
Why, even we, a dishevelled 
under-canvased trader, might 
well have been merely a screen 
for a submarine lurking behind 
eur ineonsiderable bulk. Every 
fragment of fleating wreckage, 
every neglected packing - case 
that remained above waiter, 
might have provided eever for 
the sneaking periscope of an 
enemy craft; but theugh those 
responsible for the safe naviga- 
tion of the merchantmen well 
knew that orders had been 
issued by the High Commands 
of the Central Powers to ignore 
the escorting war- vessels and 
confine their murderous atten- 
tions to the big-bellied carge- 
earriers, they showed no sug- 
gestion ef panic or unmanly 
hesitation. On each ship’s 
peop were clustered the crew 
of her defensive gun; keen 
eyes were everywhere, and we, 
who had talked with and known 
the men who manned them, 
knew that high courage welled 
in their honest hearts. 
Handsome tribute has been 
paid to the worth of our Mer- 
cantile Marine’s services in the 
war, and every atom of praise 
that has oome that service’s 
way has been amply earned. 
There are even seme whe say 
the acolaiming trumpets have 
not been blown loudly enough 
and here and there I have met 
men who hold the Merchant 
Service has been unjustly 
treated in the matter of 
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honours; but this I do aver, 
that no meed of praise could be 
too great and no honour too 
high for the unassuming men 
who bridged the seas un- 
daunted, that the hungry 
mouths ef Britain might not 
clamour in vain for foed. 

Britain owed her ultimate 
vietory in the war to men who 
had, prior to the war, been 
treated with contempt and 
ignominy. 

Men of sixty and sixty-five 
years of age were not un- 
common under the Red En- 
sign, nor were boys of fourteen 
to sixteen. And every ship 
that entered or left an Allied 
pert threughout the war was 
a target for enemy activity ; 
she had, at one time or other 
during each voyage, to pass 
through a danger-zone. Close 
on 20,000 British merchant 
seamen paid the ultimate 
penalty for their loyal werk, 
dying as merchant seamen; 
and it is not on record that 
conscription was necessary to 
fill up the rapidly depleted 
ranks. And, in addition, the 
Merchant Service contributed 
something like 15,000 com- 
missioned and warrant offi- 
cers, to say nothing of men, 
to the Royal Navy. In de- 
stroyers, mine-sweepers, “Q” 
boats, and the hundred and 
one various craft that came 
into being on account of the 
war, Merchant Service officers 
predominated. 

Our exultation aboard Brig 
X at sight of that gallant 
convey may be understood. 
But our presence was not 
exactly understood, for as 
we rolled and wallewed and 
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shipped green water, a tem. 
pestuous convoy sloop broke 
away from the escort in re- 
sponse to a flag-signal from 
the §.N.0O., and made to- 
wards us at a great pace. 

We were given to under. 
stand quickly that we were 
an object of suspicion, for in 
addition to the challenging 
signal that climbed up the 
sloop’s signal mast, her for- 
ward 47 gun trained itvelf 
exactly upen us. Of course, 
we should not have done it, 
but we did. 

“Let’s pull his leg a bit,” 
said the ©.0. “A ship of 
our type isn’t expected te 
carry the International Signal 
Code abeard, and any way, 
we're supposed to be Dagoes,” 

Se we looked as much like 
Italians as we could, and the 
sloop drew nearer. It ap- 
peared to us that she was 
about te run us dewn, and 
we could see a red - faced 
officer on her bridge busying 
himself with a portentons 
megaphone. We ran up the 
Italian ensign to our peak, 
and made no alteration in our 
usual dispositions. Came then 
a stentorian: “Brig ahoy! 
What ship is that?” 

Allan clapped his hands 
about hie mouth and shouted 
something incoherent. 

“Heave-to, or I'll sink 
you!” came the immediate 
reply, and three men tailed 
on to the fore-braces. The 
sloop swung about and ran 
closely alongside; we could 
see more than one pair of 
binoculars levelled in our 
direction. 

“? A fternoon——” said Allan 
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amiably, as the sloop’s exhaust- 
water laved eur rail, ‘“ Com- 
ing aboard to search? We 
might find a drop of the 
right stuff in the locker if 
you're thirsty.” 

“Oh, damn it!” shouted 
the commanding officer of the 
sloop, “‘ why didn’t you answer 
my signal?” 

“Camouflage, that blessed 
word camouflage!”. was our 
answer, ‘There might be a 
Fritz watehing us even now; 
and Fritz knows his jeb.” 

We saw everything the 
Royal Navy has ever theught 
of the Merchant Service in 
the face of that sloop’s com- 
manding officer as he swung 
his ship away ahead of us 
and kicked up a flurry with 
his propeller. 

We recommenced our tri- 
angular beat, always hopeful, 
but doomed to everlasting dis- 
appointment. Daring an en- 
tire month of this patrol, there 
were not two days en which 
we oonld have engaged an 
enemy with even a remote 
chance of success, on account 
of Brig X’s restlessness as a 
gan-platform. Finally, after 
enduring a surfeit eof bad 
weather and extremely hard 
conditions, which were borne 
with excellent cheerfulness by 
the lower-deck personnel, we 
decided to put inte Bizerta for 
water and fresh provisions, 
But the wind proved treacher- 
ous; we failed to beat up to 
the port, and were compelled 

to stand away for open water, 
because of the extreme trioki- 
ness of the navigation in those 
waters, In uence we ran 


round the triangle yet again, 
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and then, with more favour- 
able weather conditions, just 
managed to beat up to the 
meuth of the swept channel; 
after which we furled our 
canvas and preceeded under 
engines against a tide and 
wind that permitted us to 
make one bare knot per 
heur. 

On the night that we 
anchored in this Afriean port, 
a German submarine sank a 
French merchantman by gun- 
fire and torpedo within a mile 
of the course we had taken on 
eur last patrol! The luck 
seemed to be running dead 
against us. 

Having satisfied the French 
port authorities that we were 
above suspicion, we were per- 
mitted to come to moorings 
under shadow of the town; 
and, the anchor being down 
and the ship snugged ready 
for any weather that might 
happen our way, we made 
haste to go ashore and pay 
our respects to the Senior 
Naval Officer—British—of this 
considerable convoy port. We 
were cordially welcomed and 
given facilities fer replenish- 
ing our water-tanks and food- 
lockers; we also contrived to 
pick up such news as was 
current eoncerning the war. 
Matters seemed much more 
hopeful for the Allied cause 
than when we left the Base; 
and there were even prophecies 
made that Bulgaria was on the 

int of suing for ‘ 

“It’s the beginning of the 
end,” said the 8.N.O. “You 
mark my words if it isn’t. 
There’s a regular rot started 
in amongst the enemy Powers, 
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and you'll find Turkey and Aus- 
tria will be the next to go.” 
This sounded cheerful; and 
on the strength of it we de- 
cided to indulge in the luxury 
of a Number One sized dinner 
ashore. Spite of the fact that 
the Equinectials were out, we 
were satisfied that Brig X was 
in safe harbourage, and our 
minds were at ease. Not once 
but very many times we had 
discussed precisely the orgy of 
eating we would indulge in 
when once we landed back in 
civilisation; we had outlined 
many satisfying menus, and 
had mildly quarrelled concern- 
ing trivial details, It is strange 
how largely the question of 
eatables leoms in the scheme 
ef things when men are re- 
duced to a rigorous dietary ; 
and fer not a few days we had 


been leading a blameless exist- 
ence on salt pork and Navy 
biscuit, with very little te 


modify this Spartan seale. 
Salt pork is an excellent thing, 
but it is possible to have too 
much of it. 

We received directions from 
the 8.N.O, and fared forth to 
find the perfect meal. We had 
lost sight of the fact that 
French Africa was as rigidly 
under military law as was 
France herself. Not that we 
fared as badly as might have 
been expected; but the meal, 
theugh a change from our 
monotonous diet, failed to 
ceme up to expectations. 
Bizerta was not sufficiently 
important te own a restaurant 
eomparable with the golden 
restaurant of our dreams, 
True, those responsible for the 
feeding of the multitude did 
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their best; but even so the 
dinner was nothing to linger 
over; and as the town offered 
but seant attraction, we visited, 
under advice, the main café of 
the place, greeted on arrival 
by almost countless hordes of 
Arab youngsters, whose main 
ambition in life was to black 
our shoes. 

“Talk about taking in one 
another's: washing,” we said; 
“if this place wasn’t a war 
port the only thing for the 
people te do would be to shine 
each other’s boots!” It looked 
like it, The popular pastime 
amongst the young bloods of 
Bizerta was to stroll down to 
the Café Riche, order a “sirop” 
or an “amer piquant,” sip it 
leisurely on the terrace beneath 
the awning, and subject their 
footwear to the vociferous at- 
tentions of these Arab young- 
sters. There was very little 
else to do. 

But the café within was well - 
worth seeing. Never have I 
seen the Kast and the West so 
curiously intermingled. The 
place was full of light and col- 
our and mevement. Chiefest 
in evidence were the French 
Foreign Legionaries—zouaves 
and chasseurs in their scores. 

One found his thoughts 
straying back to Ouida’s de- 
scriptions very vividly. In 
such a place as this might 
Bert Cecil have first met 
Cigarette: these bronzed and 
reckless-leoking men in scarlet 
and pale blue and khaki and 
dark blue, in gold braid and 
red, their close-oropped heads 
inevitably topped by the rakish 
fez; men who moved with the 
long slouching stride of the 
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horseman and the desert 
‘ranger, were precisely such 
spahis as filled the pages of 
Onida’s books; and it wonld 
not have aroused the smallest 
surprise in our minds had some 
flashing meteor of young and 
attractive womanhood darted 
into the middle of the apart- 
ment and commenced a wild 
fantastic dance. 

But public music ceased to 
be in France and France's 
possessions during the war, so 
we heard no strumming of 
guitars or clashing of cymbals. 
The French held, and I think 
wisely, that music, whilst pos- 
sessing charms of its own, 
occasionally serves as an in- 
ducement to prolonged sittings 
in the public places where 
drink may be indulged in; 
and so, with a thoroughness 
essentially French, the edict 
was issued: No music whilst 
France mourns her slain and 
tortured. 

However, the varied kaleido- 
seope was well worth watch- 
ing, despite the lack of sweet 
strains. A portly Arab, who 
might, from something rakish 
and reckless about his mien, 
have been a desert sheikh, was 
playing French billiards with 
the spick-and-span petty officer 
from a U.S. destroyer ; a British 
yeoman of signals from a convoy 
sloop was playing dominoes 
with a bald-headed and heavily- 
bearded Turco, who, clad in 
robes of state, would have 
made an excellent model for 
&® painting of an old-time 
Venetian Doge. Neither could 
understand a word of what 
the other was saying, but the 
game proceeded enthusiasti- 





cally enough. At a marble- 
topped table, watehing the 
movements, was seated a portly 
Tunisian native—a merchant 
ef some importance, and one, 
moreover, who had made the 
Pilgrimage—and a good stiff 
cognac-and-seltzer was at his 
elbow, whilst he puffed enjoy- 
ably at one of those flashily 
varnished, silver-mounted pipes 
which may be seen in any 
English tobaceenist’s window. 
He had hitched up the slack of 
his baggy breeches, this vener- 
able Arab, to reveal somewhat 
startling silk socks, clocked in 
contrasting colours, and held:in 
place by the latest thing in 
suspenders ! 

There wereslim French naval 
men, talking at the rate of 
nineteen to the dozen, hob- 
nobbing with British blue- 
jackets over practically harm- 
less beer, and swearing ever- 
lasting friendship. There were 
Russian officers not a few, and 
big beefy-leoking Serbs, for 
the shattered remnants of 
the Serbian Army had been 
transported to this neighbour- 
heod for reconstruction. Every 
single white man, save our- 
selves, was in uniform, as were 
most of the coffee - coleured 
habitués; and by far the 
greater majority of the French 
officers and men wore rows on 
rews of decorations as sign and 
proof of the work they had 
done for France during the 
war. In amongst the many 
tables, skirting the extended 
elbow of some vaeant- faced 
recruit to the Legion, who was 


laboriously inditing a letter, 


exchanging words ef greeting 
with Frenchman, Briton, Russ, 
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. and Serb alike, flitted the im- 
maculately-attired waiters—in 
evening dress, no less; whilst 
from without eame the ever- 
lasting ories of the street 
gamins, shaven of head and 
pert of manner; and by look- 
ing through the windows into 
the wonderfully moonlit night 
could be seen the towering 
spire of a chaste minaret, 
Yes, it was an incongruous 
stage-set enough; and we of 
Brig X, attired as befitted our 
ostensible oceupation, must 
have presented a discordant 
note in the general colourful 
mise en scéne, 

It may be that long weeks 
of narrow environment and 
somewhat rough conditions 
had given the centrast an 


added value, but to my mind 
that boiling, bubbling café in 


Bizerta is one of the moat 
picturesque sights I have ever 
seen, 

It made me wonder some- 
what why our own British 
social life could not be ar- 
ranged on similar lines. The 
habitués of the café were quite 
content to sit and watch the 
colour and movement: two 
glasses of thin beer as in- 
necuous as soda-water amply 
satisfied their hankerings for 
refreshment. Our own men, 
when they trooped in—a nen- 
descript horde enough—fitted 
themselves into the picture 
with that remarkable adapta- 
bility possessed by the British 
seaman, and seemed thorough- 
ly eontented with their let. 
There was not the smallest 
suspicion of drunkenness any- 
where, there was no unseem! 
brawling. But I remembered 
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a night in Devonport of a v 
different cast, with the naval 
piquets extremely busy in 
reunding up intoxicated blue- 
jackets, with the Flagstaff 
Steps erowded with a blas- 
phemous fighting assortment 
of drink-mad humanity, who 
were blind and deaf to al] 
ideas of reason er deceney, 
Lacking the brightness of the 
café, the crews of various 
warships had been compelled 
te seek relaxation in the only 
places where it might be 
found, the unattractive publio- 
house bar, where drinking was 
the enly business eneouraged, 
and a man was welcomed 
more fer the length of his. 
purse than for any other 
reasen. 

They closed the café at an 
early hour. There were no 
French piquets to shepherd 
the Legionaries to their big 
gaunt barracks on the hillside; 
the men walked astraightly 
home, and the streets did not 
echo to yelled choruses of 
indecency. 

“We think we're the salt of 
the earth,” we told ourselves ; 
‘but there’s quite a lot we 
could learn yet—in spots, 

Here in Bizerta we happened 
upon the French conception 
of a “Q” boat. It differed 
somewhat from ours. This 
“Q” was merely a fishing-bost, 
of some twenty tons maybe, 
offiicered and manned by & 
petty officer and half a dozen 
matelots. By way of arma- 
ment she carried & sawn- 
off soixante -quinze amidships, 
roughly camouflaged by 4 
But she 
had already two Fritzes to 
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her credit, definitely seuppered 
by close-range gun-fire after 
heated and gallant actions. 
We envied whilst we won- 
dered. Hearing the French- 
men’s stories, we felt much 
the same as does the angler, 
with his expensive, ultra- 
perfect outfit, who fishes for 
a week without result, whilst 
watching the country urehin 
pull two-pound trout in me- 
notonous succession from a 
stream with no better aids 
than a willow wand and a 
bent pin! 

The weather breke, and 
Brig X promptly dragged her 
moorings in the blackness of 
a howling night of storm. 
We decided we were getting 
fed-up with port life, and as 
soon as opportunity offered 
went to interview the S.N.O. 
of the port for permission to 
‘proceed to sea. He gave us 
orders to return to the Base 
as best we thought fit, but he 
also mentioned that a hostile 
submarine had been reported 
as active on the Skerki Bank. 
Tt was far from being suitable 
weather for naval action in a 
small ship; but eur lengings 
were keener than ever, especi- 
ally after our yarns with the 
French ‘Q’s” people, and as 
the wind, though violent, was 
fair for leaving port, we 
bustled about, filled up with 
stores and water, and event- 
ually weighed anchor one even- 
ing and proceeded to sea. 

_ For many a day we cruised 
in the vicinity of Skerki; only 
once was the alarm sounded. 
It was atill blowing fresh, and 
the ship was wallowing under 
much-shortened canvas, It 
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was about midnight, and white 
water was roaming aboard us 
with maddening persistency. 
But we were so utterly fed-up 
with our ill-luck that we quite 
determined to engage, even if 
we had to make a muzzle-to- 
muzzle matter ef it. We even 
discussed the possibility of 
carrying Fritz by the board. 
On account of the darkness 
there was no particular reason 
for us to remain under cover; 
we of the afterguard clustered 
aft by the wheel, watching the 
slowly appreaching shadew, 
that was hump-backed, and 
very obviously carrying a 
wireless mast. We got the 
gums up very quietly, and 
trained them on the approach- 
ing bulk, and were on the 
point of opening fire and 
chancing it when it swung 
its broadside to us and 
revealed itself to be an 
antiquated French gunboat 
returning from patrol—a di- 
minutive, whale- backed craft 
that might have passed muster 
for a submarine on the surface 
even in broad daylight. 

There was nothing to do 
but mentally to congratulate 
the Frenchmen on their exeeed- 
ingly narrow escape from an- 
nihilation;: another minute or 
two must have seen our entire 
armament in action, even to 
the depth-charge-thrower ; and 
as the range was short, it is 
extremely probable that the 
gunboat would have been 


blown sky-high. 

Without so much as hail- 
ing us, he passed, swirling 
and fussing on, throwing big 
water over his scooping bows, 
and vanished into the howl- 
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ing blackness that was all 
about. 

Twe evenings later our wire- 
less operator reported confused 
wireless signals coming along 
which failed to answer to any 
of his codes and ciphers. Our 
wireless was not directional ; 
but we made it directional by 
the simple process of steering 
various courses until we dis- 
cerned the signals coming with 
increased strength. Only an 
enemy submarine, we decided, 
could produce those incoherent 
signals, and we maintained a 
most eareful look-ont for long 
after the signals had ceased 
to trouble our receiving tele- 
phones. 

We found proof during the 
ensuing day that our suspicions 
had been more or less correct. 
At first, when the object was 


reported, we named it for a 
floating oil-drum; but as we 
drew nearer we realised our 


mistake. It was an ugly 
German mine bobbing nastily 
in the ’scend of the seas—quite 
obviously an enemy mine-laying 
craft had been active laying a 
sinister barrier across the track 
of the expected Bizerta convoy. 
No question about it: the 
German secret service picked 
up a lot of information one 
way and another. But of the 
submarine auther of the mine- 
laying there was nothing what- 
ever to be seen. Our duty 
was obvious: we proceeded to 
risk our camouflage and sank 
the offending mine by rifle- 
fire; after which we waited for 
darkness te clese down again, 
and transmitted a wireless 
signal to all concerned that 
mines were as likely as not 
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present in certain indicated 
positions, and advising all 
craft to give that neighbour. 
hoed a wide berth. Whether 
eur signals were heard and 
acted on we never learnt, but 
we had done our best to safe- 
guard the friendly shipping 
that was expected, 

Then, after beating about 
the vicinity for a little while 
further, more or less hap- 
hazard, just in case Fritz 
returned, tigerwise, to his 
expected kill, we shaped 
eourse by way of Pantellaria 
for the Base, at which we were- 
already overdue. 

The whole cruise had been 
fruitless: we were dejected 
men. “Q” beating, we de- 
cided, was a very much over- 
rated form of amusement, 
Fritz, was our fervent declara- 
tion, had all his teeth in their 
sockets, and was too old a bird 
to be caught with such chaff 
as we were spreading for his 
gratification. 

Se far as the O.O. was con- 
cerned, he was desperately 
determined to attempt another 
brand of seafaring. After his 
many months in Brig X he 
yearned for the lost comforts 
of big ships. He told me that 
the nerve-strain was telling, 
and I believed him. For there 
was an undoubted tension on 
the nerves during all the time 
we were at sea, Actual action 
was less affrighting than the 
endless suspense and the ccea- 
sional feeling of sheer helpless- 
ness when the elements were 
massed together in conspiracy 

us. We could fight, 
yes; but we could neither 
compel action nor avoid it, 
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we had to take whatever was 
coming. And we knew that 
Brig X must sooner or later 
be outclassed. All the stories 
and reports we heard went te 
prove that enemy submarines 
operating in the Mediterranean 
were adopting a much heavier 
armament than anything we 
carried. 

Consequently, on reaching 
the Base and making his 
report, the C.O. asked te be 
relieved from his command. 
This request was granted, and 
I was appointed to provisional 
command of the brig. Allan 
had done good work, he had 
been in close action far oftener 
than most naval officers had 
been during the entire course 
of the war, and the D.8.C. 
that he had earned had been 
well earned. Indeed, certain 
judges, who knew what they 
were talking about, declared 
that a Victoria Cross would 
have been none too small 
a reward for his excellent 
work in outwitting the wily 
Han. 

We feund much stir an 
bustle at the Base. A project 
was afoot to administer a 
knock-out blow te the Turks, 
who, now that Bulgaria had 
definitely thrown in her hand, 
were wavering, and apparently 
wondering what benefit was to 
accrue to them from their 
eee in the World 

. There was talk of a 
dramatic landing at  Dedea- 
gatoh, a forlern-hope sort of 
affair, and Allan, our late C.O., 
was premptly roped in for this 
adventure, so that his hopes 
of ease were doomed to disap- 
pointment, 
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Came next the news that 
Brig X’s career of usefulness 
was finished, She was under- 
armed, and altogether unfitted 
te cope with the powerful sub- 
marines that were known to 
be operating in the waters of 
the Mediterranean; she was 
not suitable for the fitting of a 
heavier armament ; and—there 
was a general feeling every- 
where that the war was draw- 
ing near to itsclose. Odar little 
ship, aboard which we had en- 
countered such vicissitudes, 
was to be paid off, recondi- 
tioned, and returned to her 
original owners. The major 
part of her crew was to join 
Allan in the Dedeagatch enter- 
prise, since well-tried men 
were necessary for the project ; 
and it was deemed at Head- 
quarters that men who had 
veluntarily taken upon them- 
selves the onerous work of “Q” 
boating, would not be lacking 
when it came to desperate work 
ashore. 

As it happened, the Dedea- 
gatch project fizzled out more 
or less — which was, perhaps, 


just as well; because, after 


Turkey sued for peace and a 
close examination of the con- 
ditions at Dedeagatch was 
made, it was found that the 
landing meditated was fore- 
doomed to ghastly failure, on 
account of the enormous 
strength of the  fortifica- 
tions. 

But paid off Brig X was, 
and quickly. So quickly and 
so secretly, indeed, that there 
was hardly time for even the 
most easual of farewells; whilst 
the ceremony of paying-off— 
some ceremony according to 
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naval traditions—was curtailed 
to an extent that rendered it 
unnoticeable. 

One final question arises to 
the mind after living over these 
not so distant days: were the 
‘*Q” boats worth while? 

I think they were. The main 
fault about them all was that 
they came into being ‘too late, 
almost at the same time as 
a defensive armament was 
granted to merchant ships. 
The inevitable result of this 
concession to a gallant and 
hitherto undefended service 
was to drive enemy U-boats 
under water; instead of attack- 
ing by gan-fire on the surface, 
they resorted te the more 
deadly and less answerable 
method of torpedo attack. 
Bat H.M.S. Privet, one of the 
most lowly ef “Q's,” after 
a long career of usefulness, 
during which she was in 
action many times and suc- 
cessful more than once, sank 
an enemy submarine two days 
before the Armistice was de- 
olared,— which went to show 
that it was occasionally pessible 
to lure Fritz to his well-de- 
served doom, 

In the North Sea and Atlantio 
“Q” boats justified their exist- 
ence remarkably well, when 
once the slow-thinking powers 
realised the varying qualities 
of seafaring. There was a dis- 
position at one time to send 
ships into waters where similar 
ships never worked. To find 
an obvious coaster zigzagging 
away in mid-Atlantic was suffi- 
cient to arouse the suspicions of 
even the most lethargic and 
ebtuse of submarine comman- 
ders, That “‘Q’s” were often in 
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hot action, and that they were 
fought well, let the long list of 
naval V.C.’s tell. 

So far as the Mediterranean 
“Q” brigs were concerned, they 
certainly justified their coming 
into being, although they would 
have been infinitely more effec- 
tive had they embarked earlier 
on their camouflaged career. 
But one, and perhaps the 
main, result of their activi- 
ties was, that; the Italian 
sailing coasting trade, previ- 
ously completely paralysed by 
the ruthless depredations of 
enemy under-water craft, was 
enabled to resume; and what 
that meant to Italy—a country 
but ill-supplied with railways 
—history will probably tell at 
a future date, when all things 
are weighed fairly in the balance 
and honour is given where 
honour is due, 

So wary of Italian coasting 
eraft did German submarines 
become, that the masters of 
such vessels lost any hesitancy 
they might have had, and pro- 
ceeded to sea with the utmost 
regularity. Every sailing-brig 
was a potential submarine- 
killer in enemy eyes; and so 
fleet after fleet won through 
the danger-zone, and kept Italy 
supplied with the material and 
steres required to snatch vic- 
tery out of the jaws of impend- 
ing defeat. 

True, the tale of destruction 
was not a leng one: Brig X 
was actually the only brig that 
ceuld claim a definite victory ; 
but the worth of a thing is 
estimated mere by its general 
effect on the war as a whole 
than on its individual distino- 
tions. 

















FROM JINJA TO REJAF. 


BY ANDREW BALFOUR, C.B., CM.G. 


SoMEHOW Jinja suggests s 
joke. Atleast when you speak 
to any one unfamiliar with the 
place, he or she usually laughs 
and says “Jinja—how do you 
spell it?” Yet Jinja is far 
from being a joke on a still hot 
night when there is a steep hill 
to climb and the mosquitoes 
are busy. Then, indeed, one is 
apt to wish that the bungalows 
were not se far above the little 
pier which thrusts out into the 
still waters of the great Vic- 
toria Nyanza. 

Very different, however, is 
the feeling when you step forth 
from the door of one of these 
same bungalows into the fresh 
morning air and gaze abroad 
and around yeu. The lower 
part of the hill trends so steeply 
to the lake that the landing- 
place is tucked away beneath 
it and so invisible, but in any 
case the stranger has no eye 
for such a prosaic sight as a 
weoden wharf and a trim 
screw steamer. Nay, rather 
the eye seeks the glittering 
waters of Napoleon Gulf with 
the high forest-olad island in 
the foreground and roams 
along the varied coast -line 
from east to west, the while 
the mind is busy with vistas 
of the past. X 

Yonder is Uganda, from 
which the murdering hordes 
of the savage Mtesa were wont 
to swoop upon Usoga, Jinja has 
witnessed many battles and 
much cruelty and bloodshed in 





the past. One of its sights is 
the ancient tree sheltering the 
stones whereon the victims of 
the cruel despot of Uganda 
yielded up their lives to the 
knife or spear. Now, white 
children play around it and 
doves harbour in its branches, 
Indeed, the whole of the resi- 
dential part of Jinja is very 
peaceful. It is a garden town. 
Each bungalow has its com- 
pound, hedge-surrounded, full 
of flowers and shrubs. The 
roads are wide and in parts 
lined by a very beautiful 
sdlanaceous tree, with white 
and purple blossoms like those 
of the potato, but infinitely 
more magnificent, The open 
ground is carpeted by coarse 
grass, for the whole brae-face 
has been cleared and is now 
a verdant slope, steep but 
pleasant to the eye. The place 
is peaceful, lulled as it were to 
sleep by a distant lullaby of 
rushing waters; for even by 
day the ear catches a faint 
murmuring from the west, 
while at night, to the houses 
on the verge of the links, there 
rises on the air a continuous 
swishing sound, the song of 
the Ripon Falls, softened by 
distance but attractive to the 
ear as the first noise of rain in 
a dry and thirsty land. 

Let us step forth upon these 
links, links where golf #s played 
industriously upon a short 
grass; open downs studded 
here and there by single trees, 
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a fine free stretch provided 
with all necessary hazards, 
though it is the opposite bank 
which rejoices in a name that 
somehow seems designed to 
suit a place where the golf 
ball bounces—the name Bug- 
ungu. Thesward slopes gently 
to the west, to the gorge where 
the Nile has its birth, where it 
leaps inte being amongst black 
rocks and spray and eormo- 
rants and countless fish; where, 
gliding from the mighty lake, 
it gathers force and impetus; 
where, penned between high 
banks, it takes a river’s form, 
and encountering the first of its 
many barricades plunges over 
and across it; and, 300 yards 
in width, sweeps and swirls 
and gurgles to the north, a 
mighty mass of foam-flecked 
water. 

It is a wonderful sight, this 
birthplace of the Nile, wonder- 
ful as viewed from the heights 
of Busoga, now free of forest, 
but once the haunt of the 
Greaded tsetse fly—perhaps 
more wonderful close at hand. 
From abeve one gazes across 
the air space to the Kingdom 
of Uganda, to a lofty bank, in 
part cleared, in part shaggy 
with virgin forest. Here of an 
evening the lordly water-buck 
with his harem may be seen 
stealing te the river’s edge, 
where the crocodile lies in wait. 
Here also at times the western 
sky is full of the most wondrous 
hues, from burnished gold and 
salmon pink to a blood red 
which might have warmed the 
hearts of Mtesaand his acourséd 
son, 

Below, in the rock barricade, 
one marks the clefts through 
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which the river pours; the 
intervening islets green and 
feathered with vegetation, dark 
in contrast to the snowy patches 
of broken water, of bubble- 
sprinkled foam. South of the 
Falls the stream is placid, 
fringed here and there with 
reeds, a bread expanse dotted 
at times by the heads of hippos, 
stretching away till it merges 
with the lake and reaches the 
spot where the ferry plies from 
shore to shore. North of the 
Falls. the prospect is superb 
as viewed from the hill slope. 
The eye follows the valley down 
which the huge river hurries, 
bordered by great forest trees, 
seamed here and there by rocky 
fangs and ledges, streaked with 
white, widening into bays and 
backwaters and huge dark 
pools which cut into the banks, 
and over which hang trees 
where monkeys sport and fish- 
eagles sit motionless as statues. 

Descend the steeps and sally 
forth upon a rocky ridge which 
leads to the nearest of the 
cataracts, I doubt if there is a 
more attractive spet in Africa. 
It is not the magnificence of the 
scene, for that is surpassed by 
a theusand places in the Dark 
Continent, it is not even the 
thought that here the Father 
of Waters is in process of 
birth, that this is the very 
river which, after winding 
through Uganda, losing itself in 
the reeds and marshes of Lake 
Choga, thundering down the 
chasm at the Falls of Murchi- 
son, sweeping through a lonely 
land to the northern siltings 
of Lake Albert, anon gliding 
thence past Wadelai and 
Nimule, will bring wealth and 
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life to the Sudan and nourish 
the fellaheen of Egypt. Ne, 
it is rather that there is some- 
thing homelike in the place, 
There is a breeze blowing 
down the gorge, there is spray 
upon the face, there is the 
sound of running waters in 
the ears. The drought of 
Africa is gone, although the 
hot sun still shines. There is 
a kindly leek about it, and 
moreover it is full of life. 
The very water seems alive, 
The nearest of the Falls, ay, 
and the middle one, and that 
farthest away, are no great 
height, perhaps 30 feet, but 
the rush of the stream is 
grand. One geta quite close 
to the thick gliding arch of 
never-ending water — water 
green as a beryl in its depths, 
white as snow where the foam 
flecks it, resistless water, pour- 
ing, ever pouring, into the 
pool below. It has a fascinat- 
ing curve this liquid, hurrying 
mass. For how many thou- 
sand years did it thus leap 
the ledge before ever a white 
man’s eye beheld it, for how 
many thousand years will it 
continue so to do ere the hard 
rock is worn away? It is 
eating inte it all the time, it 
is ever speeding onwards, it 
tarries not nor rests, the seng 
of its labour fills the air. 
Yes, verily the water lives. 
And so does the large fish, 
which suddenly leaps into 
sight, shrouded in the cascade 
like a fly in amber and. is 
hurled baekwards whence it 
sprang. Talk of salmen-leaps! 
The Ripon Falls are alive with 
big fat barbel, all striving 
desperately to gain the lake. 





The broken water belew is 
literally studded with their 
fing and broad. black backs. 
The place is a seething mass 
of fish, big and little, bobbing 
on the surface, leaping up the 
water-slide, drifting down 
stream, dashing athwart the 
current—a truly marvellous 
sight. And, as if this was not 
enough, the little reck-ridges 
and pinnacles give foothold to 
soety, greedy cormorants and 
long-necked darters, which 
take toll of the smaller leapers, 
and must surely never know 
what it is to suffer want. 
Get hold of a rod and a spoon- 
bait, and if only the sun is on 
the water you are likely soon 
to be fastin a big barbel— 
anything up te 20 lb.—a 
stout fighter if not a very 
sperting fish, As you stand 
upon a reck laved by the Nile, 
which at times will surge up 
to your boot seles; you will 
see the clear but agitated 
water of the pool chock-a-bleck 
with big brown. shadows as 
the fish dart and drift hither 
and thither. It would seem 
impossible not to hook ene by 
aceident, and yet the perver- 
sity of the gentle art toc often 
sends the‘inexperienced angler 
home empty-handed. Now 
and again he may land a 
siluroid, one of the ugly cat- 
fish of the Nile, which, how- 
ever, despite its looks, is more 
succulent than the insipid 
barbel. Stages have been 
built to aid disciples of Izaak 
in their quest, but these get 
washed away or submerged 
when the Nile is high, Even 
se, one can do very well in the 
pool just at the base ef the 
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Fall or from a ledge hard by, 
past which the current swirls 
with a power and velocity that 
make one marvel at the 
strength and agility of the 
fish which can face it. There 
is an angling club at Jinja, 
and interesting records have 
been compiled, not only as to 
the weight of catches but as 
to the habits of the fish. Some 
day there will be a big hetel 
at Jinja, and the pionicker will 


defile the place, and pewer will gro 


be taken from the Falls to 
light Jinja and Kampala and 
even Entebbe, The little rail- 
way to Namasagali will be 
electrified, there will be water- 
works, and perhaps cotton- 
ginning factories—in short, 
the place may alter as greatly 
as it has altered since the days 
when Speke and Grant, first 
of all Europeans, clapped eyes 
upen its beauty. - 

The only wonder is that 
Jinja is not much more de- 
veloped, that the great source 
of energy so clese at hand has 
not been utilised, Had our 
American cousins ewned the 
cradle of the Nile it would 
have been rocked to some 
purpose. Well, the time will 
come, for if slew-going we 
are sure, and, after all, there 
will be much to regret onee 
Science has its way in the 
wilderness, even if comfort 
and efficiency are thereby 
secured. 

Let us turn our backs on 
the river, ascend the slope, 
and wander past the bunga- 
lows and the Banks. We 
arrive at the Indian bazaar, 
a dull street, with little of 
interest in it to 
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familiar with the East, and 
so eventually reach the v 

trim and tidy station which 
is the terminus of an off. 
sheot of the Uganda Rail- 
way, and, curiously enough, 
the only part of that railway 
which runs in Uganda. — 

The train has little to com. 
mend it, and fortunately the 
journey is short—some seventy 
miles, This little stretch of 
line, however, taps a cotton- 
wing country, and is of 
considerable economic import. 
ance, while it has also to be 
watched — watched carefully 
for plague. Its station build- 
ings are the best part of it, 
They are very trim and neat, 
well-built and carefully kept, 
rather a pleasing contrast to 
the tin shanties in British 
East Africa, theugh scarcely 
rivalling the impesing struc. 
tures which the Boche was 
pleased to ereot in what was 
once his territery. 

The country through which 
the little train passes is un- 
interesting, for the line is 
some distance from the Nile, 
though reughly parallel to it. 
Everywhere is low open forest, 
with a carpeting of long grass. 
It is hot and rather dusty, se 
that no one grieves when the 
journey, which takes a good 
few heurs, is at an end, We 
tumble out, and there is the 
Victoria Nile—a Nile which 
has settled down into’ placid- 
ity, something very unlike the 
boisterous river we left at 
Jinja. Broad, deep, and still, 
with an air of mystery and 
of impenetrable calm, it slips 
along through level country, 
its * fringed by reeds, 
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only the swirling surface- 
eddies telling of its strength, 

Namasagali—how these A fri- 
can names get at one !—is not 
a place wherein to linger, and 
onee on the little stern- wheeler 
we stay there and watch the 
barges being fastened in one 
long row te the bow, so that 
when eventually she pushes eff 
she suggests some kind of de- 
formed narwhal or sword-fish 
with a prodigious sneut nosing 
in front of her. It is just as 
well, for otherwise there would 
be the deuee to pay when the 
great sudd blecks of Choga 
hove in sight—these drifting 
masses of papyrus which would 
be enly too ready to jam them- 
selves between barge and 
steamer and play the part of 
the wait-a-bit thorn of the 
southern veldt. 

Meanwhile, hewever, it is all 
plain sailing down a clear water- 
way, with nething worse upon 
its bosem than the floating 
Pistias, which like tiny cab- 
bages drift gently with the 
stream, A solitary hill upon 
the eastern bank forms a land- 
mark in the vast plain through 
which we course, but it is soon 
left behind, and ere leng, as 
the magical African night easts 
its mantle on the wilderness 
and a million stars shine and 
twinkle overhead, we slip out 
stealthily and very peacefully, 
save fer the chug, chug of the 


dripping paddle floats, upon a p 


wide expanse of lonely water, 
the bosom of Lake Choga. 

_ Choga is scarcely a lake. It 
is rather a huge mere, a kind 
of tropical Norfolk bread, a 
flooding of the Nile over acres 
of barren land, a ponding of 
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waters which, semi-stagnant, 
lend themselves to the growth 
and sustenance of aquatic 
plants, and more especially of 
the swamp-loving papyrus. It 
is curious how closely the tufted 
top of the papyrus resembles 
the plume which decks the head 
of the Kavirondo crane, that 
golden-crested bird which so 
often wings across vast areas 
abandoned to this growth. It 
is almost as though the crane 
had taken a badge from its 
surroundings, its black velvety 
pad being the rich mud where 
the plant semetimes finds hold- 
ing ground, its shapely tuft 
the aigrette surmounting the 
plant’s tall stem. It is a 
beautiful thing this “‘mop-head 
of the giant rush,” so green its 
filaments, so intricate its de- 
sign of delicate branching 
threads topped, when in flewer, 
by tiny cones of the palest 
gold. If the crane sweeps over 
it, the busy lily trotter, hurry- 
ing aeross the broad flat water- 
leaves, the snake-necked darter, 
and the snowy egret harbour 
amengst it, but one sees few 
birds from the steamer’s deck, 
few birds and fewer animals. 
The swamp is desolate. 

A voyage upon Lake Choga 
is as uncertain as life itself. 
There is no saying when yeu 
will reach the desired haven. 
It all depends en the sudd, 
and the sudd is the devil. One 
all will be fair sailing, 
the next the broad water-lane 
has vanished, and a formidable 
barrier lies across the steamer’s 
path, The navigation is no 
easy matter, and the delays 
are often irksome in the ex- 
treme, Still, —— is 
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not like being nipped by ice. 
It is more like being lost in a 
maze, and, after nosing round, 
one usually wins clear, theugh 
at times it may be necessary 
te cleave a passage with the 
bill-hook, the anchor, and the 
double - handed saw—outting 
through papyrus, tearing at the 
tangling Phragmites, severing 
the long stems of the water- 
convolvulus, dislodging the 
floating amaranth and count- 
less little Pistias, There are 
many ecrocediles in Choga, and 
they may occasion unpleasant 
happenings. The ether day— 
that phrase which in Africa 
replaces the fairy tale’s ‘“‘onee 
upon a time’’—the other day 
a dug-out with two white men 
and its quota of black servants 
and paddlers encountered one, 
and the crocodile: paid the 


penalty of getting too elose 


to civilisation. He was nine 
feet long, and it was no easy 
matter to get him aboard, but 
eventually he lay on the 
rounded bottom of the un- 
certain vessel, which sped upon 
its way urged by its ebon 
crew, 

One of the white men oe- 
eupied a camp-chair, and sat 
with his face towards the bows. 
In a dug-out such a position is 
a fixture till land is reached, 
for one can play no pranks in a 
hollowed tree trunk, the most 
cranky of craft. The other 
sat towards the stern, and 
between the two were the black 
mén and the crocodile. Sud- 
denly the white: man in the 
bew realised that some com- 
motion was taking place be- 
hind his back: There were 
shouts and yells, the dug-out 
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lurched dangerously, his com- 
panion uttered a warning cry, 
In a momont he understood— 
the crocodile had come: alive; 
Presumably the bullet had 
merely grazed its spine and 
stunned it. Now the sheck 
had passed eff, and the saurian 
was beginning to make things 
lively. Its tail swung vici- 
ously from side to side, its jaws 
opened and snapped. Some of 
the blacks stumbled out of its 
way; one, a stout fellow, 
crouched between its snout 
and the back of his master’s 
chair. The white man could 
not even turn round to see 
what was happening, but 
fortunately he was a gentle- 
man of resource, who was 
accustomed to travel with a 
knife fashioned from an old 
bayonet. Thanking his stars 
that he had it with him, he 
handed it baek to his servant, 
and the plucky black, with one 
shrewd and powerful blow, 
drove the sharp steel through 
the monster’s neck and pinned 
it to the wood of the dug-out, 
Then, with all speed, a course 
was shaped for land, which 
was reached without further 
misadventure. What remained 
of life in the crecedile was ex- 
tinguished, and an adventure, 
which might easily have ended 
in tragedy, terminated happily. 

The lake is full of fish on 
which the crocodiles feed, and 
here and there on islands or 
swampy promontories one 
comes upon little celonies of 
fishermen. belonging to the 
Mukenzi, a tribe of the Bakenzi, 
the original lake-dwellers both 
of Choga and Kwania, the 
latter really a northern ex- 
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tension of the larger sheet of 
gudded water. 

The natives are almost am- 
phibious. The dug-outs in 
which they visit the steamer 
to sell their day’s catch are 
surely the most wretched in 
all Africa; miserable shells, 
searecly raised above water- 
level, leaking badly, so that 
when their owners are not 
paddling they are. baling, 
presumably for dear life, 
though whether beings who 
navigate in such oraft could 
possibly drown or become the 
prey of crecodiles is, to say 
the least, doubtful. They are 
a curieus primitive folk, but 
it seems a deadly existence 
to live in nakedness amongst 
swamps and reeds and mos- 
quitoes—the life of a frog and 
not of a man. Doubtless, 
hewever, the Mukenzi are 
content, which is more than 
most felk are, so it is no use 
wasting pity upon them. 
There is at. first a strange 
beauty about these sudd 
regions of Africa, but it soon 
palls, for acres of papy- 
rus grow monotonous unless 
one has visions ef making 
paper out of them, an in- 
dustry which may one day 
transform these vast green 
stretches. 

We are fortunate in finding 
the channel next morning, and 
plod along hour after hour till, 
far ahead, a very tall and 
solitary palm rises against the 
blue sky, marking the place 
of disembarkation for the Lake 
Albert road. The palm is said 
to be ene mentioned by Sir 
Samuel Baker, the place is 
Masindi Port, and as much 





like a port as is the corner of 
a duek-pond. 

Perhaps the comparisen is 
hardly fair, for the lake was 
high, and whatever landing- 
place exists had been sub- 
merged. <As it was, the 
steamer anchored off a little 
bay flanked by reedy banks, 
and the passengers transferred 
themselves and their belong- 
ings into wobbly dug -outs, 
which have a wonderful hold- 
ing capacity; and are well 
adapted for negotiating shoals 
and shallows. We disembark 
upon sundry planks, which 
keep the feet from being mired 
in the eozy slime of mud and 
rotting vegetation, and pro- 
ceed up a slepe to a spot 
where, epposite some tumble- 
down bandas, a motor-lorry is 
in waiting. Somehowit seems 
strangely out of place at Ma- 
sindi Port. 

The journey thence to Ma- 
sindi is scarcely exhilarating. 
The road is red, there is bush 
and low forest where there are 
not clearings with banana 
groves. Here and there are 
hill-ranges where the prospect 
improves, but it is rather a 
mournful and monotonous land- 
scape, this bit of Unyore, and 
calls for scant notice, Black 
night has shrouded it leng 
before Masindi is reached, a 
black night lit by countless 
fireflies and resonant with the 
rumblings of distant thunder. 

Masindi, the capital, has 
much to commend it. For one 
thing, it lies in open country, 
in a shallow basin covered with 
short rough grass, aud looks 
out: on weeded hill-ranges 
sufficiently picturesque, For 





















































another, it is excellently kept, 
a clean trim place, the official 
bungalews well - designed, 
homely and comfortable abodes, 
soreened against the mosquite 
and yet pleasing to the eye. 
There is a little hotel in Ma- 
sindi, ne great shakes of a 
place, but better than the usual 
rest-house, and a very consider- 
able native population oeeupies 
the eongeries of huts which 
cluster amongst trees and 
plantains on the slepes to the 
south-west. A notable feature 
is the tower of the missien 
church, a pretentious red 
building bowered in greenery. 
What a change since Sir 
Samuel Baker’s day! Yet, 
after all, though in mere ex- 
ternals Africa may change, her 
dark heart remains as of yere, 
Ge into the little cemetery 
and you will see the tombstone 
of one who sought to defy 
superstitien. He was teld that 
if he felled a certain holy tree 
disaster would overtake him, 
but he laughed at native fears 
and native warnings and, 
possibly in a spirit of bravado, 
did the deed, Within a year 
he and all those asseciated with 
him in this impiety had 
vanished like the tree, and new 
his lonely grave is one of the 
sights of the station. It is at 
Masindi that ene can obtain 
the interesting pettery glazed 
with plumbago and fashioned 
to resemble gourds of various 
shapes and sizes, attractive 
products ef native manufaeture 
with a beautiful jet-black lustre 
and very graceful outlines. 
One would fain have lingered 
at Masindi, a hospitable spot, 
but even the few hours avail- 
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able were due to the need of 
repairs to the motor-lorry, and 
when these were completed we 
rolled off once more. en route 
for Butiaba, The bush closed 
in upon the road as soon as the 
outskirts of Masindi were left 
behind, and again the journey 
grew menotonous until all at 
once weird sounds announced 
that everything was not well 
with the lerry, Far from it; 
for soon the ponderous vehicle 
was at a standstill, and her 
passengers, after waiting a 
while in vain and sending back 
a message fer a repairer, had 
perforce to foot-sleg it, hoping 
that ere night their camp 
outfits might reach them, and 
that threatening clouds would 
not burst before a coffee 
plantation was reached where 
there was a chance of food and 
shelter. The road improved as 
we tramped along it, for here 
and there clumps of mighty 
trees towered alongside, out- 
liers, doubtless, of the great 
Budonga forest, home of the 
elephant and the chimpanzee, 

We catch a glimpse of a 
colebus monkey swinging him- 
self te earth, his white and 
sablelivery conspieuous against 
the forest background, and 
then, somewhat suddenly, find 
signs of civilisation. We are 
in a ocoeffee-growing country, 
and there are the shambas with 
their rews ef pretty bushes, 
whereon cluster the beautiful 
red berries, which almest make 
ene think of holly-trees and 
snew. Large tracts ef the 
eountry are cultivated here, 
and the planters are waiting 
for the day when facilities will 
be given them for export to the 
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north, They are far, very far 
frem the sea, these pioneers of 
Empire who have mastered the 
bush, but they grow good 
coffee and they live in hope, 
Like most Colonials, they are 
a hospitable felk, and, as usual, 
there are Seots among them, 
who can preduee seones for tea 
and relish a tale in their native 
Doric. A restful night at a 
pioturesque homestead amongst 
the coffee, and we are off again 
next morning by the resusci- 
tated lorry. For a space we 
leave the shambas and skirt the 
fringe of the primeval forest, 
which recalls the famous High 
Woods of southern Trinidad. 
There is a dense jungle, and 
out of it rise tall lean trees 
seeking the light. There is a 
multitude ef creepers, a riot of 
green growth, and the ground 
is covered with rotting vegeta- 
tien, the decay of ages. 

The forest glades are almost 
chilly, and the forest itself is 
very still Even its clear 
streams are silent, slinking 
along amongst the under- 
growth and starred in places 
with white flowers. Strange 
creatures lurk in the green 
depths—the man-like ape al- 
ready mentioned, the giant 
forest heg, and little-known 
nocturnal ramblers. Here the 
elephants bear heavy tusks, 
and are savage frem much 
hunting; but there is no sign 
of them as we lumber past 
their retreat, 

Oace more come coffee-fields, 
unhappily devastated by the 
deadly thrips, so that the once 
comely bushes look starved and 
lean and ragged, a sorry sight. 
But we think no more of coffee, 


for, away beyend, we sight a 
mighty mountain-range, and 
we know we are leoking at the 
Belgian Congo, A little farther 
and at the base of the distant 
range gleam the blue waters of 
a lake. It is our first glimpse 
of the Albert Nyanza. Ere 
leng we are at the end of the 
motor journey, for the winding 
road down the steep esearp- 
ment to Lake Albert is not yet 
ready for traffic, and so we 
halt upen the brink and, dis- 
mounting, look dewn upon the 
quiet stretch of waters which 
gladdened the eyes of Baker 
and his hereic wife on March 
14th, 1864, 

The prospect is superb, the 
long blue lake lying in its 
mountain treugh, narrowing 
to the north, where the Bahr- 
el-Jebel leaves it, stretching at 
its full breadth of five-and- 
twenty miles away to the 
south where lies the snow- 
capped Ruwenzori, invisible 
from where we stand. About 
us are blocks of rough granite, 
and a steny path twists and 
twines down the hill-faee to 
the seven miles or so of level 
bush-covered land which 
reaches out to the lake margin. 
Purple-grey and vast, beyond 
the lake, lies the Cengo but- 
tress, 7000 feet in height, and 
seemingly rising sheer from 
the Nyanza, whieh to-day is 
smeoth as glass, placid as any 
pond, In the foreground at 
the lake’s verge lies Butiaba: 
a few houses, a few huts, the 
port from which the steamer 
starts, the little white steamer 
which we can make out clearly 
with the glass, and which is 
called Sir Samuel Baker. 
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It is easy work swinging 
downhill, albeit the track is 
steep and rough and stony, 
and must try the porters who, 
with impedimenta upon their 
heads, follow us as we descend, 
The geing is heavy amongst 
the sand of the alluvial flats, 
which are full of salt and sup- 
pert euphorbias and little else, 
Indeed, it is rather a dreary 
trudge, though we have the 
memory of a fine view to cheer 
us and the prospeet of a bit of 
sport at Butiaba, where there 
is fishing fit for a lord. 

Emerging frem the seraggy 
bush we cross the open and 
find ourselves upon the verge 
of a kind of lagoon, an over- 
flow from the lake, which has 
to be crossed in a dug-out. 
Thereafter we pass a few 
Bagaya dwellings, with their 
curious food stores, like bee- 
hives set on poles, Anon we 
come upen an Ajowa village, 
with yet another type of grain 
store, and soon reach Butiaba, 
a cluster of thatched huts with 
European houses some little 
distance off. At a tiny wharf 
lies the white paddle-steamer, 
smart as paint and polishing 
can make her, The night is 
spent under a hospitable roof 
close to the lake shere, and in 
the morning, ere it grows het, 
twe of us embark in a tiny 
steel dinghy with a sturdy 
black as oarsman, and push 
off, armed with a tarpen red 
and the steutest of tackle, for 
we are in quest ef the giant 
Nile perch, Lates niloticus, It 
is very calm on the lake, the 
surface unbroken save where 
an otter’s head cleaves the 
surface, as, startled by our ap- 
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proach, he makes for a bed of 
reeds. The lake is very high, 
and much of what was once 
dry land is under water. We 
pull slowly along such a sub- 
merged bank, from which 
bushes and even trees thrust 
upwards with bare branches, 
killed by the long immersion, 

For a time nothing happens 
as, with a dead fish for bait 
fixed in a truly formidable ap- 
paratus of metal. framework 
and hooks, we trawl slowly 
round a point, 

Suddenly, however, there is 
a cheek, ‘A snag surely!” is 
the thought, for the feeling is 
as though one was fast to the 
Continent of Afriea. But no! 
the reel spins, the line travels 
out faster and faster. There 
can be no doubt we are into a 
big fish, It is a wild rush, and 
yard after yard of stout tackle 
vanishes into the depths. On 
goes the powerful brake and 
the strain begins to tell. The 
line slackens, cautiously we 
reel in, the black rower pulling 
slowly off-shore the while, well 
inte deep water. Then once 
again the reel handle whizzes 
as the fish dashes for freedom. 
Again the brake checks him, 
and as the line rises it is 
apparent that the quarry is 
seeking the surface. Fifty or 
sixty yards away he breaks it 
and hurls himself into the 
sunlight, a huge mass like 
molten silver, curving in the 
air like a leaping salmon and 
splashing heavily as he regains 
his element. He sounds and 
down goes the taut line, and 
the thick rod quivers and 
bends and the arms grow 
weary. There can be no 
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doubt that he is a heavy 
fish, a very heavy fish, and 
that he is fighting hard for 
his life. Once more the brake 
tells and the reel gathers in 
the line ineh by * inch, 
Heavens! how heavy he is. 
We hazard conjectures as to 
his weight. Perehance 100 
pounds. A pereh of about 
170 had been caught at Buti- 
aba not long before — the 
record fish for Lake Albert, 
A 96-pounder had fallen to 
one of us but a few weeks 
ago, Was this one any 
bigger? Time alone would 
show, but he seemed to weigh 
a ton, The sun beat down 
from eut a cloudless sky, and 
the sweat broke out on one, 
for playing a giant Lates is 
no joke. Again and again 
the reel had to spin; again 
and again the weary winding 
shortened the line and the life 
of the big perch at one and 
the same time, At last, after 
half an hour’s battle, both 
fisher and fish were spent, 
dead-beat; but the fight was 
an unequal one, for the former 
had allies, the latter none, and 
80 away down in the depths 
there appeared a huge dim 
shape which was dragged 
upwards limp and inert till 
ence more it broke the surface, 
but this time on its side. A 
veritable monster, with huge 
scales, a blubbery toothless 
mouth gaping wide, and re- 
vealing a vast capacious maw, 
a yellow eye luminous and seem- 
ingly void of any pupil, a great 
humped back and prodigious 
fins and tail, He was well- 
nigh as long as the dinghy, 
and the question was how to 


get him aboard. The black 
was ready, and the gaff struck 
fair and surely into the gleam- 
ing mass. Then two white 
men leant to one side while 
the oarsman, steadying the 
victim with the gaff, slashed 
a holding place with the knife, 
and then with one heave 
landed the monster upon the 
bottom boards. Happily he 
was past a struggle, for it 
would have been highly un- 
pleasant to be capsized in a 
lake swarming with crocodiles 
and hundreds of yards from 
any dry land. In due course 
we weighed him on the scales, 
which registered 131 lb. His 
length was five feet five 
inches, his greatest girth three 
feet ten inches—a capital 
catch, but by no means a 
record. That, I believe, is 
held by a fish taken in Lake 
No im the Sudan, which 
tipped the beam at well over 
200 Ib. 

He was good to eat as well 
as good to cateh, and happily 
there was plenty of him, for 
famine was abroad in the land, 
and the steamer’s crew were 
short of food, 

Therefore we all ate him 
and enjoyed him as we sped 
down the lake to the merry 
tune of splashing paddles. 
Time was no object, and it was 
agreed that we should run for 
four hours up the ‘Victoria 
Nile to see the famous Falls 
of Murchison, which are less 
known than they deserve to 
be. The mouth of the river in 
the north-eastern corner of the 
lake is sudded and the channel 
takes a little finding, but once 
found there is a good broad 
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water-way bordered by dense 
papyrus. We run eastwards 
and the southern bank leeks 
attractive, for the fiats border- 
ing the lake have been left 
behind and the country is one 
of open forest. It rises gently 
from the river in a long slope, 
broken by hillecks, and fine 
trees are grouped upon it pic- 
turesquely. It is park-like 
in its way, and the grassy 
stretches and shady patches 
are inviting, but we look in 
yain for habitations. The 
whole district is taboo, taboo 
because of the tsetse fly, It 
is a sleeping-sickness area, and 
what natives the dread disease 
has spared have been deperted, 
It is a lonely land so far as 
man is eoneerned. But if he 
is gone, inhabitants of a sort 
remain, for a small herd of 
elephants swings into sight, 
the sun shining on the ivery 
of the tusker who leads them. 
With their peouliar rocking 
gait they plange through the 
leng grass, vanishing behind 
clumps of trees, reappearing 
farther on, their big backs 
dipping and rising, their trunks 
swinging frem side to side, 
their fan-like ears flapping like 
the sails of a ship. . Some- 
how these great quadrupeds 
remind one of vessels ploughing 
through a heavy sea—new lest 
in the trough, anon cresting a 
swell, Queer beasts, ages eld, 
and always interesting, One 
is very black, the others grey. 
If only they stood still they 
weuld leok like ant-hills, and 
their ewn familiar birds would 
come and settle on them. 
They vanish, but ether game 
comes inte view—the tawny 
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Uganda cob, a very handsome 
antelope, and herd after herd 
of shaggy water-buek. Harte- 
beeste, too—probably Jackson 
hartebeeste, with smooth hides 
and ungainly bodies sloping 
sharply from withers te rump, 
Hew their restless tails twitch! 
and yet they stand agaze de- 
void of fear. It is a paradise 
for game now that man is out 
of the picture. Yet in the 
bleod ef some of these fine 
creatures the wriggling try- 
panosome, harmless to them, 
but deadly to their greatest 
enemy, may be _ speeding 
amongst the red blood-cells, 
This, however, is not a place 
for such theughts, for the 
reaches ef the Nile below the 
Murchisen Falls are probably 
the most pleasing in the whole 
course of that histerio river. 
Not the grandest, fer the 
valley below the Ripon Falls 
is finer; the Fola Rapids, near 
Nimule, are said to be mag- 
nificent; the Shabluka gorge, 
in the Sudan, has a grim 
beauty ef its own; and the 
rugged scenery about Shellal 
and Assuan is, at certain times, 
impressive in the extreme, No, 
except at the Falls, the Nile 
here is not grand, but it is 
most pleasant to the eye, and 
full of an abiding interest. 
As ene progresses, the south- 
ern bank takes the form of 
gravelly hillocks covered with 
grass and trees, and behind 
these riverside hummocks the 
ground rises steeply, but is 
broken and diversified in rather 
@ singular manner fer Nile 
scenery. Mereover, it is dotted 
with * of game, or with 
solitary buck, and it possesses 
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a refreshing greenness and con- 
siderable variety of foliage. 
On the sandspits of the fore- 
shore lie huge crocediles, seme 
olive-dun, seme yellowish- 
green, some almost black in 
colour, hideous saurians with 
jaws agape basking in the bril- 
liant sunshine, warming their 
bellies on the mud. There are 
many birds, fish and bateleur 
eagles, storks with leng yellew 
beaks, snowy egrets, the pie- 
bald ibis, purple herons, black 
and white and painted king- 
fishers, grebes, darters, and a 
dozen ethers to whom the Nile 
means food and home, The 
nests of weaver-birds deck the 
bushes ashore. The nerthern 
bank is lower and mere forest- 
elad, Against one dense clump 
of trees, half hidden in the 
tangled wilderness, we see a 
big blaek bull-elephant, a 
solitary monster apparently 
half asleep. Soon we notice 
froth upen the surface, bubbles 
encased in a brownish spume, 
The Nile looks like a river in 
spate: it is drumly and foam- 
bedeeked. We are nearing the 
great Falls, There is, hewever, 
no sign of them, Instead, it 
would seem as though the 
river ended—ended right up 
against a high, wooded, red- 
dish cliff. The crocediles be- 
come more numerous; as in 
Baker's day, they are te be 
counted by tho soore. Fire at 
them, and it looks almost as 
if a drove of submarines were 
being launched, The scene is 
astenishing even to those used 
to crocodiles, Hippos thrust 
their heads out of the river and 
grunt vigerously, and then away 
to our right frent comes the 
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roar of leaping waters. Drift- 
ing spray appears high abeve 
the tree-tops, and suddenly we 
turn almost at right angles to 
our course. A long gorge lies 
before us, dark in the rays of 
the declining sun. The gouts 
ef freth grow larger, and 
there are more of them; the 
strength of the current in- 
creases. Wooded cliffs rise om 
either hand to 300 feet or 
more. At one point, where 
is an island, they appreach 
each other slightly, and 
through the gap between 
them one sees a tumbling 
mass of water, churned white 
and breaking incessantly on 
huge boulders in the river's 
bed, from which there leaps 
up almost rhythmically a 
white mist of spray, rising and 
falling as though dancing to 
the music of the Falls, Thus 
far and no farther said the 
telegraph wire which runs 
across the chasm, for, sagging 
in the centre, it weuld have 
caught our mast, Hence ever- 
beard went the anchor, and 
we swung to the chain in mid- 
stream, a stream dotted by 
the snouts ef saurians, and 
from which every new and 
then rose a fiesh-coloured 
hippo’s head. 

Very soon it was night, but 
such a night! There was a 
fine moon, and the vault was 
clear and full of stars. The 
cliffs were ebon black, the 
river vague and mysterious, 
for a sheeny haze rose from 
it, and upen this the meon’s 
rays played. All night long 
the hippos granted, disturbed 
by such a strange visiter as 
the steamer, while now and 
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then the eerie ory of seme 
night-bird floated on the still 
air. Up before dawn to wit- 
ness the sunrise, surely one of 
the most magnificent a man 
could see, For a moment all 
seemed lost in shadow, and 
then a dull red light filtered 
inte the eastern sky above the 
Falls, a mere streak at first, 
but extending rapidly and 
beginning to glow as theugh 
it were the reflection of a fire. 
Immediately the light clouds 
assumed a hue of ruddy gilt, 
and the sky above our heads 
lightened to a clear pale blue 
in which one bright star re- 
mained like some tinsel trophy 
ata fair. Theday had started, 
and at once from the forest 
bluff a flight of kites oom- 
meneed, the big brown birds 
launching themselves silently 
into space and wheeling off to 
look for breakfast. A hawk 
shot across the gorge, flying 
fast as though urged by 
hunger. The river turned a 
silver gilt, a marvellous coleur, 
and reflected every golden 
cloud and all the bushes which 
flanked it and bent to meet it, 
The day brightened, the waters 
teok on the hue of a dove’s 
breast, the sun came steal- 
ing inte sight, swiftly topping 
the cliffs of the chasm and 
illuminating the leaping 
waters. What was only half 
visible in the evening light 
was now plain before us. We 


eould see the scar of a land- 
slide; we recognised that the 
beautiful illustration in Baker’s 
beok was either in part imag- 
inary, or that the Falls have 
altered since his day. One 
cannot see the whole cascade 
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from the gorge. Only the 
lower cataract is visible, and 
even that only in part. Hence 
it was necessary to get into a 
whale-boat and row up the 
river as far as possible—no 
easy task, for the current is 
tremendous. Keeping close te 
the western bank we progress 
slowly, and turning a promi- 
nence observe a horrible look- 
ing spot, a reach of mud run- 
ning inland between high 
hilloeks, a kind of ravine over- 
grown by unhealthy - looking 
bush. What really made it 
horrible, however, was the fact 
that it was literally packed 
with crocodiles. At such close 
quarters—for the nearest was 
not twenty yards away—this 
mass of scaly reptiles, of musk- 
exuding monsters, with their 
evil heads, huge fangs, rugged 
backs and serrated tails, was 
little less than awesome. It 
was a relief’ to fire at them 
and see them galvanised to 
life and te activity, waddling 
and slithering waterwards in 
clumsy haste, plunging into 
the flood and reappearing as 
se many little knobs travelling 
fast across stream amongst 
the foam and bubbles. We 
pulled between the island and 
the shore, but could get no 
farther, for it was not safe, 
and the thought of the brutes 
we had just seen did not en- 
courage us to take any undue 
risks, Thus we did not enter 
the basin at the foot of the 
Falls, and indeed saw little 
more of them than we had 
done, save a kind of — * 
cascade, Still, we were much 
nearer, and could better ap- 
preciate the force and fury of 
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the waters thundering down- 
wards some 120 feet in all, 
though undoubtedly divided 
into an upper and a lower 
portion, and not ene great 
sweep from top te bottom, as 
pictured in ‘Albert Nyanza.’ 
- Back to the steamer and & 
last look at the chasm and the 

rge. One of us who had 
been here before recounted how, 
high on the oliff edge, sil- 
houetted against the sky, he 
had seen on his last visit a 
large bull-elephant. As he 
watched it the pachyderm 
lifted onehind leg andscratched 
the ether with his foot! One 
of the charms of this part of 
Central Africa is that no one 
can tell what may happen 
next! 

It was easy work running 
down-stream, and soon we were 
crossing the mud shallows at 
the northern end of Lake 
Albert, Turning to the north 
we entered the wide Bahr-el- 
Jebel, the main Nile, and 
marked away on the right a 
solitary palm of great height 
standing sentinel-like upen a 
ridge. There is still to tell of 
the voyage to Nimule, which 
takes about twenty-four hours 
from the lake. We pass places 
with histerio names, Wadelai 
and Dafile, recalling memories 
of Emin Pasha; we go ashore 
and hunt guinea-fowl in spots 
where Roosevelt eamped not 
se very long ago, There is 
famine in the land. The Alur 
people on the banks have been 
gathering the fruit of the 
doleib palm for food. We 
ancher fer the night in what 
looks like a lake, a huge ex- 
pansion of the river with a 
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low hill-range to the east, be- 
hind which stretches a country 
still almost unknown. After 
Dufile comes Ibrahim, a pic- 
turesque spot’ with a bold 
mountain, and after Ibrahim 
some fine rocky islands, green 
as emeralds with vivid ereepers 
and ringed round by papyrus, 
and after these comes Nimule, 
the end of the voyage. But 
there is no getting to Nimule 
by steamer. The -whale-boat 
has again te be manned, and 
the black crew labour up the 
Nyame river between dense 
belts of reeds. These gave way 
to banks of a sort, and there 
at the base of a rocky hill 
are the few stene and thatch 
houses, the hut clusters and 
the two flags which constitute 
the southern outpost of the 
Sudan. Not long ago this was 
also Uganda, but geography 
has been changing a good deal 
of late years. So the Union 
Jack flies here with the new 
flag of Egypt bearing three 
silver stars and crescents on a 
red ground, and we find a 
solitary Syrian who is doctor 
and Mamur roiled into one, and 
a very good fellow, anxious to 
help in every possible way. 

Our porters are ready for 
the hundred-mile tramp to 
Rejaf—a crowd of lean naked 
Acholi, who make a wild dash 
for the baggage, each man 
striving to get a comfortable 
load. They are driven off and 
things eventually are done 
decently and in order, so that 
it is a highly respectable cara- 
van which troops out of this 
death-trap of a place and climbs 
the rocky slope. The read 
runs far from the Nile in order 
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to aveid fly-belts and sleeping 
sickness districts, and it eannot 
be said that the itinerary is an 
interesting one. The natives, 
Bari for the most part, are 
degraded-leoking and sullen. 
There is little fine scenery, 
game is scarce. It is a sad 
country, scorehed by bush- 
fires, ravaged by disease, 
haunted by the spectre of 
famine, 

And yet, because the road 
which runs through it may 
ere long be a great highway 
with motors traversing it and 
carrying heavy bags ef coffee, 
with flying ferries across the 
rivers which obstruct it, with 
streams of people ceming and 
going along it, we must say a 
little about it, though as little 
as possible, Once having 
gained the top of the leopard- 
infested ridge abeut Nimule, 
the read, which is suitable for 
@ bicycle, runs fer many a 
mile through stunted forest. 
Away on the left a long bush- 
covered mountain-range in- 
terposes its bulk between 
us and the Nile, whieh beyond 
it forms the famous Fola 
Rapids. To the right is a vast 
stretch of country, here and 
there kopjes eropping up from 
the plain, here and there the 
smoke spirals of native fires 
wavering upwards against a 
blue sky. It is very hot, and 
there is nething to be seen 
of wild life save occasional 
tracks ef dik-dik er other ef 
the smaller antelope. It takes 
three and a half hours te 
reach the Assua river, a bread 
stream, half empty, and full ef 
sand-banks. The camp is on 
the farther side. As we ap- 
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proach the ford, down a long 
wlope, the scene is typically 
African. Thorny bush every- 
where, a circle of grass huts 
in a clearing, a river dried up 
in places, wandering to the 
Nile between low banks set 
with palms and scrubby baubi- 
nias; an angry sun sinking 
behind a distant hill-range, 
and great bats flitting hither 
and thither in agile zig-zag 
flight like so many evil spirits. 
In the rains the Assua must 
be a formidable obstacle. In 
the dry season it takes you to 
the knees in places if you 
despise the crazy dug - out, 
through the holes and cracks 
of which the water gushes. 
The camp was well enough 
and moderately clean, but 
plagued by mosquitoes. It 
was much toe near the river. 
In all probability representa- 
tions have caused its removal 
to a better site. It is worth 
noting that none of the camps 
on the Nimule-Rejaf road ap- 
pear to harbour the dreaded 
spirillum carrier, that loath- 
some, leathery, eight-legged 
tick which loves the darkness 
and the bloed of man. 

Soen the woed fires blazed, 
throwing the surroundings 
inte a deeper darkness, the 

ing of the questing gnat 
shrilled in the ear, and it was 
a case of under mosquito-nets 
with all celerity, if twelve 
days later on one did not wish 
to be shaking a thermometer. 

From Assua te Aju is two 
hours, and Aju is a geed place 
for breakfast. Frem Aju to 
Itu Gaffari takes ene hour and 
a quarter, and at Itu Gaffari 
it is well te have lunch. From 
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Itu Gaffari to Kirippy two 
hours must be allowed, and 
there what remains of the day 
and the whele of the second 
night can be spent in fair com- 
fort, for Kirippy is a pleasant 
camp, with geod huts and 
bandas and most beautifal 
shade trees: The country 
about it is cultivated to some 
extent, and patehes of maize 
and dura dot the landscape. 

Once more on the trail, a two 
hours’ march te Andoga, a 
place of two huts only, and 
then on again, a geed three 
hours to Uma, crossing the 
Uma river on the way, beyond 
which the road is merely a 
track winding through an 
undergrowth reminiscent of a 
Surrey copse. But no Surrey 
copse ever grew the rough- 
barked lulu-trees from which 
the ripe, yellow, plum-like fruit 
is fallng—a fruit whieh has 
a pleasant acidity, and from 
which quite an agreeable drink 
can be made, The camp itself 
lies off the track to the right, 
and is apt to be missed. There 
is a good view from it to the 
north, over miles of low forest, 
with here and there hills rising 
from the plain as the back of 
an elephant rises from the 
jungle. 

It is four hours’ tramp from 
Uma to Musa, much of it 
through open and cultivated 
country. Musa camp is on a 
ridge, and possesses twe goed 
trees. Te the north the coun- 
try is wild and broken, but 
elsewhere there are a few vil- 
lages, and as a result there is 
little game, Next morning, 
two and ahalf hours’ goed going 
brings one to Gadein Morbi, 
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which is on a slope, and ever- 
looks a fine wooded country 
through which ream herds ef 
hartebeeste. It is still harte- 
beeste country all the way 
nearly to Vitia Ledju, which- 
takes three and a half hours 
to reach, aud is a pleasant 
place, for it is set upon a ridge 
with a fine rocky ledge near 
it and forest-clad Gebels hard 
by. These shelter lots of game, 
from the rhinoceros to the 
oribi, but the presence of many 
natives prevents the animals 
showing much of themselves. 
Part of the way to this camp 
was very cheerful, for there 
are clear streams in the epen, 
and many deves, and it is 
geod to be out of stunted 
forest, which is an abomina- 
tion. 

Anether four hours through 
country with a better class of 
woed and we reach Shoka, 
crossing en route one deep but 
narrow river. Shoka proved 
an untidy and uncemfortable 
camp, and we were glad to 
be afeot before dawn on the 
last trek for the Nile and for 
Rejaf. 

These early starts have a 
fascination of their ewn, after 
the inevitable groaning at 
having te roll out of bed in 
the darkness and dress by the 
feeble light of a eandle in a 
shamadan is over. If your 
shawish is any good he has 
the porters well drilled, and 
so all goes smoethly, and after 
a coup of steaming tea and a 
biscuit you take the road with 

rohance a crescent moon 
still in the sky and stars 
twinkling in company. There 
is a great silenee at this early 
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hour, and all is dim and mys- 
tical. Then certain birds with 
harsh notes cry out that day 
is at hand, a faint breeze 
stirs the branches and _ lines 
of sickly light stretch over 
the hill-tops in the east. 
Almost imperceptibly the day 
brightens, and the smell of 
the night, that curious wild 
odour, is gone. Then comes a 
gleam in the sky, and almost at 
once the sun mounts upwards 
as though he had stayed too 
long abed and had to hurry 
to his work. The moon and 
the stars vanish, birds call 
and twitter, an early beetle 
blunders across the path, a 
flight of doves swings past 
seeking water—and another 
day in Africa, another hot, 
fierce, fatiguing day, has be- 
gun its march from sunrise 
to sunset, 

But it is only some three 
hours to the Nile, and long 
ere we reach the river the 
quaint conical hill of Rejaf 
has come inte sight away be- 
yond the immediate forest 
slopes. Ere long we break 
into the open and descend a 
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wide road to a plain, through 
which the Bahr-el-Jebel, com- 
ing from Fort. Berkeley and 
the rapids, courses as a huge 
deep waterway, making fast 
to the north, for Gondokoro 
and Mongalla, and Bor and 
Kenissa, and those sudd re. 
gions which must make it 
think that it has somehow 
got back to Lake Choga. 
The Kit river is almost dry, 
its bed a broad bed of sand, 
with water trickling through 
it, and soon we are pushing 
over the plain, passing through 
clumps of dura 10 feet high, 
and past miserable dwellings 
smothered in vegetation, On 
and on at quickened pace, as 
is always the way when a 
journey is ending, till at last 
we reach the landing-place for 
the ferry, and, amidst a jumble 
of grass shelters, stand and 
look across the mighty river 
from whose source we have 
come, and which, still tire- 
less and magnificent in its 
strength, is speeding onwards 
in a stately fashion to make 
the Sudan an habitation and 
to fulfil its destiny in Egypt. 
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TWENTY years or more ago 
I was in charge of a big 
reserve centre situated in a 
cantonment in the north of 
India whilst the reservists 
were up for training. Prim- 
arily it was the centre for 
three Sikh and three Dogra 
regiments, but, in addition to 
these, nearly twelve hundred 
men of other regiments, re- 
oruited from distriots more or 
less adjacent to the canton- 
ment, were attached to the 
centre for administrative and 
training purposes. These last 
were chiefly Punjabi Mahome- 
dans, with a large admixture of 
Euzufzai Pathans, Under the 
system then in force the train- 
ing staff for this large body of 
men had to be found by the 
regiment stationed at the 
centre, which at the time 
happened to be a olass regi- 
ment of Sikhs; but since, during 
the previous year’s training, 
there had been a good deal 
of serious trouble between the 
Sikh training staff and the 
Pathan reservists, the G.O.C. 
had detailed another regiment 
in the brigade to furnish a 
party of Pathan N.O.’s and 
N.C.0.’s, who were attached 
for duty during the month 
the reserves were up for 
training. 

In command of the party 
was an old Euzufzai Pathan 
—Subadar Sher Ali Khan,—a 
splendid specimen of the best 
type of native officer. The old 
man had put in elose on forty 
years of good work since he 
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had first joined his regiment 
as a young recruit of between 
seventeen and eighteen years 
ef age, and had seen active 
service against almost every 
tribe on the North - West 
Frontier of India. Of a 
Jewish type of face, with a 
prominent hooked nose, a 
somewhat scanty beard dyed 
red, and with piercing slate- 
blue eyes, in body he was tall 
and very spare. So spare 
indeed, he looked little more 
than skin and bene, but he 
was incredibly tough and wiry, 
and could walk all day with- 
out turning a hair, whilst on 
a hillside it took a good man 
to keep near him. He came of 
good steck and was a warm 
man in his own country, 
more than one village owning 
his sway. 

Thoroughly independent and 
self-reliant, he was quite willing 
to take respensibility, as he 
proved en one eccasion when 
he had a difference of opinion 
with a young political officer. 
The Subadar was in command 
of a small fort at the mouth of 
a valley which led up into in- 
dependent tribalcountry. One 
day a jirgah, bristling with 
jezails, pistels, knives, &o., 
arrived at the fort gate to 
interview the political officer. 
Now it was a standing military 
order on the frontier that, with 
the exceptien of the garrison, 
no man bearing arms was per- 
mitted to enter any post, and 
that all lethal weapons must 
be depesited with the quarter- 
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guard, where the owners were 
at liberty to resume them en 
departure. In aecerdance with 
these orders the sentry on duty 
at the fort gate stopped the 
jirgah. They protested, and 
the political officer (that he was 
very young and puffed up with 
a sense ef his own importance 
is the only excuse which can 
be offered for what occurred), 
hearing the altercation, sent 
out to know what was the 
matter. On hearing that the 
jirgah had been prevented from 
entering, he dashed out and 
erdered the sentry to admit 
them at once. The sentry 
quoted his orders, and referred 
the officer to the Havildar in 
command of the quarter-guard, 
He, like a wise man, deelined 
to disouss the matter, and sent 
for Subadar Sher Ali Khan. 
The young officer, who had by 
this time unluckily lost his 
temper eompletely, turned on 
the Subadar and again im- 
periously ordered the imme- 
diate admission of the jirgah. 
The eld man regretted that, as 
he was responsible forthe safety 
of the fort, he was unable to 
comply unless the jirgah first 
deposited their arms in acoord- 
anoe with standing orders,— 
frem which decision nething 
would move him, The jirgah 
was net admitted,‘ and the 
politieal officer, boiling with 
rage, wrote te the commis- 
sioner of the distriet to report 
the Subadar for disobedienee 
of orders. Sher Ali Khan, 
however, was ne fool,—he alse 
wrete in his version, and re- 
ported the case fer the infor- 
mation of his commanding 
officer ; the net result being that 
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the young political was sent 
on special urgent duty to 
Lahore, and was subsequently 
transferred to another sphere 
of usefulness. 

One thing the old man had 
no use for was a horse—at all 
events for riding purposes,— 
theroughly agreeing with 
David Harum’s opinion that, 
if he had te make his choice 
between riding and being 
kicked, he would say, “Kick 
away; it amounts to about 
the same thing as fur as com- 
fert goes, and it’s a dum’d 
sight safer.” It so happened 
that when his regiment was at 
Parachinar, in the Kurram 
valley, some of the officers 
went out one day te shoot 
chikher, and the Subadar, who 
was a bit of a sportsman, 
wished te accompany them, 
The valley in which the party 
proposed te shoot was about 
five miles away from the fron- 
tier post, and one of the officers 
offered Sher Ali Khan the loan 
of apony. The offer was firmly 
declined, the old man remark- 
ing gravely that he had served 
the Sirkar for over thirty 
years, and had earned his 
pension, so he wasn’t going 
to risk the loss of it by getting 
outside a herse. He tramped 
out to the valley, and did his 
full share of walking and 
scrambling over the rocky 
hills that chikhor leve, being 
most useful in keeping the 
beaters—mostly ‘wild Pathan 
villagers—well in hand, and 
came back in the evening as 
fresh as paint, though most 
of the rest of the party had 
had quite enough. 

He certainly had his seme- 
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what unruly command of 
Pathans in wenderful order, 
though his methods would 
perhaps be considered drastic 
in the present day. Only on 
one oceasion did I go near his 
company, which was at the 
time broken up into squads 
for preliminary drills, and I 


saw enough to convince me: 


that only two courses were 
open to me—viz., putting him 
under arrest, or complete non- 
interference. As I stood there 
talking to the old man en some 
point of drill, he saw that one 
of the men was paying no 
attention to his instructor. 
He rushed up to him, and, 
after pouring forth a flood of 
what I took te be abuse (for 
I knew no Pushtu), seized the 
man by the nose and shook 
him as a terrier shakes a rat. 
A little while later something 
else went wrong, and, spring- 
ing on the man who was at 
fault, he gave him a box on 
the ear which would have 
pretty well knocked him down 
had not an equally severe cuff 
on the other side of the head 
put him straight again. The 
remainder of the men were 
struggling hard to keep seri- 
ous faces, for apparently the 
old gentleman had, in addition 
to a heavy hand, a pretty wit, 
and not even the victims re- 
sented his summary discipline, 
though, had I laid a finger on 
any one of them, I might likely 
have got a knife or a bayonet 
into me. After the above 
incidents, I thought it best 
to find oooupation at other 
parts of the parade - ground. 
Whatever may have been one’s 
opinion of his methods, they 
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had the great merit of success, 
for in about a week his company 
were drilling with a smartness 
and precision they had been 
strangers to since the days 
when, in the first squad of 
recruits, they had received 
their final pelish from the 
Adjutant before being passed 
into the ranks. At the same 
time, in spite of their success, 
Ide not recommend his methods 
for imitation, but merely chron- 
iolo them as one of the old 
gentleman’s little peculiarities. 

If, hewever, his ways. on 
parade were summary, his dis- 
cipline in the lines was no less 
drastic. Always before orderly- 
room he used to hold a small 
Darbar of his own, and inquire 
inte any little peocadilloes 
which had been committed by 
his men. He would hear every- 
thing that was to be said on 
either side, and if he did not 
consider the case a serious one, 
would deal with it himself, as 
often as not slipping off his 
shoe and beating tke culprit 
across the mouth or over the 
head with it. If he thought 
the case was a serious one he 
would reserve it for the C.O,, 
and nothing annoyed him more 
than the man’s being let off, or 
receiving a light award. One 
day he brought three or four 
men before me in this manner, 
to the best of my recollection 
for some not very serious acts 
of insubordination. Now there 
was always a difficulty at that 
time in dealing with reservists, 
for, as the men were up fer so 
short a period, one was leth to 
put them in cells because of 
the loss of time, whilst long 
periods of — to the 

* 
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lines seemed a scarcely suitable 
punishment, more especially to- 
wards the end of the training, 
as a man would be going back 
to his home before his punish- 
ment was completed. On this 
particular occasion, there being 
barely ten days of the training 
left to run, I gave the men the 


rough edge of my tengue for - 


five minutes or so, and, after 
warning them if they were 
brought up again I would 
try them by summary court- 
martial, let them go. Sher Ali 
Khan remained behind, when 
every one else had departed, 
and then, with the utmost 
respect, proceeded to tell me 
off, explaining to me that, no 
doubt, I was accustomed to 
dealing with Sikhs, but that 
the Pathan required sterner 
discipline. He then gave me 
to understand, still in the most 
respectful way, that when he 
brought any one before me, it 
was because the man deserved 
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punishment, and that he was 
quite capable of dealing with 
minor or trivial offences him. 
self. The whole thing was 
done very firmly, but at the 
same time so respectfully and 
politely that it was quite im- 
possible to resent the old man’s 
remarks, though he made me 
feel rather as if I were a school- 
boy prefect again, and being 
reproved by my house-master 
for some want of tact or error 
of judgment, 

I was quite sorry to say 
good-bye to the eld man at 
the end of the training, and 
the more so as his regiment 
was shortly afterwards moved 
to another station, so that I 
never came across him again, 
I heard, however, that he took 
his well-earned pension a year 
or two later, and hope sincerely 
he may still be in enjoyment 
of it. A better native officer 
I have never had under my 
command, - E. F. K, 
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AN ARMED 


BRITISH statesmen always 
talk of the people of Ireland 
as if their psychology were the 
same as their own, 

The difference in mentality 
and temperament has never 
been really understood by 
many of those who venture 
to take on themselves the 
burden of legislation for the 
future. 

The word freedom is always 
on the Irish tongue, It may 
be safely said that no white 
race had ever less idea of what 
freedom means than the ordi- 
nary Irish. 

Freedom elsewhere means 
liberty te go your own way, 
to conduct your own affairs 
as you desire, im so far as your 
doing so will net confliet with 
the general weal. Freedom 
in Ireland means liberty to 
trample on your neighbour’s 
rights and privileges. 

A man who attempts to use 
his property as he pleases, 
and not as directed by the 
ruling local camarilla, must 
be compelled to conform. If 
he will not give up his lands 
when ordered te do so, his 
cattle will be driven again and 
again, and his family so terror- 
ised that at last he will be 
obliged to surrender. 

These metheds were em- 
ployed while there was a pre- 
tence of law and order; at 
present, when the executive 
and the police ean hardly de 
more than protect their own 
lives, the will of the local 
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MINORITY. 


authority is enforced by open 
murder. 

An example has recently 
occurred of the Irish idea of 
the liberty of the Press. 

In a deliberately planned 
attempt to murder the Vieeroy, 
one of the attacking party was 
shot by the escort. The 
popular organ of the Republi- 
can party described this man 
as “the would-be assassin.” 
A few nights after the office of 
this newspaper, situate in the 
heart of the capital, was taken 
possession of by an armed band. 
Damage was then done to the 
machinery to the extent of 
between twenty and thirty 
thousand pounds. A writing 
was handed to the Editor 
pointing out to him the 
error of which he had been 
guilty, and in respect of 
which retribution had been 
exacted. 

All Irishmen, both those of 
the North and those of the 
South, are believed, not with- 
out goed reason, to possess 
physical courage in a high 
degree. During the late war, 
when deeds of heroism were 
done perhaps surpassing any- 
thing recorded, the very 
highest standard was some- 
times reached, notably ‘in the 
advance of the Ulster Division 
at Thiepval on Ist July 1916. 
The Southern Irish Regiments 
on several eccasions shewed 
themselves by no means in- 
ferior. 

But there is a difference. 
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The Southern Irish, except 
the gentry and more educated 
classes, are deplorably desti- 
tute of moral courage. Why 
this is so we need not stop to 
inquire, but that it is so is 
a demonstrated fact. A man 
who has won the Victoria 
Cross trembles at the whisper 
of a boycott, and grovels before 
those whom he hates and de- 
spises. People who have seen 
their own relations murdered 
in their presence often refuse 
to give evidence, and will 
actually try to win the favours 
of those they know to be guilty 
of the crime. In Ulster moral 
courage is more abundant, and 
ene could no more imagine 8 
boycott put inte eperation 
there than in Sootland or 
England. Mainly in conse- 
quence of this failing in the 
rest of Ireland we behold the 
extraordinary spectacle of an 
armed minority coercing the 
majority by terror. 

This may be disputed by 
those who point out the 
results of the contested eleo- 
tions. 

There has been, no doubt, 
remarkable abstention, but the 
vast majority of the votes re- 
corded were in favour of the 
party of vielence. When a 
man approaches the ballot-box, 
it is said, surely he is free from 
the control of the lecal clique. 
Is he? Most certainly not. 
He believes that the secret 
society has some means of dis- 
covering how he has voted, and 
he will vote not as he wishes, 
but to please the formidable 
ruling power. Moreover, in 
the excitement of an election 
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he is easily led to believe that 
in voting for the violent party 
he is voting against England, 
the chief and permanent object 
of his hatred. 

One occasionally hears it 
proposed that the decent 
orderly folk in the Southern 
and Western counties should 
organise themselves and form 
Vigilance Committees for the 
protection of their houses and 
families. These efforts would 
require qualities they have not 
got and never will acquire, A 
dezen young adventurers can 
keep a whole countryside in 
abject terror. 

The chief object of the pre- 
vailing cult is to hold the 
Seuth and West in continual 
unrest and panic. 

Where there is any symptom 
of a relapse into peace and 
order, directions are given from 
headquarters for raids on pri- 
vate houses and concentrated 
attacks by large and specially 
armed bodies on police bar- 
racks. The intellectual Repub- 
licans sit at ease in Dublin, 
and supply stimulating liter- 
ature and funds in abund- 
ance. 

To expect the quiet felk to 
organise themselves for pro- 
tection is very much like ex- 
pecting a rabbit-warren to 
organise itself against stoate 
and weasels, 

The only protection in rural 
districts is the indomitable 
Royal Irish Constabulary as- 
sisted by the military. 

The numbers of the force 
are wholly insufficient for the 
present crisis. The Constabu- 
lary complement was 15,000 
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men in times less dangerous 
—new it does not exceed 
10,000 men. 

The Police are obliged to 
concentrate for self-protection 
in the larger barracks, and the 
ordinary barracks are being 
abandoned. This has a most 
depressing effect on the people. 
They feel like the peaceful 
provincials when they saw the 
legions of Henerius in retreat 
before the advance of the 
barbarians. 

It is shocking to contemplate 
the criminal folly of those who 
ory, “Take away the Army and 
all will be well.” If the Army 
were withdrawn the thin dark 
line ef the Constabulary would 
be immediately broken and 
submerged. The Dublin Met- 
ropolitan Police, an equally 
valiant force, are confronted 
in the capital by a partly 
armed and disciplined body of 
ten times their number, and 
without military aid they 
would be pewerless even to 
protect themselves. 

What, then, isto bedene? Is 
this to go on for ever? 

Well—there is a Home 
Rule Bill. It has passed 
its second reading with 
an enormous majerity, and ap- 
pears eertain to become law. 
It is received with sullen 
acquiescence on the part of 
Ulster. It is reeeived by the 
extreme Nationalists with yells 
of derision as an insult to the 
nation, It is the result of long 
and anxious theught, and is 
drafted with a precision and 
skill unprecedented in the case 
of Irish Bills. It. is moulded 
on the only possible lines. The 
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British and Ameriean world 
have decided that an experi- 
ment must be made. What is 
ealled self-determination is to 
be applied to Ireland, and six 
counties in Ulster are to en- 
joy self-determination of their 
own. 

There is machinery provided 
for an ultimate union, if the 
two Parliaments in the dim 
future so determine. 

Unless Ulster is to be coerced, 
which is out of the question, 
ne ether Bill in its main 
features is pessible. 

There is every reason for 
believing that the ‘Ulster 
Parliament ”’ will be a brilliant 
success, 

In Sir Edward Carson she 
has a leader whose instinet in 
the most difficult and danger- 
ous times has never gone 
wrong. No deubt in the 
perileus crisis of 1913 he 
decided on a desperate 
course of action—armed re- 
sistance to the autherity of 
Parliament. It must not be 
fergotten that in the opinion 
ef many great lawyers the 
Government, in conspiring to 
destrey the House of Lords, 
one of the estates ef the realm, 
was guilty of “treason” in 

int of law—it was there- 
fore lawful to resist a measure 
that was made operative by 
treason. In the case of the 
ordinary Ulster man _ these 
constitutional and legal con- 
siderations had little weight. 

The situation presented itself 
te his mind in this way. 

“We are deserted by the 
British democracy.” 

‘Our lives and our liberties 
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are complimented away to 
those who work for the de- 
struction of the Empire and 
the expulsion of the loyal 
people from Ireland. There 
is only one thing to be done, 
and that is, to die in our 
boots, resisting to the last.” 

The Great War came, and 
they assert that in its course 
their attitude was fully justi- 
fied, The rebel party treacher- 
ously struck at England when 
she was fighting for her life 
against Germany in 1916, 
while Ulster with desperate 
valour feught for the Empire 
from the beginning to the 
end. 

They were not unmindful 
ef these from Southern and 
Western Ireland who fought 
by their side for the liberty 
ef the world,—the glorious 
rivalry of Messines will not 
lightly be fergotten,—they in- 
deed played a noble part—all 
the more noble because they 
were likely to suffer for it en 
their return to the country 
they had helped te preserve. 

Most men would agree 
that the Ulster leader is pre- 
eminently the one intrepid 
statesman of our time, but 
everybody does not know that 
he is one of the most tolerant 
of men, and absolutely free 
from any taint of religious 
and racial bigotry. He is a 
man who entered on public 
life with a profound distrust 
of politics, and has been driven 
into the hated arena only by 
the foree ef circumstances. 
The minority in Ulster, not- 
withstanding the cries of 
ecclesiastical alarmists, have 
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no real fear of injustice or 
oppression. The example ef 
the Ulster Parliament may 
have an influence on the 
Southern Parliament beyond 
expectation. One thing only 
is wanting—a great leader, 
If Southern Ireland could pro- 
duce another Carson, with the 
same courage and liberality, 
the problem of centuries would 
be within sight ef solution, 
Is there any hepe of his com- 
ing? None for the present, 
The dread pestilence must pro- 
ceed some way further on its 
course before his coming would 
be effeetual. 

Moreover, it is difficult to 
conceive how in the near 
future he could secure a hear- 
ing at all, if he did not begin 
(more Hibernico) by perverting 
all the facts in his country’s 


history, and by misrepresent- 
ing all that the Imperial 
Parliament has done for Ire- 
land in recent years. 

The policy of organised 
murder now holds the field. 
It no longer needs to assume 


any disguises; it does not 
trouble to cover up its tracks; 
it speaks in broad daylight in 
the public streets, in the public 
conveyances. The mind of the 
people is benumbed; it has 
almost ceased to be shecked. 
The great Church that was 
once all-powerful looks on 
stricken with a kind of par- 
alysis. 

There is no powerful united 
movement such as it put 
forward when conscription 
threatened, Its efforts are 
half-hearted, feeble, and spor- 
adic, The ecelesiastical thun- 
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ders that were so destructive 
to the secret societies in the 
Fenian days are never heard 
now. Notwithstanding all 
that was going on in Belgium 
it never deneunced pre-Ger- 
manism. Some bishops and 
most ef the younger clergy 
openly favour the Republican 
movement, But the older and 
wiser clergy are well aware 
that they are threatened by a 
portent more terrible than 
Cromwellian methods or penal 
laws, The coming of James 
Connolly was an event of 
momentous importanee in 
modern Ireland. Gifted with 
a mind of great power, he had 
imbibed from his youth the 
doctrines of Marxian Secialism 
in their most extreme form, 
He was trained in the very 
same school as Lenin. His 
unhappy experiences in Eng- 
land and Scotland filled his 
heart with bitterness and 
hatred. His writings and 
speeches are not marked by 
the mendacity as te facts 
which usually characterises the 
propaganda of the popular 
party in Ireland; but they are 
remarkable for persistent per- 
versity of reasoning, and ex- 
ploded economic fallacies run 
through them all, He had ne 
respect whatever for the his- 
toric objects of Irish veneration ; 
he scorned Sarsfield, Grattan, 
Flood, O’Connell, and Butt; he 
pulled down the political saints 
from their niches and smashed 
their aureoles—he had ne 
patience with the mere rhetori- 
clans, His great aim was to 
unite the rebel Irish element and 
the Socialistic labour organisa- 
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tions. This was no light task. 
There were many Republican 
idealists who had no sympathy 
with plots for the destruction 
of civilised society, and yet 
he had a strange compelling 
power, by which he almost suc- 
ceeded in brigading together 
these discordant elements im- 
mediately before the Easter 
rebellion. Although his doo- 
trine was nothing short of 
extreme Bolshevism, he had 
not divested himself of religious 
belief at the time of his death, 
But whatever his own personal 
views may have been, the ma- 
chine he constructed will turn 
out a product that may under- 
mine the great fabric of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland. 

This would not be an un- 
mixed evil in the eyes of some, 
who look on the’ power of the 
priests as the cause of all 
Ireland’s misfortunes. They 
know that the systematic in- 
culcation of hatred to England 
has an evil effect on the 
country. They cannot under- 
stand the conduct of many of 
the elergy in dealing lightly 
with crimes that will lower the 
moral tone of the country for 
generations. 

They read with amazement 
the somewhat mild denuncia- 
tion of murder in the pastorals, 
accompanied by comments on 
woman’s dress, and ending in 
fierce denunciation of military 
rule, 

Some of the clergy seem to 
endorse the oft-repeated false- 
hood that the coercive measures 
are the real cause of crime, 
The very contrary is demen- 
strable. Under the Birrell 
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régime everything in the 
nature of coercion was swept 
away. Deadly weapens were 
allowed inte the country with- 
out restraint; the Detective 
Department was weakened 
and almost disarmed; the 
Secret Service Fund was prae- 
tically abolished; armed men 
were allowed to drill, and 
actually to rehearse attacks on 
the seat of Government; dur- 
ing and at the time of the 
rebellion unarmed policemen 
were cruelly murdered in the 
public streets. Coercive mea- 
sures were only adopted as 
necessity required, and se far 
have failed to keep up with 
the advance of barbarous 
crime. But when all is said, 
no wise man ean contemplate 
without dismay the authority 
of the Catholic Church fall- 


ing into decrepitude and con- 


tempt. Many of the elergy 
fearlessly denounce crime; all 
of them inculcate Christian 
doctrines. 

It was neteworthy that a 
constable who was recently 
mortally weunded by a treach- 
erous shot in the back, when 
returning from Mass, prayed 
to the end for the forgiveness 
of his murderers, A faith that 
produces an example of this 
kind is not to be disparaged, 
even if the conduct of its 
ministers is disappointing, and 
in some respects deplorable, 
If the restraints imposed by 
the Chureh become weak and 
obsolete, nothing remains for 
Ireland but red revolution and 
anarchy. Underlying the many 
geod and attractive qualities 


in Irish nature, there is a. 
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strain of latent ferocity that, 
if unbridled, might soon make 
the name of Ireland a horror 
in the mouth of civilised man- 
kind. 

Every effective influence for 
good must be encouraged and 
developed so far as possible, 
But the damage is not te be 
ignored, Nothing is so con- 
tagious as the leprosy of Bol- 
shevism. Men wondered when 
they beheld the great German 
High Seas Fleet on its way to 
a disgraceful surrender. This 
was not brought abeut by any 
want of courage on the part of 
the men, or by any failure on 
the part of the Gevernment to 
maintain it with material and 
supplies. 

We now know that the beaten 
Russian, working in conjunc- 
tion with the Socialistic defeat- 
ists, managed te inject the 
Teutonic victor with the loath- 
some malady from which he 
suffers himself. To Germany 
it was the end of all things: 
the end of her pride and the 
extinetion of all hepe of re- 
covery in the near future. 
The older clergy are well aware 
that the unclean thing exists 
among the people, and that 
there are some among them 
who are secretly trying to 
foster its growth. 

Meanwhile the so-called war 
goes on, and it is hard te see 
how it can be checked while 
the people are held down by 
terror. But the end is coming, 
and with certainty. The des- 
tiny of all murderous secret 
societies is self - destruction: 
they begin to murder one 
another. 
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Things will sometimes go 
wrong, suspicions will mani- 
fest themselves, the suspected 
man will be done away with 
for the sake of the general 
safety. 

Those who are so lost to all 
sense of right as to murder 
innocent people are prepared 
on the slightest suspicion to 
murder a comrade, The doom 
of such societies in Sicily, in 
France, in America, or else- 
where has always been the 
same. So will it be in Ireland. 


Many of those whe started 
the mad rebellion of 1916 were 
wild idealists. They hoped to 
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create a new heaven and a 
new earth; they now see that 
they have created a new hell 
in a country that for the time 
being has become a lake of 
cruelty and demoralisation, 
It is impossible to think that 
this state of things can go on 
much longer. There is already 
& passionate desire for peace, 
a disgust at the continual 
shedding of blood, and a long- 
ing to see the end of the 
tyranny that can effect neth- 
ing but the permanent dis- 
honour and degradation of an 
ancient race, 
ARCTURUS, 








SUNDAY IN EXILE. 


I LooK from an_ upper 
window of my house over the 
valley. Below me lie ordered 
terraces. Dark-green planta- 
tions of coffee and orchards of 
“kath” break the monoton 
of the ripening barley. Thic 
hedges of cactus show where 
narrow lanes wind in and out 
among the cultivation. Away 
to the left runs the highread, 
with its constant stream of 
white-clad passers-by, its con- 
voys of coffee-laden donkeys, 
and now and again a string 
of slow-moving supereilious 
camels. In the centre of the 


picture lies the city, tightly 
packed within its russet walls. 
Three of its gates are visible 


from my window, each teeming 
with life as the water-carriers 
come and go, or a chief with 
his retinue passes. Here and 
there a modern white build- 
ing stands out with startling 
prominence, and a totally fic- 
titious appearance of size lent 
te it by its pigmy neighbours, 
Splashes of colour are given 
by the huge flag which flaps 
lazily above the Italian Con- 
sulate, and the Abyssinian 
tricolor dominating the town 
from the roof of the Palace. 
For it is at an Abyssinian 
landscape that I am looking, 
and the day is Sunday, when 
we fly our flags to the glory of 
God and the magnification of 
our respective governments. 
People at home have vague 
impressions of what Abyssinia 
is like, and certainly Harar 
with its valley, which lies 


spread before me, is unlike 
anything they imagine, In- 
deed, it is not really Abyssinia 
at all, but an ancient Arab 
city now ruled by the Abys- 
sinians. Domesticity is the 
keynote of the landscape—a 
landscape which would rejoice 
the heart of the advocate of 
‘three acres and a cow.” The 
day is glorious, so I take my 
stick and, faithful to home 
traditions, sally forth for my 
Sunday afternoon’s walk. Just 
beyond my garden wall runs 
a stream. As it passes my 
gate it is an insignificant 
trickle down a gutter by the 
roadside. Fifty yards lower 
it has played a surprising trick 
in carving out for itself a deep 
cleft in the middle of the road. 
This sudden antie has been 
too much for some _ poor 
donkey, whose half - picked 
bones lie at the bottom, while 
the stream, as it drops over 
the edge, chuckles maliciously 
at the success of its practical 
joke. 

Leaving the stream on my 
left, I enter a narrow lane 
hedged by tall Euphorbia 
cactus and flowering briers. 
Luckily I know my way, for 
every few yards is a turning 
leading to a cul-de-sac in the 
front yard of a native house. 
From these come shrill sounds 
of domestic argument or the 
indolent thrumming of a one- 
stringed lute, where a con- 
tented Abyssinian, mellowed 
by his Sabbath flagon of Tej, 
suns himself in his porch. Te 
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my left, beyond the stream, 
rises the nasal caterwauling 
of the neophytes who inhabit 
the graveyard of Saint Mikail’s 
Church. The old church is a 
simple building of the common 
octagonal form, and faced with 
blue plaster. Being low and 
unassuming, its roof of eor- 
rugated iron does not look out 
of place; and its eld-fashioned 
eight-pointed cross, each point 
crowned with an ostrich’s egg, 
gives it a distinctive character. 
Not far above it stands the 
new church, & far more pre- 
tentious structure in grey 
stene, now being raised by 
the Prince Regent to the 
memory of his father. It 
onee promised to, be an orna- 
ment tv the landscape, stand- 
ing out finely en a little bluff 
looking over the valley; but, 
alas! it seems that money 
won't run to a dome, so, as 
usual in Abyssinia, it will be 
a case of finis deformat opus, 
and a tin roof and dummy 
clock, whose painted hands 
will register perpetual noon, 
will crown an etherwise im- 
posing edifice—not an in- 
apprepriate monument to a 
streng ruler whese premature 
death left his life’s work in 
the hands of a weakling son. 
Reund the church are grouped 
small square huts of mud or 
stone. These are built over 
the graves of departed not- 
ables, and in them live the 
students whose chants now 
destroy the peace of the 
Sunday afternoon. 

A few mere twists in my 
little lane and I come to an 
archway in the hedge, framed 
in convolvulus and wild-rose, 
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Twenty yards er so through 
this archway, flanked by a 
garden of flaming obillies, 
brings me to the house of 
my friend, the Alaqa Desta. 
The heuse is roughly oval in 
plan, of wattle and daub, with 
a steep thatched roof. Two 
big posts support the ridge 
pole, The walls are double, 
the inner having gaps in it 
which give entrance to the 
spaee between it and the outer 
one, This space, about four 
feet wide, is divided into 
compartments for various pur- 
poses. 

The outer wall stops short 
six feet on either side of the 
door, The sheltered space thus 
left, under the overhanging 
eaves to right and left of the 
entrance, has been built up 
with solid earth to the height 
ef a couple of feet or so, and 
provides a kind of “stoep.” 
On one side of this stoep are 
some gorgeous scarlet chillies, 
drying, while on the other a 
couple of small slaves are 
enjoying the afternoon sun, 
and awaiting the pleasure of 
their master. On the far side 
of the hut sits the Alaga Desta, 
on a slightly raised part of the 
floer, reading the Psalms of 
David to himself in a whis- 
pered monotone. 

The Alaga is a dignitary of 
the Church. He is not an 
ordained priest or monk, but 
contrels the finanees of one of 
the local churches. He is, for 
an Abyssinian, a well-read 
man, and is at present engaged 
in writing a Histery of the 
Werld. He can talk quite 
glibly about sectarian differ- 
ences in the European Churches, 
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and makes occasional mention 
of Plato. I doubt if he knews 
much ef Plato beyend his 
name, but no more do I, so I 
am net in a position to throw 
stones at the Alaqa on this 
point. He talks very interest- 
ingly en a good many subjects, 
especially on Abyssinian his- 
tory ef the last century, so we 
often visit each other. I also 
happen to own a book in the 
Geez language, entitled ‘The 
Contendings of the Apostles,’ 
which the Alaqa hopes to 
acquire by fair means or foul 
before I leave Harar, and this 
fact cements our friendship. 
He comes to the door to greet 
me, leads me to a low, round, 
weoden stool, aud orders the 
inevitable coffee. 

I learn that since our last 
meeting his wife has presented 
him with a son, who is brought, 
naked and wriggling, bya slave 
woman for my inspection. The 
lady is in bed in ene of the 
recesses in the wall, behind a 
curtain. While I am drinking 
my coffee, her father confessor 
enters. He is a tall black- 
bearded priest, in exceedingly 
dirty clothes, with the usual 
priestly beef-steak pudding- 
napkin round his head. After 
salutations, he passes behind 
the curtain, and a monotonous 
singsong begins, which sounds 
like the Psalms being read. 
The Alaqa, I am afraid, looks 
rather bored by the father 
confessor, and pays him no 
attention. 

As I am out for exercise, I 
do not stay here long, but once 
more follow the windings of 
my little lane, A turning 
brings me on to an epen 
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terrace, and a closer view of 
the city and its appreaches 
greets me, 

One of the peouliar features 
of the town is the false im- 
pression of size and distance 
whieh it gives. Everything in 
it is really on a miniature seale, 
The small houses are so very 
small that the bigger ones look 
quite big, and the eye of 
an observer standing six 
hundred yards from its walls 
refuses credence to its dwarf- 
ishness, and accepts the im- 
pression of a full-sized city at 
four times its true distance, 
Thus the mean little Palace 
with its ecrenelated towers 
poses successfully as a full- 
grown medizval castle, and 
the stunted minarets of the 
mesque lose their stuntedness 
in the general illusion. 

Below the peint where I 
stand, the streamlet of my 
garden gate runs through a 
new imposing gorge between 
me and the walls of the town, 
while one of the main ap- 
proaches to the gates lies at 
my feet. This road has been 
worn deeper and deeper by the 
paesage of generations of way- 
farers and pack-animals, till it 
resembles a wide communica- 
tion trench, only coming te the 
surface where a belt of harder 
rock is crossed. 

Away beyond the road the 
country descends in a series of 
undulations to the river Errer, 
and on the far side rise the 
mountain masses which sepa- 
rate the Harar Valley from 
Somaliland. The stark out- 
lines of these ranges, thrown 
into relief by the afternoon 
sun, form a wonderful back- 
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ound to the peaceful beauty 
of the fertile valley. 

Scorning the road, I plunge 
steeply down one side of the 
ravine and up the other, te the 
walls of the town. A path 
runs round the walls, and this 
under a European régime would 
make an ideal Sunday promen- 
ade for the local Edwin and 
Angelina with their olive- 
branches. Unfortunately it 
now passes over the garbage 
flang from the walls by genera- 
tions of Hararis. Dogs, carrion- 
birds, and the purifying heat 
of the sun have done their 
best to mitigate the offensive- 
ness of the latest additions of 
filth, but in spite of their efforts 
there is no need for the warn- 
ing, 80 familiar at French cross- 
roads, “Do not loiter here.” 
So I hurry on my way to my 
next objective, the Leper 
Asylam, 

As I go, I pass strings of 
women, filing down to the 
stream, with their water-pots 
on their heads, or caught up in 
a shawl on their backs: Negroid- 
looking slave girls, owned by 
Abyssinians, and wearing the 
usual filthy white gown held 
by a cord round the waist, or 
Hararis of a rather gipsy 
type, their characteristic black- 
and-red robe falling like an 
exaggeratedly floppy blouse 
outside the wide sash which 
catches up the skirt high 
eneugh to show their gaudily- 
striped trousers. Most ef these 
ladies are cackling away 
merrily te each ether: some 
are attractive enough as to face 
and figure. All are profoundly 
dirty. 

Next, I come to the gate- 





way, with its lounging Abys- 
sinian guard, There is noth- 
ing in the low flat archway to 
call for comment. The culti- 
vation, which elsewhere comes 
almost up to the walls, here 
recedes and leaves an open 
space devoted to many un- 
savoury purposes — among 
others, to the slaughter of 
cattle, whose inedible portions 
strew the ground and poison 
the air. Here alsois a Moslem 
burial-ground. Tradition has 
it that in time past the 
Hararis were so hard pressed 
by the surrounding hostile 
tribes that they were forced 
to bury their dead imme- 
diately outside their gates. 
This reason no longer holds 
good, but force of habit per- 
petuates the custom, 

A little farther on, a few 
hundred yards from the walls, 
lies the Leper Asylum, its 
chapel and native huts neatly 
arranged, and planted with 
eucalyptus and pepper trees. 
This asylum is run by the 
French missionaries, and is 
under the charge of my friend 
Pére Charles, who is helped by 
three or four devoted sisters. 

Pére Charles is a truly 
jovial monk, He is a living 
testimony to the truth that 
“a contented mind is a purse 
well lined,” though net many 
a “oapon fine” comes his way. 
He is of middle height and 
pleasing rotundity, and his 
rubicund face and understand- 
ing eyes diffuse an atmosphere 
ef energetic kindness from 
above his venerable beard, 

In addition to his labours of 
mercy, Pére Charles spends his 
spare timein farming. Atone 
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end of a long shed is stacked 
his season’s hay crop, while at 
the other are the inevitable 
chillies drying. Chillies are 
the most profitable of the 
easily-grewn crops, and Pére 
Charles adds considerably to 
the revenues ef his asylum by 
his energies. 

As is usually the case, he 
has been taking vielent exer- 
cise, and is in a transpir- 
ation. The sun is getting 
low, and the air is fresh, so we 
pace rapidly up and down his 
verandah to aveid a chill. 

Pére Charles is no politician, 
but he fellows current events 
closely by means of the Havas 
wires and month-old news- 


papers. His comments on 


happenings at home are re- 
markably broad-minded yet 
vigorous, as becomes one who, 


though no longer of the world, 
is yet very much in the world. 
He holds forth this afternoon 
on the Sabbath-keeping habits 
of the British, as exemplified 
by my being on foot and not 
en horseback, and to this 
habit he attributes Britain’s 
greatness. 

When the transpiration 
has abated, we pass through 
a little dividing - gate te pay 
eur respects to the Mother 
Superior and the Sisters. If 
saints to-day walk the earth, 
these women are such. Their 
waking hours are passed in a 
world of herrers. They have 
none ef the appliances and 
elaborate arrangements which 
mitigate the repulsiveness of 
big medern leper asylums. 
Their only medicine is corro- 
sive sublimate, and when a 
finger or a toe is ready to fall, 
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the deed is done with an 
ordinary pair of scissors, 
Though the Sisters have a 
house apart, almost all their 
time is spent teaching or work. 
ing with their patients. Even 
the Mother Superior quite 
simply admits that their work 
demands un dévouement spécial, 
But there is a look of wonder- 
ful serenity on their pale tired 
faces, such a serenity as can 
only be found by the exchange 
of all that the ordinary person 
holds as worth having, not 
for the unprofitable peace of a 
cell, but for a laborious exist- 
ence devoted to suffering 
humanity. 

Evening is closing in, and it 
is time J turned homeward, 
This time my way lies through 
the town, and I join the 
stream of water-carriers and 
firewood-laden donkeys which 
pours through the gate. From 
each donkey-load the Abyssin- 
ian guard snatches three or 
four pieces of wood as an 
arbitrary eustoms duty. Just 
inside the gate is a small 
market where the wood and 
grass is being disposed of with 
a great deal of noisy haggling. 
Should the purchaser be an 
Abyssinian, the bargain is 
usually clesed by his snatch- 
ing three or four sticks from 
another bundle and uncere- 
moniously making off with his 
augmented purchase, leaving 
the poor old Galla vendor 
clucking with rage like a 
hen rebbed of her chicks, and 
with abeut as much chance of 
redress. 

Very different are the 
manners when Greek meets 
Greek. A bearded Abyssinian 
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squireen is riding his mule up 
the street in front of me, a 
small half-naked slave - boy 
trotting behind him with his 
rifle, Towards him comes a 
friend, similarly mounted and 
attended, In a moment both 
are off their mules, bowing low 
to each other with drawn-back 
foot, As they go through their 
ritual of courtesy, black felt-hat 
clasped to the waist, and leng 
burnous rakishly cocked up 
behind by the ourved sabre 
which keeps time to their bews 
like a pheasant’s tail, they 
strongly recall pictures of the 
old English Cavaliers. The 
greeting, culminating in a kiss 
on both cheeks, is followed by 
an equally courteous farewell, 
and both leap on te their mules 
and ride on their respective 
ways, 

The street I follow is narrow 
and rocky. It climbs steeply 
batween the tiny flat-topped 
shops of the Arab traders, with 
a fair sprinkling of coffee-shops. 
Many of the oceupants are 
British subjects, and are parties 
in some interminable lawsuit, 
in which both sides are in- 
variably lying. I therefore get 
a geod number of salaams from 
gentlemen who hope that 
politeness will pateh over the 
weaker parts of their cases. 

At the top of the hill, the 
street opens into the Feress 
Magalla, or main square of the 
town. At the entrance to the 
square sit the hordes of pro- 
fessional beggars. Most of 
them are afflicted with disgust- 
ing sores or deformities, or are 
in the state of genial idiocy 
produced by the undue con- 
sumption of the leaves of the 


“kath” plant, without whieh 
the local Galla seems unable to 
exist. On the opposite side of 
the square stands the “Café de 
YEurope,” a single - storied 
building combining the funo- 
tions of liquor-shop and general 
store. On a railed-off part 
of the verandah sit the élite 
of Harar’s white population, 
sipping Pernot, . There is the 
French postmaster, an em- 
ployé ef the Italian Consulate, 
the Greek bank manager, and 
one or two Greek or Levantine 
merchants. Thus does the 
Continental café habit rise 
superior to the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, 

On another side ef the square 
stands the main church of the 
town, and one or two dirty 
and brutalised-looking priests 
lell by its gateway, marked 
contrasts to the robust energy 
of Pére Charles or the seem- 
ingly ascetie dignity of the 
Alaqa. 

Faeing the church is the 
entrance to the courtyard 
where Abyssinian justice is 
dispensed on week-days. The 
archway of this courtyard is 
adorned by two dilapidated 
plaster lions. They would be 
more imposing if time and 
weather had not removed the 
front half of one ef them, 
leaving only his hind-quarters 
and tail to face his more com- 
plete brother across the way. 
From the medley of buildings 
which flank the yard come the 
roars of real live lions, four of 
which help to maintain the 
state of the Dedjazmatch, or 
local governor. They live in 
tiny cages where there is 
hardly room for them te turn 
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reund; one is paralysed, and 
all are in wretched condition, 
and probably envy their front- 
less counterpart on the gate- 
way. He at least gets plenty 
of fresh air. 

The reyal emblem of Ethiopia 
is the Lion of Juda, One can- 
not help feeling that the same 
qualities which have caused 
the Abyssinians to keep these 
poer brutes to rot in their 
cages, and which leave them 
content with half a lion on 
their Palace gate, must ere 
long reduce the proud beast 
whieh struts upon their royal 
seal to like degradation. 

The evening fires are lit, and 
the smell of wood-smoke rises 
te meet me as I leave the 
plateau of the market square, 
and dive down another pre- 
cipitous alley through lines of 
wattle-and-daub huts, which 
in this quarter of the town 
replace the flat-topped stone 
houses of Arab construction. 
This time the sentries at the 
gate salute me politely, fer 
this being one of the gates I 
use daily, the guard receive a 
periodical baksheesh. The day 
of presentation is at hand, so 
they are on their best be- 
haviour, 

Once more I pick my way 
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in the gathering dusk acrogg 
the abomination of desolation 
beyond the gates, and scram. 
bling across a little stream 
which runs below the walls, I 
begin the steep climb towards 
my house. 

The velvety Eastern dark- 
ness falls likea cloak. Ghoulish 
shapes of overfed pariahs slink 
past me along the hedges. Ags 
I reach the level of Saint 
Mikail’s Church, I pause and 
look back towards the town, 
It lies below me, a dark mass, 
picked out with twinkling fairy 
lights, and all its meanness 
veiled by the gentle night. 
The hum of many voices 
rises to my ears with a 
curious sense of human friend- 
liness. 

Then, as I bend my steps 
slowly towards my house 
through thesolitudeof the coffee 
gardens, Harar with allits alien 
charm slips from me in the 
darkness. Thoughts of far-off 
Sundays crowd upon me: the 
keen air ef Norfolk blows in 
my nostrils; a little white 
ferm, with ever-faithful eyes, 
pads softly at my heels on 
phantom feet, and Memory 
takes me by the hand and leads 
me Home. 

L. A. 








THE HEEL OF ACHILLES. 


BY J. A. STRAHAN. 


“On what do the destinies 
of empires hang! If, instead 
of the expedition to Egypt, I 
had made that of Ireland,.. . 
what would England have 
been to-day? and the Conti- 
nent? and _ the political 
world?”+ So Napoleon is 
reported to have said at St 
Helena. Vision, it must be 
admitted, came te him seme- 
what late. When it would 
have served his own ambition 
and the French lust for do- 
minion, he was blinded by the 
glamour of the East. The 
sunshine of the Orient dazzled 
him inte dreaming ef a new 
Empire of the East. Through 
Syria, he declared, he would 
turn the flank of the armies 
of Europe. If he had been 
half as great a sailor as he 
was a soldier he would have 
seen then, and not only after 
all his projects had ended in 
utter rnin, that it was for his 
own and France's fortunes ten 
times better to turn through 
Ireland the flank of the fleets 
of England. 

The more one reads of mod- 
ern history, the more one is 
inclined to think that after all 
there is something in Oliver 
Cromwell’s belief in ‘“ God’s 
Englishman,” not perhaps alto- 
gether in Oliver’s sense, but 
in the sense that the English- 
man seems to be, or at any 
rate to have been in the past, 


specially favoured by Provi- 
dence. Living on an island, 
no nation can do him mortal 
injury so long as he is master 
of the seas. In maintaining 
that mastery again and again 
the winds have been his allies 
and never his enemies. And 
he has been even more helped 
by the want of sea-sense among 
the nations nearest him.who 
wished to do him mortal in- 
jury. Till the late war these 
nations have mostly been the 
Spaniards or the French. 
Neither of these had sufficient 
seamanship to bring disaster 
in battle to his power on the 
seas; but what is more, neither 
of them was able to perceive 
how disaster to it might other- 
wise be brought. 

Ireland is the Achilles’ heel 
of English sea-power. She lies 
between Great Britain and 
everywhere. Not a soldier 
can be sent eut to any colony 
or dependency of the Empire, 
not a bale of cotton or wool er 
a ton of wheat or frozen meat 
can be brought in from the 
United States, or Australia, or 
Seuth America save in ships 
which have to pass her northern 
or her southern coasts. An 
energetic enemy possessed of 
these coasts and their innumer- 
able harbours might strangle 
England as surely as in the 
late war England strangled 
Germany. Yet never, save on 
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one occasion, has an enemy of 
England’s made any serious 
attempt to obtain possession 
of those coasts and harbours. 
That was not for want of 
invitations to do so: with a 
single exception, all England’s 
enemies were, as Mr de Valera 
recently teld an American 
audienee, regarded by Irish 
patriots as Ireland’s friends. 
The Americans were the one 
exception to which Mr de 
Valera thought proper not to 
refer. During the War of 
Independence the Irish patriots 
took. violently the side of Eng- 
land, and on the motion of 
their leader, Henry Flood, 
raised an army of twenty 
thousand men, whom PFlood 
called “armed negotiators,” 
to help to crush the rebels— 
the first time, I think, since 
the Revolution of 1688 that 
Irish Roman Catholics were 
armed to fight England’s en- 
emies. One can hardly blame 
the “President of the Irish 
Republic” for failing to dwell 
upon this point in addressing an 
American audience, any more 
than on the fact that it was the 
relatives of the loyal Protes- 
tants ef the North who helped 
to win Ameria her victory. 
The Dateh, the Russians, 
and the Germans were pre- 
eluded by their position from 
accepting these invitations to 
Ireland’s shores. But no such 
difficulties lay in the way of 
accepting them soe far as Spain 
and France were o»noerned. 
And both ef them did accept 
them mere than once, but 
never, save on one oecasion, 
in any other way than that 
which must bring disaster on 
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those who invited them. Both 
of them seemed to regard 
Ireland as merely a sore on 
the body politic of England, 
by irritating which they might 
cause her diseomfort, never ag 
a joint in her armour through 
which a well-directed blow 
might end her life. 

The first English invasion 
of Ireland took place under 
the sanction of the Pope, and 
the first Continental inter- 
vention against the English in 
Ireland was initiated under the 
same auspices: it is hard to 
say which was more disastrous 
to the Irish race, It was Sir 
James Fitzmaurice, a former 
and most capable rebel, whe 
had been previously but per- 
haps not very prudently par- 
doned, that sought his Holi- 
ness’s aid, and the aid secured 
took the form ef a papal 
legate, a blessed banner, and 
a few sets of arms. Later, 
Philip II. of Spain was in- 
duced to send some eight 
hundred seldiers. This inter- 
vention ended in the massacre 
of Philip’s soldiers, the de- 
struction of the great house 
of Desmond, and the devas- 
tation of the province of 
Munster. It is interesting to 
remember that both Edmund 


Spenser and Sir Walter 
Raleigh served throughout 
these proceedings in the 
English army, and _ that 


the latter superintended the 
slaughter of the Spaniards. 
Later, Philip intervened 
again. This time it was during 
the rebellion in Ulster. Never 
had a man a better chance of 
striking his enemy a deadly 
blow, and never did a man deal 
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such a paltry stroke. The 

t Earl of Tyrone had eon- 
trived to form a national al- 
liance against the English. 
Again and again he had de- 
feated them on the field. Army 
after army had been poured 
into Ireland, and it was only 
when he was yielding to su- 
perior numbers that Philip 
sent him help. Fifty ships 
brought t!:ree thousand soldiers 
to Kinsala Bay; they landed 
and fortified themselves, and 
ealled on Tyrone to join them. 
Tyrene marched from the 
North; but when he reached 
Kinsale the English army was 
there before him, the Spanish 
ships had sailed away, and the 
Spaniards were besieged by 
sea and land. They called 
on Tyrone to relieve them. 
Against his better judgment 
(for he wished to await the 
Spanish fieet’s return), Tyrene 
tried to de so and was defeated. 
Then the Spaniards surren- 
dered, on condition that they 
were allowed to sail baek to 
Spain. 

These were the efforts to 
free Ireland made by the king 
who sent the Invincible Ar- 
mada te conquer England. If 
he had sent the Armada to 
Ireland the history of the 
world might have been changed 
as completely as Napoleon 
guessed it would have been had 
he taken his army to Ireland 
instead of to Egypt. 

When Philip sent his last 
expedition, Ireland was united 
as it never was before and has 
only cnee been since in her 
whole history. When Louis 
XIV, sent his help she was 
doubly divided. In 1689 the 


colonists ef the North were in 
arms to maintain the Protes- 
tant religion and the English 
connection. The people of the 
South were all in arms to main- 
tain the Catholic religion; but 
some of them were in arms also 
to maintain the English connec- 
tion, while the rest were in arms 
to break it. King James, who 
wished to be restored to the 
throne of Great Britain, natu- 
rally sided with the first party, 
and King Lenuis, whe wished 
to see Great Britain’s power 
broken, sided with the ether 
party. With such a division 
in their objects it is net strange 
that the Southerners failed 
before the Ulster colenists at 
Derry and Enniskillen, and fied 
before William’s army at the 
Boyne. It was only when 
James and his friends had 
abandoned them that they put 
up a desperate and nearly 
successful fight for what has 
always been the real ebject of 
Irish Nationalists since there 
were Irish Nationaliste—the 
independence of Ireland. 

King Louis’s intervention 
was on much the same lines as 
King Philip’s, only more so. 
He sent an army to watch his 
own interests more than Ire- 
land’s: a hundred officers who 
knew nothing about Ireland 
or the Irish, and a quantity 
of. muskets, which the Irish 
soldiers had never been taught 
to use. Later he sent a few 
French gunners and an infantry 
corps, but insisted on having 
the same number of Irish 
infantry sent to him. His 
intervention ended in all the 
Irish infantry and cavalry toe 
being sent to him, | and | se 
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France had mueh the best of 
the bargain. The reputation 
of the Irish Brigade in the 
service ef France was very 
great and very Irish. ‘Your 
men, Lord Dillon,” said the 
French king onee, “give me 
more trouble than all the rest 
of my army.” “ Your Majesty,” 
replied Lord Dillon calmly, 
“the enemy say precisely the 
same thing.” 

So far all these expeditions 
were ef the same kind—a 
handful of men and some arms 
sent to engage English atten- 
tion, while the government 
sending them settled matters 
ef much more importance (as 
they believed) on the Centi- 
nent. We new come to the 
one and enly real attempt to 
detach Ireland from the British 
Empire and make her a place 
of arms entrenched between 
Great Britain and the rest of 
the world. The attempt was 
the work of one man, and, 
but for England’s old allies, 
the winds and waves, and the 
French want of seamanship, it 
might have proved the most 
complete calamity she ever 
did or ever can suffer. 

Theobald Welfe Tene was, 
like nearly all the distinguished 
Irishmen ef the eighteenth 
century, # person ef no family 
and small fertune. His grand- 
father, a tenant and dependant 
of the Wolfes of Castle War- 
den—it was threugh this con- 
nection that Theobald received 
the name of Wolfe—left at his 
death some little property, 
which was squandered in a 
lawsuit between Theobald’s 
father, Peter, and a younger 
brother. Theobald from his 
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earliest youth seems te have 
been a headstrong and unruly 
bey; he wished to be a sol- 
dier, and resented his father’s 
decision that he should be a 
lawyer. After being a second 
in a duel in which his pringi- 
pal’s opponent was killed, and 
running away with a Miss 
Witheringten, whose family 
held a much higher position 
than his, wasting a year or 
two in the Temple, London, 
and receiving £500 from his 
wife’s grandfather, he was 
called to the Irish Bar, which 
he for the rest of his life 
heartily hated, and altogether 
neglected, 

This does not seem a very 
promising beginning, but there 
must have been something par. 
ticularly attractive abeut the 
young fellow. He quarrelled 
furiously with his wife’s family, 
but his wife remained passien- 
ately devoted to him. He 
openly derided the law, but 
the lawyers regarded him 
with admiration, He was poor 
and a republican, but the rich 
and aristocratic cherished him, 
With all its faults, Irish society 
in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century had its virtues: 
one of these was a ready ac- 
ceptance by it of ability and 
character. Wolfe Tone, the 
impeounious son of a bank- 
rupt eoachbuilder, was as a 
student and as a briefless 
barrister the intimate friend 
of the Duke of Leinster, the 
head of the nobility, and of 
John Hall Wharten, M-P., 
with his £14,000 a year. 

Neglecting the law, in which 
he had made a very geod he- 
ginning, Tone took to pamphiet- 
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eering. His writings, which 
from the first were highly 
“patriotic,” attracted the at- 
tention of the Whigs. Their 
leader, George Ponsenby, 
tried to hire him as a 
party hack; but Tone was not 
to be hited, and Ponsonby 
never forgot er forgave what 
he regarded as high treason to 
him as King of the Patriots. 
Tone took his ewn way, whieh 
was not the way of the pro- 
fessional politician, and he was 
hated by the professional poli- 
tician accordingly. It is in- 
teresting to note that the 
determined supporters of the 
English connection had always 
a kindly feeling in their hearts 
for this determined opponent 
of it. Of course, it is only 
natural that the men in earn- 
est on each side should re- 
spect one another: we see it at 
this moment in the more or 
less mutual respect of Orange- 
men and Sinn Feiners, and 
their common contempt for the 
Home Rule make-believes. It 
is always so. ‘Robin and I 
are henest men,” said an 
honest old Tory when the 
opposition Whigs were de- 
nouncing Sir Rebert Walpole, 
“He is for King George and I 
am for King James; but you 
are only for yourselves,” That 
was the view the uncompro- 
mising supporters of the Eng- 
lish connection took of Wolfe 
Tone: he was against it, they 
were for it; but the Patriots 
were for themselves, 

Tons was appointed secre- 
tary of the Catholic Committee 
after Richard Burke, the great 
Edmund’s “nauseating son,” 
had resigned the office in a 





huff. In that position Tene 
devoted himself to two objects, 
The one was to make the Cem- 
mittee representative of all 
and not merely of the ariste- 
cratic Catholies; the other to 
establish an anti-English alli- 
ance between the republican 
Presbyterians of the North and 
the rebel Catholics of the South. 
He succeeded to amarvelin both 
his objects. The demooratisa- 
tien of the Catholic Committee 
was permanent; but the union 
between North and South was 
unnatural and could not long 
exist, The Catholics of the 
South were very ignorant and 
very bigoted; the Presbyterians 
of the North were, as Arthur 
O’Connor informed C. J. Fex, 
probably the best - educated 
peasantry in Europe, and at 
that time liberal to a degree in 
their religious views. But 
different as these elements 
were, Tone contrived te combine 
them completely for the time. 
Meanwhile the French Re- 
volution had taken place, and 
war had broken out between 
France and England. As 
usual, the French Government 
loeked to.intervention in Ire- 
land as a mode of embarrassing 
England. It sent to Ireland a 
clergyman called Jackson te 
investigate the state of things 
there. Jackson brought with 
him an English attorney called 
Cockayne, Jacksen got into 
communication with Tone; 
but Tone did not like the 
presence of the English at- 
torney. “This business,” he 
said to Jackson, “ is a thing for 
us Irishmen: an Englishman 
who engages in it must be a 
traitor one way or the other.” 
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Would it be toe much to ask 
the Englishmen who are now 
favouring the Sinn Feiners to 
remember and consider this 
sensible saying? 

Ceokayne proved a traiter 
to Jackson, and on his evidenee 
Jackson was convicted of 
treason, and sank poisoned by 
himself in thedeck, Cookayne 
tried also to implicate Wolfe 
Tone ; and Toue admitted that, 
in spite of his distrust of the 
attorney, the latter knew 
enough to place his life in 
peril. It was the men whe 
hated most bitterly his views 
who saved him. The Attorney- 
General, Fitzgibbon, the ablest 
of the pro-Enuglish party, and 
Mareus Beresford, the most 
powerful of it, both sheltered 
him and induced the Govern- 
ment to overlook his connec- 
tion with the French enemy 
en condition that he left the 
country. It is worthy of 
notice that Grattan urged the 
Catholic Committee to dismiss 
him from the seocretaryship ; 
and Ponsonby threatened that, 
if he became Attorney-General, 
he would not deal with him 
as Fitzgibbon had done. 

In the summer of 1795 
Tone prepared for exile. He 
was a man who saw things as 
they were. When he feund 
his fellow-conspirators follow- 
ing the Freneh fashion, by 
calling one another citizen, he 
said in contempt: ‘“ Make your- 
selves free and oall yourselves 
what you like; but you are 
no mere citizens for shutting 
yourselves up in a room and 
calling yourselves by that 
name than you would be all 
peers and noblemen by call- 
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ing each other, My lord.” All 
the same, he was an Irishman, 
and as such could not help be- 
ing a bit theatrieal. When he 
was at Belfast, on his way to 
America, we find him and his 
Ulster friends posing as the 
William Tells of Ireland. To- 
gether they went to M‘Arl’s 
Fort—a lofty cliff en the tep 
ef the Cave Hill, which over- 
leoks the capital of Ulster— 
and there swore never to 
relax their efforts until they 
had subverted the authority of 
England and aseerted the inde- 
pendence of their native land. 

On 13th June Tone and his 
family left Belfast in an 
American ship bound for 
Wilmington. Sea - travelling 
must at that time have been 
a far from pleasant business, 
The ship was only of 230 tons 
burden, and besides cargo and 
crew it carried 300 passengers. 
When off Newfoundland it was 
stopped by an English warship, 
which impressed all but one of 
the crew and fifty of the 
passengers. It reached Wil- 
mington on Ist August, only 
one passenger, strange to say, 
having died on the voyage. 
A modern note is struck by 
Tone’s first observation on 
America, which is that all the 
public-houses there are kept 
by captains and colonels. To 
this day the American Club in 
Paris is called by Frenchmen 
the “ Colonels’ Club,” 

Why the Irish Government 
did not, when it allowed Tone 
to expiate his treason by exile, 
require a pledge from him 
never again to enter into 
relations with the French, is a 
mystery which Tone himself 
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never could explain. But it 
did net, and in fact he lost 
no time in renewing those 
relations. At first the French 
showed little warmth, but 
gradually they melted; and at 
last, with some funds supplied 
by Ulster friends, and a letter 
of recommendation supplied by 
the French Ambassador in 
Philadelphia in his pocket, 
Tone, on lst January 1796, set 
sail for France itself. 

Tone’s life and adventures 
in France during 1796 are 
revealed with great frankness 
in the diary he kept for the 
information and amusement of 
his wife. Perused without 
imagination, that work may 
be read as showing him 
a dissipated and mereurial 
person, now getting tipsy, now 
in very high spirits; now so 
depressed that he has not, as 
he says, heart enough even to 
write good nonsense, Perused 
with imagination, it gives the 
picture of a very remarkable 
man, There he was, an un- 
known unimportant individual 
in a strange land, the language 
of which he could not even 
speak, with, as he says, a 
couple of louis in his exchequer, 
negotiating with the French 
Government and planning Irish 
revolutions —and with this 
marvellous result, that in the 
end he forced the French 
Government to adopt his views, 
and oame nearer effecting a 
revolution in Ireland than any 
other man ever eame, 

At first the French Govern- 
ment treated his notion of an 
expedition to Ireland in the 
traditional way. They pro- 
posed that Tone should go 


among the British prisoners 
and induce the Irishmen to 
volunteer for the expedition. 
Tone said plainly the projeot 
was damned nensense : he went 
among the prisoners and se- 
cured sixty volunteers, ten 
of whom were Englishmen. 
Then they suggested sending 
these and a number of chou- 
annerte, or, as Tone says, 
blackguards, to stir up dis- 
order in Ireland. Tone said 
there was enough of that 
already there. Then they pro- 
posed to limit the force sent to 
two thousand men. Tone told 
them they might as well send 
twenty. At last he contrived 
to get in personal contact with 
Carnot, the organiser of vio- 
tory, and General Hoche, the 
winner of it, They read his 
memorials and listened to his 
arguments; and they were 
convinced. Hoche declared 
that if they ceuld rend Ire- 
land from the British Empire 
they would have amputated 
England’s right arm, and an- 
nounced that he was prepared 
to lead an expedition for that 
purpose, and would only do so 
if it consisted of a powerful 
force properly equipped. Car- 
net undertook to provide such 
an army. 

And now comes England’s 
good fortune. An army and 
fleet were collected at Brest 
for the invasion of Treland, 
The army consisted of fifteen 
thousand picked men, and they 
carried with them over forty 
thousand sets of arms, twenty 
field-guns, nine siege-gune, over 
sixty thousand barrels of 
powder, and over seven mil- 
lions of cartridges; and their 
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cemmander was, next to 
Napoleen, the ablest officer 
in France. The fleet consisted 
of seventeen sail of the line, 
thirteen frigates, and thirteen 
transports. But the first ad- 
miral, Villaret Joyeuse, was se 
faint-hearted that Heche had 
him removed, and his suc- 
cessor, Morard de Galles, was 
20 incompetent that Hoche 
wished to abandon the ex- 
pedition. 

It was teo late to do so, and 
on 15th December 1796 the 
expedition left Brest. Before 
it reached the open sea one of 
the men-of-war was run on the 
recks and sunk. Hoehe was 
with the Admiral, Tene was 
with the second-in-command of 
the fleet, Admiral Bouvet, and 
the second-in-command of the 
army, General Grouchy. On 
the 17th they sighted the Irish 
coast, but the fleet had got 
scattered, only eighteen out of 
the forty-three sail being visible 
from Admiral Bouvet’s flag- 
ship. Fog set in on the 18th, 
and eontinued till the evening 
of the 19th, when twelve more 
sail were sighted. These were 
lest again before the morning. 
Seven again were sighted and 
lost again. Tone writes bitterly 
that probably this is the first 
case on record where an admiral 
contrived to lose his fleet twice 
in the same day. The eighteen 
ships with Bouvet lay un- 
molested and inanimate in 
Bantry Bay during the 20th 
and 21st. The sealed orders 
had been opened, and they were 
found to consist of directions 
in case of separation to cruise 
off Mizen Head for five days. 
The Admiral insisted that they 
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must be obeyed. ‘And new,” 
writes Tone passionately, “we 
have begun a cruise of fire 
days in all its forms, and shall, 
in obedience to the letter of 
our instructions, ruin the 
expedition and destroy the 
remnant of the French navy 
with a precision and punoctu- 
ality which will be truly 
edifying.” 

Bat Tone did not count on 
the intervention of England’s 
old and faithful allies, the 
winds. On the 23rd more 
ships had arrived, and there 
were now ten in Bantry Bay 
and twenty outside it. The 
ship with Hoche was not 
among them, but on the 24th - 
Grouchy declared his readiness 
to land. Tone was in the 
highest spirits, for the land- 
ing was to commence on the 
morrew. But a strong land 
wind arose and the landing 
was put off. On the next day 
the wind was stronger, and 
many of the ships dragged 
their anchors, On the follow- 
ing day the storm had become 
a hurricane. ‘All is over,” 
writes Tone. On the 29th the 
ships that remained began 
their voyage back to France. 

The failure was due entirely 
to the incapacity of the naval 
officers: the military officers 
seem to have been ready 
enough to disembark. “ Why 
did I not throw Bouvet into 
the sea?” Grouchy exclaimed 
afterwards. If the leader of the 
expedition had been a Hoche 
or a Napoleon he would have 
dene so. It was England's 
good fortune that he was a 
Grouchy. 

If that French army had 
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been, as there was ample time 
for it to be, landed in Ireland, 
it eould have marched to 
Dablin practically without 
opposition. The only force 
in the country were a very few 
regulars and a rabble of un- 
disciplined yeomanry and 
militia, “dangerous,” as Sir 
Ralph Abercremby afterwards 
said, “‘only to their friends.” 
This was clearly shown two 
years later when General 
Humbert landed a thousand 
men at Killala Bay, He at- 
tacked five times his number 
of them at Castlebar, and they 
ran so quickly that the battle 
is known in Ireland te this 
day as the Castlebar Races. 
He marehed about the country 
as he pleased for a time, and 
it was only when Cornwallis 
had collected twenty thousand 
of the yeomanry and militia, 
that he ventured to oppose 
him. 

Besides this, in the North, at 
any rate, there were tens of 
thousands of disaffected Scots 
who had served in the Volun- 
teers, and were well drilled 
and more determined. All 
they wanted was the arms 
which the French transports 
carried to make them a for- 
midable foe, With their aid 
Enogland’s rule in Ireland 
must for a time, at any rate, 
have come to an end, and no 
one oan guess how long that 
time would have been, or what 
would have been its results. 

Tone came back to France, 
broken in heart but not 
broken in spirit. He set about 
agitating for a new expedi- 
tion, Hoche remained his 
friend and supporter, but 


shortly Hoehe died. Then 
he turned his attentien to 
Napoleen, now returned from 
his Italian wars cevered with 
glory. Napoleon affeeted to 
faveur @ new expedition. He 
began to form a new army 
of England, in which Tone 
received a commission, But 
Tone from the first was con- 
vinced that he had seme other 
project on hand, and when he 
saw the best battalions of the 
Army of England sent to the 
south of France, he guessed 
what that new preject was. 
At length Napoleen himself 
went there, and carried off 
the soldiers of France te 
perish among the sands of 
Syria. 

In the early summer of 1798 
Ireland rese in rebellion. Tone 
passionately besought the 
French Government to send 
the rebels aid, but it was only 
in the late autumn that aid 
was sent. It was then too 
late, even if the aid sent had 
been substantial, and it was in 
fact in the traditional style. 
The rebellion had been crushed 
completely, both in the 
North and South, and North 
and South, moreover, were no 
longer united. In the North 
the rebellion of the Protestants 
had been purely political; in 
the South the rebellion of the 
Cathelics had turned out to be 
almest as purely religious. 
The Ulstermen were infuriated 
by the tales of the massacres 
of their co-religionists, and 
from being rebels and liberals 
were beginning to become 
Unionists and Orangemen. 

On the 20th of September 
1798 Tone sailed once more 
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from Brest to invade Ireland. 
This time the force which he 
accompanied only numbered 
three thousand men, The ex- 
pedition reached Lough Swilly 
only on the 10th of October: 
again the winds were Eng- 
land’s faithful allies. Before 
the seldiers could be landed 
the flotilla was attacked by 
a British fleet under Admiral 
Borlase. It resisted for four 
hours. The French General 
wished Tone te escape in a 
very swift schooner, La Biche ; 
but he refused to do so. On 
the surrender of the French 
he was landed among the 
ether prisoners, recognised, 
taken te Dublin, tried by court- 
martial, and sentenced to be 
hanged as a traitor. 

All that Tone claimed was 
te be shot as a soldier. This 


was refused. In the hope of 
delaying his execution at any 
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rate, Curran applied to the 
head of the family frem which 
Tone took the name of Wolfe 
—Lord Kilwarden, the Lord 
Chief Justice—for a habeas 
corpus, on the ground that as 
the King’s courts were open, 
trial by court-martial was 
illegal. The court granted the 
writ, the military refused to 
obey it ; the court ordered their 
arrest for contempt, and se 
matters stood when it was 
announced that Tone, to escape 
what he regarded as a shame- 
ful death, had out his throat 
in prison. On the 19th of 
November he died. And so 
perished, in his thirty - sixth 
year, the man who, without 
family, fortune, position, or 
authority, contrived to place 
the British Empire in more 
imminent and deadly jeopardy 
than ever did the grest 
Napoleon, 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE FIG-TREE. 


How does it feel to meet a 
skeleton in a lonely moon- 
lit forest-path, to chat, and 
eventually walk home tegether 
in the most friendly way? 
Such a question might seem 
the prelude to a sensational 
ghost-story, yet an adventure 
of the kind aetually happened 
to myself, and it was startling 
enough at the moment. Even 
now the remembrance of the 
grim thing as I saw it in the 
gloom of an Indian fig-tree, 
sitting between the moonlight 
and the black of a tropical 
night, the thrill of watehing 
it rise to its fleshless feet, and 
the awe of standing face to 
face, and of knowing that 
there was not within many 
miles another human being to 
witness so strange a meeting, 
rise very vividly to my mind. 
I had been out all day in a 
distant part of the tea estates 
under my eare in a lenely 
district of Madras, and started 
to walk home to camp in the 
forest just as darkness was 
coming on. That is always 
a brief season in the East. 
No sooner is the great red 
sun down behind the hills 
than the crimson flush in the 
sky pales to lavender and 
purple, the stars come out, 
and the hush of approach- 
ing night quickly falls upon 
everything, 

If darkness fellows twilight 
80 quickly in the open, it is 
even more rapid in the forest, 
where the branches of the 


trees meet overhead in a dense 
eanopy unbreken for miles at a 
time. My path lay through 
such a tract ef woodland that 
evening, and hardly had I set 
eut upon it when the last rays 
of the sun went off the tepmost 
leaves, a soft mist began to 
rise from the ground, and 
every object faded quickly into 
the gathering gloom. [For- 
tunately I knew the trail very 
well, and a full moon, which 
was getting up, would soon 
help to make the way easier. 
I was wearing the ordinary 
flannel clothing of a sahib in the 
hot weather, and had nothing 
with me but a white umbrella, 
for, theugh the district was full 
of wild beasts of all kinds, one 
gets out of the way of thinking 
much about them in India. So 
I strede light-heartedly along 
for the first two or three miles, 
meditating more on supper 
than anything else, the while 
I listened to the occasional 
hooting of an owl or the cry of 
a sleepy monkey awakened by 
bad dreams somewhere away 
in the tops of the distant 
thickets. It was certainly 
very lonely, and I was now in 
the most solitary part of the 
walk, about midway between 
my starting-point and the still 
distant camp. No human 
being existed in these deserted 
back-lands, and their stillness 
in the hush of the night-time 
was overwhelming. The moon, 
however, was presently up, 
shining in tropical splendeur 
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overhead, and I was glad of 
it, for the narrew path had 
been difficult to keep in the 
darkness. A few minutes more 
walking and the trees became 
scattered as an open space was 
reached, the moonshine began 
to come down in patches, and I 
felt cooler air as a welcome 
change to the humid stillness 
ef the jungle behind, In front 
lay a streteh of bare rocky 
ground, silver in the shine from 
above, ending abruptly two 
hundred yards beyond in the 
shadows of a giant fig-tree, 
under whese beughs the track 
passed, To the vampire bats, 
flitting here and there like bad 
spirits in that oasis of light, I 
must have looked a brilliant 
object in my white flannels as 
I crossed in the full glare of 
the moonshine; bat though 
they flapped round my head 
so clese that I could feel the 
draught of their leathery wings, 
I pushed en and into the dark- 
ness beyond. There all was 
bare ground, since nothing 
would grow in such deep shade, 
and the many descending 
branches of the tree gave the 
impression of the cloisters of 
a church, 


Looking at the main trunk 
for a minute, I was surprised 
to see something sitting up 
against it with its back to 
the bark and quite motion- 


less. And when I had had 
another stare, I was. still 
more surprised to see that 
that thing was the skeleton 
of a man! Its skull was 
sunk upon its ehest-bone, its 
hands were by its sides, its 
legs straight out in front; a 
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long bamboo staff lay close to 
the knees, and nothing clothed 
the grim anatomy of the bones 
but the usual loin-eloth worn 
by natives, ‘‘The thing” was 
not more than thirty yards 
away, and it was undoubtedly 
startling to come upon it so 
suddenly. But I had seen 
many dead men in strange 
places, and this poor wretch 
had doubtless been robbed and 
murdered, or had lost his way 
and died of starvatien there, 
just as he sat. By this time 
my eyes were getting more 
accustomed to the darkness 
again, and I went a few 
paces nearer to look at that 
dreadful object. It was now 
only a dozen strides from me, 
and I could see every rib and 
bone, every joint and angle, of 
the dead man’s framework, 
Think, therefore, with what a 
start of ineredulous surprise 
I jumped a pace backwards 
when, as I looked, the figure 
slowly and deliberately drew 
its knees up te its ehin, and 
still more slowly lifted its 
head! It was impossible; the 
shifting moonlight on _ the 
black fleor of the ferest must 
have confused me: a man 
dead for months, his bones 
picked clean by crows and 
hill-foxes, to move his legs 
about like that,—it was not 
to be theught of! I frowned 
at my own foolishness, and 
looked again. I looked and 
looked, and there under my 
very eyes the skeleton was 
getting upon its feet, There 
was no possibility of mistake 
now. It was getting on to its 
feet laboriously but steadily, 
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and in another minute was 
up and standing ereot, the 
fleshless white framework of a 
man outlined vividly against 
the black of the big tree-trank 
and the murk of the jungle 
beyond. Then he turned full 
to me, and though my heart 
beat a little, as I suppose 
any one’s would have done 
under the circumstances, I 
turned on him likewise to 
see it out. 

For several minutes, theugh 

it seemed much longer, we 
stood face te face across the 
narrow strip of jungle path, 
I oudgelling my brains to find 
some reasonable explanation 
of a thing so impossible, and 
the figure apparently taking 
steck of me with uncomfort- 
able intentness, Then he came 
a step forward, and it must be 
confessed I should have very 
much liked te go ene back- 
wards. But that would have 
been useless, even if retreat- 
ing had been to my fancy, 
Se I tightened my grip on 
my umbrella-handle, and steod 
my ground resolutely. With a 
slow shuffling walk the thing 
came tewards me until it 
was only a few paces away, 
and that seemed quite near 
enough, 
" Stop,” I said, holding up 
my hand—‘“stop, and say 
who you are and what you 
want,” 

My voice sounded unnatural 
in the deep stillness of the 
woodlands, and it disturbed a 
little brown owl in the branehes 
overhead, He dropped from his 
perch, and with a ghestly heot 
swept, shadow-like, between 


us on his way to the open 
glen behind. The skeleton 
stopped as I bid it, but not for 
a moment had I supposed it 
would really answer my ques- 
tion. It was therefore with a 
renewed thrill that I saw its 
jaws begin to move—the thing 
was about to speak, and I 
awaited with amazed curios- 
ity to know what the being 
would say. 


‘* Then, from those cavernous eyes, 
Pale fires seemed to rise 
As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December ; 
And, like the water’s flow 
Under December’s snow, 
Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber.” 


And now, with a deep 
salaam, beth hands pressed te 
ita forehead, the dweller in 
the shadews bowed low and 
mumbled in Hindustani— 

“Protector of the poor, help 
of the friendless, will the sahib 
deign to let me bask in his 
radiance ?” 

A civil skeleton at all events, 
I thought to myself, and as 
there was obvieusly more to 
come I nodded and said, ‘‘ How 
can I help you, friend?” Then, 
to my surprise, with anether 
low bew the figure asked for 
feod and money. What a 
quaint idea! why, food would 
be useless to such a cavernous 
interior; and as fer money— 
a coin fer Charon would be 
the utmost such a being might 
want. But the figure was 
obviously serious, and looking 
closely at him all on a sudden 
the truth began to dawn on 
me. “Stand there in that 
patch of light,” I said, and 
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after a moment’s hesitatien 
the thing moved obediently 
into a pool of moonlight on 
the greund. There he stood 
with his hands erossed on his 
breast, and I went up and 
examined him carefully. He 
made a fine show gleaming 
there in the dazzle, which 
brought up his adornments 
in vivid white while every- 
thing else was in inky black- 
ness; but the secret was cut— 
he was a real man of flesh and 
blood, a wandering fakir, or 
begging devotee, who by way 
of expressing his sanctity had 
painted, with clay and wood 
ashes, an exact counterpart of 
every joint and bone of his 
anatomy on his dusky exterior. 
The work was excellently 
done, and as his natural shape 
was quite invisible in the dusk 
of the trees, I had been com- 
pletely deceived. 

“Why,” I said, “ brother, 
you are solid man after all. 
I thought you must be when 
you said you were hungry. 
But what a way to get 


yourself up: you might have 
frightened somebody!” 

“Not the sahib,” he replied 
politely — “night and day, 
good spirits and bad are alike 
to the sahib.” 

*“‘Ham!” I said, “that is as 


i¢ may be. How leng have 
you been sitting here alone 
in the gloom?” 

** A day or two, sahib.” 

“Good heavens! and what 
have you eaten, and what 
have you been doing all that 
time ?” 

“ A little rice from my waist- 
cleth for feed, and meditation 
for o304apation, was enough 
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until your munificence came 
shining down the path,” he 
answered. 

“Fakir,” I said, “I respect 
your abstinence greatly, and 
fear you get through mere 
thinking in a week-end than 
I in a year. Nevertheless it 
weuld be a pity to turn that 
interesting diagram on your 
skin into actual fact, so you 
had better come to the tents 
and have some food. If you 
will get behind me—not teo 
close—you can follow down to 
the camp and have a bed in 
the stables, and as much food 
as you ean eat.” The fakir 
was delighted, and we strede 
away, queer-looking couple, 
conversing as we went, until 
suddenly through the distant 
tree-stems there oame the 
warm gleam of fire-lights and 
those edours of burning cew- 
dung and coeking rice which 
are inevitable where natives 
are ©. mped., 

When eventually we reached 
those hospitable red beacons 
my dogs knew of my coming 
first, and poured out in 4 
tumultuous pack to welcome 
the returning master. But 
his companion was more than 
some of them could stand, 
The timid ones fairly fled at 
a sight of the weird figure 
behind, while the more cour- 
ageous, after a start of sur- 
prise, with bristling hair and 
showing teeth, manifested 
their disgust unmistakably. 
Even my butler-wallab, whe 
followed at their heels, stag- 
gered baek for » moment to 
see me saunter into the fire- 
light with a cheerful skeleton 
carrying my umbrella snugly 
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tucked under its arm, as 
attendant. 

I hope the apparition en- 
joyed his supper that evening, 
professed anchorite though he 
was, as much as I did. He 
seemed to, for when I caught 
a glance of him just before 
turning in to my tent for 
the night, he was sitting in 
the centre ef a ring of admir- 
ing natives, eating rice and 
carried fish with extraordinary 
enthusiasm, while he recounted 
in brief intervals the tale of 
his wanderiags, and above all, 
the meeting with the “chik 


deree,” whe took him for a 
dead man in the shadow of the 
fig-tree, and would not alter 
his opinion until he had 
turned him well round and 
round under the moonlight 
and heard him speak. Wah! 
that was wonderful, and the 
fakir took some more rice, and 
the man in the background 
beat a low approving measure 
on his goatskin drum, while 
all the rest of the encircling 
natives nodded sleepily as 
they meditated on the adven- 
ture. 
EDWIN L. ARNOLD, 








A FORETASTE. 


BY AN IRISHWOMAN, 


THE neighbourhood of Gort- 
nacool, the remote country 
plaee where I live with my 
people, is fairly quiet on the 
whole, though Sinn Fein is 
rampant in the pest-town of 
Danreagh. Still it had never 
troubled us much, and we had 
always been on goed terms 
with the werking people, the 
tradesmen from whom we 
obtained our supplies, and the 
mer in our employment, Con- 
sequently it was all the more 
surprising suddenly to find 
ourselves the vietims of a 
peculiar perseeution, which 


masqueraded under the name 


of “strike,” though almost all 
the usual characteristios of a 
strike were missing. 

I think the actual beginning 
of the whele business dates as 
far back as the Rebellion of 
1916, At that time we had 
had for some menths a chauffeur 
called Hergan, a clever hard- 
working man just over military 
age. Ireland being then under 
martial law, one could not 
ordinarily use one’s ear, but 
one day I was given a special 
permit te motor to Inchbeg 
(whieh is about 20 miles frem 
Gortnacoe)) on business. 

At Inchbeg Bridge we were 
challenged and stopped, while 
soldiers belonging to the 
English regiment guarding the 
bridge searched the ear for 
arms and ammunition. 

It was just after we had 


started again, and were wrig- 
gling past the zigzags of 
barbed wire and the other 
obstacles on the bridge, that 
Horgan leaped suddenly te a 
high place in my esteem. 

He said: “I never thought 
te see a German- Front in 
Ireland, and the grand British 
Army bothered by dirty Sinn 
Fein tinkers, and me own peor 
brother facing death in 
Flanders this minute,” and he 
wiped his eyes with his ouff. 

Until then I had never 
spoken te him about the War, 
or the Rebellion ; from that day 
I talked freely, and abused 
the Sinn Feiners as warmly as 
I praised the Allied armies, 
believing him to be firm on the 
right side. 

My high opinion of him was 
confirmed a year or so later, 
when he begged to be moved 
from the cottage he had oc- 
cupied ever since entering our 
employment. The families in 
the adjacent cottages were 
Sinn Feiners, he said, and they 
“annoyed him with their talk.” 
So my father, always ready to 
help a loyalist, gave him the 
lodge at our front gate which 
chanced to be unoccupied. 

All through the winter of 
1917-18, when the Sinn Feiners 
were inaugurating their cam- 
paign of raiding for arms, 
Horgan used to give me inter- 
esting detailed accounts of the 
raids before they appeared in 
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the newspapers. In the spring 
of 1918 my father sent his fire- 
arms to the police station, for 
he naturally was unwilling to 
risk a raid, or put it in the 
power of Sinn Feiners to use 
his guns for shooting dewn 
British soldiers. Horgan, with 
a grave face, informed me it 
was a pity the master had 
parted with the guns, for the 
Sinn Feiners were “raging 
mad” about it. They had 
hoped for a good haul, he 
said. 

Some time later, to my 
amusement, he announced that 
our family were en the ‘‘ Black 
List,” because my father by 
chance had been able to give 
the authorities some useful in- 
formation. I was surprised, 


as well as amused, for I could 
not imagine how the fact could 


have reached Sinn Fein ears. 
However, I just laughed, and 
said we did not mind being 
on the “Black List” of a set 
of cowards and traitors. 

‘‘ Take care, miss, take 
care!” exclaimed Horgan. 
“Ye'll draw their edge on 
ye. And no matter if they 
strike slowly, they'll strike 
sure, and they'll strike hard,” 

I glanced at him. His usual 
bland and respectful expres- 
sion had vanished, and though 
he gazed straight at his own 
boots, his eyes showed a 
smouldering fanatio light. A 
vague suspicion crept into my 
mind, I dimissed it instantly 
as unfounded and unjust. 

We were at breakfast one 
morning in the early autumn 
of 1919 when a little procession 
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passed the windows. It was 
ied by Horgan, holding a bunch 
of keys ostentatiously at arm’s 
length. Close behind him were 
Leahy the gardener, and his 
wife, while Flavin and Daly, 
the farm men, followed hesitat- 
ingly, easting sheepish sidelong 
glances at the windows. 

These people were all that 
the war had left in eur employ- 
ment, They were over wmili- 
tary age, and had worked for 
my family respectively four, 
eleven, seventeen, and forty- 
five years. 

My father, on finishing his 
breakfast, went to the hall 
door, thinking they had come 
for instructions in stacking the 
oats, but te his surprise Hor- 
gan, after a rambling speech 
on the rights ef the working 
man, handed over his keys. 
Completely mystified, my father 
asked for an explanation. 

Horgan replied, “You got 
your notice some timeago. We 
are all going on strike.” 

‘‘T have had no notice,” said 
my father; “why are you 
going on strike?” Hergan 
was silent. 

“Do you 
wages?” 

No answer. 

“Tf so, how much de you 
want?” 

No answer. 

ThenI joinedin. “ What are 
you all here for?” I asked, 
looking from one te another. 
At this Horgan spoke. “We 
are going en strike,” he said in 
a low sullen voice. ‘ Ye had 
fair warning. We gave ye 
every chance. Now it will be 
a fight te a veer” 

A 


want higher 
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“This is ridiculous,” I said; 
“there oan be no strike with- 
out knowing what you are 
striking for. Any one who 
wishes for higher wages is 
entitled to ask for them—or 
to find another place. What 
you are doing is not only silly 
but unfair, and no good can 
come of it.” 

My eyes wandered round the 
little group as I spoke, and 
noted nearest to me Horgan 
gazing fixedly at his boots, 
with the same smouldering 
fanatic look I had seen onee 
before. Beyond him the Leahys 
stood in defiant attitudes, and 
farther back were Flavin and 
Daly with shame and dejection 
evident in every line of their 
faces. 

I was turning to go in, when 
Leahy, with a sudden bound, 
placed himself in front of me. 
He shook his fist in my face 
and poured forth violent abuse. 
My olass had “downed” his 
for years, and robbed him and 
his; now his turn had come, 
and he would get it all back 
again! This and much more, 
accompanied by flashing eyes 
and threatening gestures, while 
his wife joined in with shrill 
vituperations. 

Nothing that has ever hap- 
pened to me was more amazing 
than this attack. The Leabys 
had been with us many years 
and had always seemed quiet 
respectable people, professedly 
devoted to ‘‘the family.” They 
were receiving the wages they 
themselves asked for; they 
had always been treated with 
kindness and consideration. 
Certainly Leahy was a bad- 
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tempered man, but it would 
have been impossible to have 
supposed he could forget him. 
self to such an extent. 

However, there was no use 
saying anything to him while 
in this mood, so I stepped past 
him into the house and shut 
the door. 

At midday I walked down 
t< the cottage where Flavin 
lived. A high fence and 
thicket of blackthorns en- 
closes the little yard and com. 
pletely hides it from the ad- 
joining bohereen. I strolled 
into the yard and _ stood 
absently gazing at the pig- 
sty. 

Soon, as I anticipated, the 
cottage door was gently 
opened, and Flavin, glancing 
furtively about him, came ont, 
I asked him if he could ex. 
plain the “strike.” Beneath 
the sheltering fence he teld 
me in a low voice that he 
and Daly were miserable and 
ashamed at playing such « 
“dirty game,” but that 
Horgan had forced them into 
it. “Sure Horgan was mad 
for a strike this good while, 
and he telling us we'd be 
turned out of the union if we 
didn’t back him; and for the 
matther of that, meself and 
Daly never wanted to join 
the union at all, only for 
Horgan saying we'd get no 
work annywhere if we didn’t. 
Them unions has the country 
destroyed entirely—though in- 
deed, miss, ’tis not the union 
that’s in it this time at all.” 

He paused significantly, 
then, coming a step nearer— 

“Ged help me! I’d be apt 
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to lose me life if they knewI | 


was after telling ye. Tis a 
Sinn Fein business,” he whis- 
pered, 

The sound of footsteps on 
the bohereen cut short his 
confidences. He faded away, 
as it were, into his own pig- 
sty, but not befere I had ex- 
tracted an assurance that he 
would return to his work at 
once; and “the divil roast 
any one who would be laying 
a hand on him to. prevent 
him.” 

Leahy was walking up the 
bohereen towards his cottage 
when I left Flavin’s yard, 
Judging by the set of his 
shoulders, he was either brood- 
ing over his fancied wrongs or 
bitterly ashamed of his recent 
behaviour. I hoped the latter 
might be the ease, for I had 
resolved to try and bring him 
to reason. 

He reached the gate leading 
to his cottage only just before 
me, and at that moment Mrs 
Leahy, who must have seen 
me coming, rushed out with a 
red flag tied to a broomstick, 
which she shook threateningly 
at me. Her husband turned 
abruptly, showing a fierce and 
scowling face, and I felt at 
once I should do no good with 
either of them, 

I did say, though, by way of 
warning, that if they refused 
to work they would be dis- 
missed, and must leave the 
heuse, Leahy yelled that if 
we wanted to turn him out we 
should have to get the ‘ Eng- 
lish military,” and then he 
would fight them, and “ drive 
pikes through their bodies.” 


“Your day is done,” he con- 
cluded ferociously, “and the 
workers will take what they 
want,” 

As I walked home I refieeted 
that though the “strike” might 
have a Sinn Fein foundation, 
there was a distinct aroma of 
Bolshevism about it, 


The next surprise was 
launched on us in the after- 
noon by the cook, who sum- 
moned me to the foot of the 
backstairs, ostensibly to say 
that she had “promised. God 
ere yestherday to flavour the 
rabbits with a dash of curry 
powder.” She then explained 
solemnly that this promise 
must unavoidably be broken, 
for the grocer’s cart (and the 
curry powder) had. failed to 
come. She added as an after- 
thought, with a fine assump- 
tion of indifference, that she 
supposed the household need 
expect no mere food, because 
Hergan had declared we were 
to be boycotted, and that no 
cart, van, or messenger would 
venture into the place. He had 
actually told the servants this 
early in the morning, shewing 
that the whole plan was pre- 
arranged. 

In Ireland one must never 
appear disconcerted before one’s 
dependants. There was no- 
thing fer it but to laugh oon- 
temptuously, and await. de- 
velopments. 

A couple of days passed un- 
eventfully. Hergan and Leahy 
kept out of sight. Flavin, 
though he came te work as 
usual, seemed depressed and 
apprehensive, and brought a 
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message from Daly that the 
old man would be “in dread 
of his life to come near the 
place,” 

My people were unconvinced 
by Flavin’s Sinn Fein theory, 
and indeed there seemed no 
evidence tosupportit. Horgan 
had always impressed them 
with his soundness and loyalty, 
and though his present conduct 
seemed inexplicable, it was hard 
te believe that he had suddenly 
joined the rebels. They were 
also sceptical about the boy- 
sott. 

Nevertheless the grocer’s cart 
failed unaccountably to appear, 
in spite of repeated assurances 
by telephone from the manager 
that we should receive our pro- 
visions in “an hour or two at 
the latest.” 

On the third day our store 
of food was decidedly low. The 
baker’s cart had not come, 
neither had the butcher’s. The 
jarvey cars refused to convey 
parcels to us. The 258 
sent word that she could no 
longer take our washing, and 
the coal-store telephoned that 
they had no coal for us just 
at present. 

In the evening Flavin, white 
as a sheet and almost in tears, 
told us that he had been set 
upon by Horgan and Leahy and 
their friends waving red flags, 
and threatening to “pull him 
dewn and beat him,”’ so he 
dared not come to work any 
more. Also he said he had 
overheard talk of cutting the 
telephone wire. 

Short ef food and in dark- 
ness (for there was nobedy to 
work the electric-light engine, 
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and there were no candles in 
the house), we got through an. 
other night. Next day, re- 
duced literally to our last 
orast, we had to face the fact 
that apart from the house ser. 
vants there was nobody to do 
a hand’s turn of work. Mat- 
ters reached a climax when, 
on trying to use the telephone, 
we discovered that the wire 
was cut, 

My people and I held a hur- 
ried consultation, and decided 
to apply to the police. One 
could not go on without food, 
and entirely cut off from the 
outside world, Moreover, there 
was always the possibility of 
accidents or illness without 
means even of sending fer the 
dector. To tell the truth, I 
didn’t quite like the look of 
things that day, and my people 
were decidedly worried. I de- 
termined to make my way in 
to Dunreagh, and explain the 
situation myself to the District 
Inspector. 

You will wonder, perhaps, 
why we didn’t ask our friends 
for help. You see, we were 
still in doubt as te the real 
cause of our troubles, and, for 
all we knew, by asking for 
help we might have exposed 
our friends to similar un- 
pleasantness. You cannot, in 
Ireland, help a boycotted 
person without running the 
risk of being boycotted your- 
self. 

I set off fer Dunreagb, 
hoping I might not fall in 
with Horgan and Leahy and 
their red flags. Luck favoured 
me, for they were nowhere to 
be seen, On reaching Dan- 
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h I went straight to 
the District Inspecter’s house 
and laid the whole ease before 
him. He took me to the police 
station to consult the Head 
Constable. We went in 
threugh a small high-walled 
courtyard at the back of the 
building. The main-door is 
never used now, for it is 
overlooked by some gardens, 
and consequently is eonsidered 
unsafe, The District Inspector 
showed me into a corner room 
on the top floor, and left me 
while he fetched the Head 
Constable. Near the one 
small window which faeed out 
to sea a policeman sat at a 
typewriter. He rose politely 
on seeing me, and I exclaimed 
at the fine view. His reply 
was characteristio of the times 
and country. He said— 

“Indeed, tis a grand safe 
view. Not a one could be 
shot in this room, except, 
maybe, from an aeroplane.” 

When the District Inspector 
reappeared with the Head Con- 
stable, I went over all that 
had happened during the 
last few days, omitting only 
Flavin’s confidences, 

The Head Constable was by 
no means surprised at Horgan 
having made trouble. 

“But,” I pointed eut, “he 
was getting geod wages, and 
everything else he asked for— 
why should he have gone on 
strike?” 

“It is net a genuine strike,” 
he said; “as I understand it, 
the plan is to make things 
uneemfortable for you as 
gentry and loyalists. The 
better Horgan suceeeds in this 
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the more eredit he will win 
in Sinn Fein ranks. You may 
believe me, he is a deliberate 
organiser ef trouble. He has 
attended every Sinn Fein 
meeting for the last two years. 
He is a red-hot Sinn Feiner 
himself and a _ thorough 
scoundrel |” 

I was fairly astonished at this, 
and I remembered uneemfort- 
ably how I used to disouss the 
war and Sinn Fein with him, I 
remember, too, the vague sus- 
picions I had smothered from 
time to time. 

Daring the diseussion that 
followed, the District Inspector 
offered us police protection, 
which I refused, as it seemed 
too ridiculous, All I wanted 
was help in procuring food, 
that the telephone sheuld be 
repaired, and that the police 
should ring us up morning 
and evening te ascertain if the 
wire was intact, 

The District Inspector pre- 
mised to provide a police escert 
if I could find a vehicle te take 
out supplies. Meanwhile he 
would make further inquiries 
and weuld meet me at the 
hotel an hour later. I went 
round the shops and bought 
food. The shopowners, with 
whispered apologies for having 
‘disappointed ” us, personally 
attended to me. Soreened 
from their assistants by cases 
ef goods and half-epened doors, 
they explained that every one 
in their empleyment belonged 
to the “organisation,” and 
that they, the employers, were 
practically powerless. As for 
the assistants themselves, 
formerly civil in the extreme, 
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they behaved as though I were 
invisible! I realised that they 
also were in the grip of the 
“organisation,” besides pro- 
bably being all afraid of one 
another ! 

Eventually when I assembled 
my parcels at the hotel, the 
District Inspector met me with 
the information that he had 
failed to find any means of 
conveying them to Gertnacool, 

He was obliged to hurry 
back to the police station, 
leaving me to manage as best 
Icould. While I stood rather 
disconsolately on the hotel 
steps, wondering how I was 
to carry out some dozen loaves, 
a stone of flour, a hind-quarter 
ef mutton, and groceries of all 
sorts, the military ambulance 
passed upthestreet. Instantly 
I had an inspiration, and rush- 
ing to the telephone rang up 
the military hospital. It was 
impossible to explain the situ- 
ation for fear of being over- 
heard, but on grasping that 
I was in difficulties at the 
Danreagh Hotel, and wanted 
the ambulance, the P.M.O. lost 
no time in coming down him- 
self,—after which all went 
smoothly. 

Befere starting for home I 
looked in at the police station 
to tell them of my arrange- 
ments. 

The sergeant admitted me 
to the courtyard, and I was 
beginning to give my message 
when a middje-aged man wear- 
ing. dark tweed clothes and a 
panama hat cressed the yard 
and intervened almost peremp- 
torily. 

“The sun is hot out here,” 
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he said, “you would be mors 
comfortable inside.” 

He rapped on the door ef 
the barrack, which opened in. 
stantly. Inside, with the door 
clesed, he apologised. “It wag 
unsafe to talk outside,” he 
said. “Rven that courtyard 
is unsafe. Perhaps you did 
not notice a young man wear. 
ing @ grey cap standing in the 
corner? Well, he asked for 
admission on some pretext just 
as you came to the gate. He 
is @ spy.” 

I looked at him, bewildered, 
The sergeant murmured, 
‘“‘ Head -Constable Dash—the 
plain - clothes man,” and I 
understoed. 

‘‘Miss Blank,” went on the 
detective, “I must urge you 
to be careful. You cannot be 
too careful. I have been mak. 
ing inquiries, and—well, these 
are queer times.” 

The District Inspector then 
joined us, 

“T have despatched a party 
ef police to Gortnacool,” he 
said. “I know you did not 
wish it, but from information 
since received I decided you 
must have protection.” 

Of course there was nothing 
to be said to this, especially 
when the detective added— 

“You must have the police 
living in the house, Things 
may take a serious turn at any 
moment. It may be necessary 
to have a strong force out 
there to-merrew.” 

Feeling pleasantly thrilled,! 
stewed myself and my parcels 
in the ambulance and started 
for home, seeompanied by the 
P.M.O, and some RAMC. 
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orderlies, who were jast long- 
ing fora scrap with the Sinn 
Feiners ! 

Nothing happened, however, 
though we met the enemy and 
their Bolshevik flags, and had 
te pass under a big red flag 
which, with amazing insolence, 
they had hoisted over our frent 

ate. 

Next day the news of our pre- 
dicament had spread through 
the neighbourhood, and many 
kind friends came to Gortna- 
cool offering help and bringing 
food. They scorned all risk of 
the boycott being extended te 
them, declaring that if the 
worst came to the worst we 
should all fight together, and 
the country would be the 
better for it im the long- 
run, Indeed, our friends were 
splendid, and but for their 
help we could never have 
obtained enough food. The 
police, when boycotted, can 
draw supplies frem the Army 
Service Corps, but this seurce 
is closed to civilians, In fact, 
the law of the land makes it 
possible for civilian loyalists 
to be starved to death at 
the bidding of any disaffected 
person. 

Oar daily bread being en- 
sured, we settled down to a 
new sort of existence, which, 
se far as I was concerned, 
though strenuous, was by no 
means unamusing. Hach day 
it was my business to pick 
vegetables and water all the 
plants—three frames of to- 
matoes and eucumbers, three 
houses of tomatoes, one of 
peaches, and one ef mixed 
plants, over 100 chrysanthe- 
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mums, and about 100 other 
plants plaeed about in sheltered 
spots to keep cool. Then there 
was the ripe fruit to be picked, 
the over-ripe to be cleared off, 
and windfalls to be colleeted, 
The drinking -tubs for cattle 
and horses in the fields required 
refilling, and this meant cateh- 
ing the farm mare, harnessing 
her, filling the water-butt, and. 
taking the cart up the hill to 
the fields, I was elumsy at 
first, Twice I upset the cart 
turning corners in the steep 
and narrow bohereen, Several 
times I was walked upon and 
nearly knocked down, and my 
arms and shoulders are still 
all over bruises from the 
mare's teeth, for she is a bad- 
tempered animal, and never 
lost an opportunity of biting 
me. 

The police were always to 
the fore. Two ef them, with 
leaded revolvers and fourteen 
rounds of ammunition, acoom- 
panied ene everywhere, At 
first it was amusing. One 
felt like royalty. As time 
went on, one felt more like 
a prisoner ; and when the days 
grew shorter, and one could 
never go for a strell in the 
dusk without hearing the 
heavy steady footsteps follow- 
ing, I began to realise what 
a lunatic guarded by his 
keepers must feel like! 

At night two constables sat 
on the smoking-reom window- 
sill, I- used to hear their 
voices through my sleep. To- 
wards 3 A.M. the sergeant went 
round with an electric torch. 
During meals two would stroll 
about near the dining-room 
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windows—in fact, for weeks 
on end I don’t think we were 
ever out of sight or hearing 
of the R.LC. 

Meanwhile, Horgan having 
failed in his attempt to starve 
us, set to work to be as un- 
pleasant as possible. He sent 
word that Mrs Flavin would 
no longer be allowed te milk 
the cows, and that he had 
arranged that our harvest was 
**to be left to rot in the fields,” 
The servants received a note 
from him ordering them, in 
threatening language, to leave 
our service at once. 

They took no notice, so on 
Sanday when they went to 
Mass, he fellowed them, wav- 
ing a red flag, shouting abuse, 
and doing his utmost to terrify 
them. The police served a 


notice upon him to leave his 


house, and he announced that 
he recognised no Court except 
a Sinn Fein one, and no laws 
except those ef the Irish Re- 
public. He was warned that 
he would be evicted, and re- 
plied that he would fight. 
One morning shortly after 
this the Head Constable came 
to interview me. He asked 
me to suggest te my father 
that he sheuld make an at- 
tempt to come to terms with 
Horgan and end the boycott. 
I was dead against it. Indeed, 
I saw no pessibility of making 
terms with a man who first had 
refused te state his demands, 
and then had deliberately em- 
barked upon a course of malice 
and intimidation. The Head 
Constable suggested that per- 
haps I did not realise what we 
should have to face if we held 
out, He reeled off a number of 
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incenvenienoes and annoyances 
which he had heard were te 
be inflicted upon us, No ser. 
vant or workman was to be 
allowed into the place. A 
strict boycott was to be main- 
tained for a whole year, during 
which time we should be de- 
pendent upon our friends for 
food. We should be unable to 
have any washing done, or to 
get any coal, These were 
among the minor annoyances, 
What was more serious was 
that Horgan had a powerful 
organisation behind him, which 
weuld stick at nothing. The 
Dunreagh branch of Sinn 
Fein was daily inoreasiug in 
strength and audacity. Even 
now it was unsafe for the 
police reliefs to come to 
Gortnaceol at regular hours, 
There were several spots 
along the road where they 
could be ambushed and shot, 
It would be necessary to 
tell off a force to live here 
permanently, and thus avoid 
coming and going at stated 
hours, As time went on 
matters might become more 
and more serious. The hay 
might be set on fire. The 
cattle might be mutilated. 
There might even be a loss 
of life to others than the 
police, for, as he delicately 
put it, Sinn Feiners seldom 
hesitate to use firearms. 

It was indeed a_ horrid 
position, and one could not 
help feeling diseouraged and 
even alarmed at the prospect. 
Yet I could see no possibility 
ef a satisfactory compromise. 
Apart from the loss of prestige 
to our class—a loss which 
would mean more in Ireland 
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than in other countries—it 
seemed to me that in the long- 
run any oompromise would 
only expose us to renewed and 
aggravated persecution. It 
would be an admission of help- 
lessness before Sinn Fein. 
Moreover, it might eneourage 
men of Horgan’s type to 
fellow his bad example and 
stir up similar trouble in other 
places. 

When I told the Head Con- 
stable that I could not bear 
the thought of giving in, and 
that I meant te urge my 
people to hold out at all costs, 
he said I was quite right. He 
had been ordered to put the 
worst possible consequences 
before me, but secretly hoped 
we would be firm, fer the sake 
of showing Horgan and his 
confederates that they could 
not intimidate us. 

I felt very glad he had 
spoken to me first instead of 
to my people, for it would only 
have worried them, and te no 
purpose. Yet when I thought 
matters over that night, it was 
dreadful to realise that I had, 
on my own, refused to consider 
the possibility ef compromise, 
and decided en a course which 
might entail loss of life. 

However, the matter was 
settled, and there was nothing 
for it but to go on. 


Next morning I got up very 
early, and let myself out of the 
sitting-room windew. The 
police were at the ether side 
of the house, and did not see 
me, I made my way up to 
the fields, feeling very free at 
being unguarded for once! It 
was a perfect morning —all 
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blue and fresh and keen, with 
dew sparkling upon the grass, 
and strings of sparkling cob- 
webs on the bushes—the last 
swallows flashing through the 
clear air, and an early thrush 
trying his voice amid a chorus 
of robins. The ugly threat of 
firearms which had haunted 
me all night seemed to melt 
away into the region of utter 
impossibility, I sat en a fence, 
with the horses exploring the 
pockets of my everall for sugar, 
and felt convinced that, in the 
long-run, all Horgan’s plans 
would be frustrated. 

Before long Mrs Flavin ap- 
peared, On catching a glimpse 
of me between the thorn-bushes 
she gave a start, for, being 
short-sighted, she theught 
Horgan or his friends were 
lying in wait for her. She 
went back into the bohereen, 
and then reappeared armed 
with a big stick, her face set 
and grim. You can fanoy her 
relief at finding me, instead 
ef, possibly, an armed Sinn 
Feiner ! 

I explained that I wanted to 
learn to milk, and when we 
had driven the cows dewn 
te the yard she gave me a 
lesson. I did not get on well 
that morning, but after two or 
three attempts there was de- 
cided imprevement. However, 
in a few days Mrs Flavin 
peinted out that there really 
was no need for me to learn. 

“They'll net stop me coming 
to milk unless they take a gun 
and sheot me,” she said, 

It jast shows what deter- 
mination can achieve. In 
spite of endless threats from 
Horgan, that old woman never 
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missed a day, and is still going 
on quite undisturbed. 

Another week or two went 
by, and Horgan and Leahy 
finding themselves unable to 
starve or terrorise us, sent 
word they were placing the 
matter in the hands of the 
solicitor of their union. A 
few days later it transpired 
that the unien had refused to 
help them, The solicitor told 
them they were “‘d——d fools,” 
and had no case—thus prov- 
ing the Sinn Fein origin of 
the whole business, which the 
police and Flavin had threugh- 
out insisted upon. 

However, the two men still 
refused to leave their houses, 
so in due time the eviction 
took place. Leahy, whose 


Bolshevik mood had been suc- 
ceeded by a deep depression, 


went quietly enough, but 
Horgan was very truculent. 
He told the Head Constable 
that he and his friends would 
picket the place for a year, 
and give us no peace day or 
night, and that he was geing 
to pitch a tent at our gate 
and live in it to his dying 
day! He actually went as far 
as to light a fire on the kept 
grass just outside the gate 
and make a gipsy encampment, 
but next day the weather sud- 
denly turned cold, and he 
disappeared. I hear he has 
not troubled te look for another 
situation, for having abun- 
dantly proved his hatred and 
malice towards loyalists, he 
expects shortly an influential 
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(and lucrative) post in the 
government of the Irish 
Republic! 

After the eviction things 
became much easier, There 
was no more tampering with 
our water supply; the glen 
stream was never again di- 
verted from its course, nor 
the cateh-tank drained and 
filled with large stones and 
mud. Every day I had the 
satisfaction of finding the 
beasts in their own fields, and, 
what I appreciated most of all, 
the water-tubs were untouched, 
For some time before the 
eviction they used to be 
tipped over and emptied an 
hour after I had laboriously 
filled them. These were mean 
little annoyances, and made 
one laugh sometimes simply 
because they were 80 petty, 
yet they added considerably 
te the day’s work. 

The police remained at Gort- 
nacool for some weeks, and 
still come out occasionally 
to see how we are getting on, 
though none of the worst 
threats have materialised, and 
indeed the boycott has gradu- 
ally evaporated. 

Things are searcely normal 
yet, but the shops send us 
food; and, best of all, the 
laundress has decided she can 
receive our washing without 
risk of instant death. 

There is one serious sting 
left. The manager of the 
Dunresagh coal store is & 
prominent Sinn Feiner, and 
refuses to give us any coal.’ 





1 Since writing this the manager has been arrested and deported, and loyalists 
are revelling in the good fires they ought to have had during the winter.— 


March 1920. 
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For weeks past we have been 
wearing outdoor clothes in the 
house, and shivering over in- 
adequate turf-fires. The coal- 
controller will not allow us to 
ehange our dealer, or we might 
be supplied by Messrs X , 
a loyalist firm in Inchbeg. 
Now that things have quieted 
down, I have learned why the 
plain-clothes Head Constable 
was so insistent upon police 
protection for us. The farmers’ 
wives in the neighbourhood 
tell me that Horgan went 
round all their houses with red 
flags, urging the men to ac- 
company him to Gortnacool and 
demonstrate, Hetold themsuch 
proceedings were becoming 
fashionable everywhere, and 
that the time had come to 


“down the quality ” and clear 
a way for the Irish Republic! 

Whether, in the main, this 
programme was altogether dis- 
tasteful to them I have not dis- 
covered, It is evident, though, 
that they resented the idea of 
carrying it out at the bidding 
of a comparative stranger like 
Horgan, and one and all say 
it would be unthinkable so to 
treat “gintry who were rared 
in the neighbourhood.” 

According to the women,every 
one far and near prayed day 
and night that the devil would 
take Horgan and Leahy and 
put them in his choice place! 

For my part, I heartily echo 
that prayer, and would like it 
extended to include all Sinn 
Feiners. 








‘THE REGULATIONS.” 


THE strength of the red 
tape by whieh the ordinary 
Européan official is bound is 
proverbial. But its strength 
is as a piece of cotton com- 
pared to the anchor-ehain of 
the latest Dreadnought when 
placed side by side with the 
deep, dark, bleod-red material 
which fetters and binds the 
limbs, the very brain, of the 
Indian babu. He lives for it, 
he dies for it. Can we blame 
him? Who has taught him 


to shiver with fear at the 
thought of the setting aside 
of a single letter of the 
“ Regulations ” ? 
no spirit, these ‘‘ Regalations. 
They are there in black and 


They have 


”? 


white. 

This red-tape disease takes 
a very virulent form in some 
of the smaller Indian post- 
offices. I was once talking 
to a babu postmaster on a 
Sanday morning. The office 
had elosed a few minutes 
previeusly. A very tired youth 
came in and asked for a far- 
thing stamp. He wanted it for 
a post-card which he was send- 
ing to his mother, who had 
gone off on a pilgrimage. He 
had come in a distance of some 
five or six miles te get his 
stamp. “Come to-merrew ; the 
office is closed to-day,” said 
the babu. On the table in 
front of us were numbers of 
stamps of the required ameunt, 
and I peinted out te the babu 
that it would give him no 
trouble to hand one over. It 


was useless; and the answer 
te all my remarks was, “It is 
contrary to the ‘ Regulations,’” 
Rather than infringe those 
terrible ‘Regulatiens,” he 
would send the unfortunate 
youth back to his home with. 
out his farthing stamp. Luok- 
ily I had one myself, which I 
handed over to him. 

Now fer my story of how 
we got round the “ Regula- 
tions” and outwitted the 
babu, though we nearly 
caused his death in doing so, 
X and I, in the course of a 
shooting trip in the Hima- 
layas, came across a main 
trade route along which ran 
a line of telegraph- and post- 
offices. Before starting, we 
knew that we should strike 
this road somewhere, and 
had left instructions that our 
letters should be sent to 
Jhatri, a place twenty miles 
north of Doraha, where we 
had joined the road. They 
were to await our arrival at 
Jhatri up till a certain date, 
and if net taken delivery of 
they were then te be re- 
turned. We settled ourselves 
comfortably in the small rest- 
house at Doraha, and then pre- 
ceeded to the post-office to in- 
quire if there were any letters 
for us. The office was a dark, 
stuffy little place, and we did 
not intend to stay in it a mo- 
ment longer than was necessary. 
Little did we guess what 8 
long sojourn we were destined 
to make there, The babu was 
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a small fat man, aged, rather 
deaf and blind. He was the 
personification of the “ Regu- 
lations.” They oozed out of 
him from every pore; they 
were written across his face; 
they shone from his eyes; his 
fingers twitched them as he 

ke. On first acquaintance 
you would have described him 
as rather a pathetic sight. He 
had ‘grown old in the service 
of the “ Regulations.” When 
we knew him better we used 
many adjectives to deseribe 
him—pathetic was not ene of 
them, We teld him our names, 
and asked him if any letters 
for us had gone through to 


Jhatri. ‘‘ No, Sahib,” was the 
answer; “none have gone 
through.” We were just 


going away when a thought 
struck me, and I said, “I sup- 
pose there are none here, wait- 
ing to go through, are there?” 
After a few minutes’ hesita- 
tion he said, “‘ Yes, there are 
three.” We at once exolaimed, 
“Well, why on earth didn’t 
you say so?” and asked him 
to hand them over, He re- 
torted that it was quite im- 
possible, and for some minutes 
the only reason we could get 
was the fact that it was con- 
trary to the “Regulations.” 
Oh those “Regulations”! We 
could hardly keep our hands 
off him. We were het and 
rather tired, and it was almost 
impossible to keep one’s temper. 
I should have liked to have 
seized and shaken him, stamped 
on him, beaten him, and 
squashed those “ Regulations” 
outof him, But such behaviour, 
im these modern days, would 
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bring quick retribution. Visions 
of being recalled frem leave, 
appearance in the courts, fines, 
and stoppage of furlough—all 
floated before one’s brain, and 
we had to be contented with 
telling him merely a tithe of 
what we thought ef him. We 
raved and swore, cajeled and 
entreated, threatened and 
bribed, — all was useless. He 
merely stood and blinked at 
us, twitching his hands, and 
occasionally cracking his 
knuckle-joints. His only re- 
tort was, ‘“‘ They are addressed 
to Jhatri, and to Jhatri they 
must go. You must go to 
Jhatri to get them, Sahib.” 
Our route lay in the opposite 
direction to Jhatri, and we did 
not intend te accompany these 
letters for twenty miles along 
a very uninteresting road, take 
delivery of them at Jhatri, 
and then tramp twenty miles 
back again. We determined 
to get possession of them some- 
how. Then an idea came te 
me, It seemed a solution of the 
difficulty. I said to our friend, 
‘“‘ Supposing I send a telegram 
to the postmaster at Arnia, 
whence the letters have been 
redirected, telling him to wire 
you to give us our letters here, 
will yeu deliver them then?” 
This made him think for some 
time. Then he rushed for his 
prehistoric volume of “ Regu- 
lations,” and consulted it for 
some minutes. He looked up 
rather sadly, and said, “I can 
find nething about it in the 
‘Regulations.’” I mentally con- 
signed the “Regulations ’’ else- 
where, but, keeping my temper, 
asked very politely, ‘ But sup- 
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posing a telegram to that effect 
did come, would you hand over 
the letters?’’ “I den’t know, 
Sahib,” he answered after five 
minutes’ thought ; “I am afraid 
not, I should have to write and 
get an official letter sanctioning 
such a breach of the ‘ Regula- 
tions.’” As an answer to his 
letter would take at least two 
weeks before it arrived, we 
seemed no nearer to getting our 
letters. During the course of 
the somewhat heated argument 
that follewed, he infermed us 
that our letters were there in a 
sealed bag on the table, and 
that they were going on to 
Jhatri that evening. We 
pointed out that there was 
nothing in the world to pre- 
vent his opening the bag, 
taking out our letters, and 
sealing it up again, Who 


would be any the wiser? Ne, 


it was impossible, as it was 
contrary to all “ Regulations.” 
Then, as by now he had come 
to the conclusion that our 
opinion of the ‘‘ Regulations” 
was not a high one, he added, 
“ Besides, I am being relieved 
by a new babu this evening. 
I have made out receipts and 
papers, &c., for the contents of 
that bag, and if I take out 
three letters all the papers will 
have to be altered. No, Sahib, 
it is impossible.” 

But his mention of a relief 
coming that evening had given 
me another idea. When I asked 
him if he knew anything about 
the man who was coming to 
take his place, he said that he 
knew nothing whatever about 
him and had never even heard 
hisname. So I said to X that 
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the man we had passed on the 
road that morning must be the 
relief. Now early in the day 
we had passed @ very small 
fat man, wearing spectacles 
and not much else, who, in 
answer te our inquiries, said 
that he was a post-office official 
on his way to relieve a man 
who was going on furlough, 
But I described him very 
differently to our friend “ Regu- 
lations.” In fact, I gave him a 
picture of our Pathan orderly, 
Khan Beg, who was then 
arranging our baggage up at 
the rest-house, So, telling X 
that it was obviously useless 
trying any more to get our 
letters, we left the dirty little 
office, and on our way through 
the bazaar I told him of my 
scheme. It was very simple, 
and short of brute force it 
really seemed the only way of 
getting the better of those 
coursed “Regulations.” Khan 
Beg was te impersonate the 
new babu and get our letters 
somehow. We sent for him 
and explained our troubles, 
and gave him minute details 
of what he was todo, We im- 
pressed on him that he was not 
to use force, but was to exercise 
the full cunning of his brain 
and get those letters, if possible, 
without the knowledge of the 
babu. He was to insist on the 
contents of the mail-bag being 
counted, and we were sure that 
he would find an epportunity 
of slipping the letters unseen 
into the ample folds of his 
garments. We also pointed 
out to him the necessity for 
haste, as the real babu might 
arrive at any moment. Khan 
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Beg quite appreciated the joke, 
Ba Tally Nadiad off to rob 
His Majesty’s mail-bag. To 
assist the deception we sent a 
coolie with him, carrying one of 
our servant’s tin boxes, without 
which no native in India who 
considers himself anybody 
ever travels. From the ver- 
andah of the rest-house we 
had a clear view down the 
bazaar street to the post- 
office door. Having launched 
Khan Beg on his errand, I 
began to feel a little nervous 
as to the result. A Pathan 
generally makes little distinc- 
tion between strategy and 
brute force. I knew quite 
well that if our friend “ Regu- 
lations” refused to be taken 
in, and Khan Beg could not 
get peaceable access to that 
letter-bag, he would carry it 
off by force. I had visions of 
Khan Beg issuing from the 
office with the bag under one 
arm and the babu under. the 
other. This weuld mean a 
large expenditure of rupees 
before peace was restored. 
According to Khan Beg’s 
account this is what happened. 
At first, apparently, the babu 
never doubted his identity, 
and was only too eager to 
begin handing over charge. 
One would have thought that 
his suspicions would have been 
aroused by his relief’s anxiety 
to begin work so soon, but I 
imagine that his mental equili- 
brium had been so much upset 
by his stormy interview with 
us, and that he was so eager 
te get rid of that letter-bag, 
that he could think of nothing 
else. For these reasons doubt- 


less, and on account of his 
partial deafness and blindness, 
Khan Beg’s identity was not 
suspected, When they reached 
the item, “One letter - bag, 
sealed, containing twenty 
letters,” Khan Beg insisted 
on the bag being opened and 
the contents checked. This 
seemed to arouse the sus- 
picions of “ Regulations,” but 
something in Khan Beg’s 
demeanour must have im- 
pressed him, for he broke 
his precious seal and emptied 
the contents of the bag on to 
the table. Our pseudo-babu 
was quite well enough edu- 
cated to recognise our letters, 
and throwing all diplomacy 
to the winds he picked them 
up, and without further to-de 
walked out into the street. 
“Regulations” then saw at 
once that he had been hoaxed, 
and rushed after him. We 
saw Khan Beg stalking in a 
slow and stately manner up 
the street, and the wretched 
little babu imploring him by 
every deity he could think of 
to give him back his letters. 
The peor little man, bare- 
headed and barefooted, was 
gesticulating wildly, and run- 
ning in circles reund the 
dignified Pathan. He soon 
worked himself into such a 
frenzy of fear and rage that 
he dared to catch hold of 
Khan Beg by the arm, as if 
to stop him. The Pathan, ‘at 
this, turned round suddenly 
with such a ferocious look, 
that the babu, terrified ‘out 
of his wits, jumped baék, 
tripped over his own feet, and 
rolled in the ditch. By this 
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time the whole of the inhabit- 
ants had collected in the street. 
It was impossible to say on 
whose side their sympathies 
lay, but probably they were 
quite indifferent, and merely 
joined the peculiar procession 
eut of curiosity. When the 
unfortunate babu came a 
cropper in the dust, we could 
only shriek with laughter, 
though our mirth was tinged 
with a feeling of anxiety lest 
Khan Beg had forcibly opened 
that mail-bag, and we won- 
dered where it was going to 
end. Khan Beg and the babu 
arrived befere us simultane- 
ously, and the former, with an 
air of great pride, handed over 
tous our lawful property. This 
was too much for “ Regula- 
tions.” He threw himself on 


the ground, covered himself 


with more dust, and yelled 
at the top of his voice. We 
could make out very little of 
what he was saying, but the 
word “ Regulations” occurred 
several times, and we gathered 
that unless those letters were 
returned, life would no longer 
be worth living. He was now 
in a truly pitiable condition, 
and we began to feel quite 
nervous about him, However, 
X ran indoors and returned 
with a jug ef water, the con- 
tents of which somewhat cooled 
the frantic man. He then be- 
gan to talk more coherently, 
and we got out of him the fact 
that there were two things 
which were going to send him 
immediately to his grave, 
Both were gross breaches of 
the ‘‘ Regulations.” Firstly, 
the letters had been delivered 
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in spite of the fact that they 
were addressed to Jhatri, and 
secondly—oh, horror of herrors! 
—they had been issued from his 
office without the office stamp, 
The thought of this was too 
much for him, and he again 
rolled shrieking on the ground 
and foamed at the month, 
The cold-water cure was again 
applied by X, and the poor 
man was now so exhansted 
that we persuaded him to keep 
@ little calmer and listen to 
what we had to say. I held 
the letters up in front of him, 
and premised him on my oath 
that if he would keep calm for 
ten or twenty minutes, I would 
give them back to him exactly 
as they were. He looked doubi- 
ful, but seemed inclined to 
trast me. Under the circum. 
stanees no other alternative 
remained to him. I went in- 
doors, leaving him _ rocking 
himself to and fro in the 
verandah, quietly moaning 
about his beloved “ Regula- 
tions.” A few minutes withs 
kettle sufficed to open the en- 
velopes and extract their eon- 
tents. Having replaced them 
with bits of newspaper and 
gumming- down the flaps, I 
went out into the verandah and 
handed the letters back to the 
babu. He looked at them for 
some moments, turning them 
over and over. After satisfy- 
ing himself that they really 
did appear untouched, his face 
broke out into a broad grin 
and he started to overwhelm 
us with blessings. He then 
remarked that he concluded 
that we must have opened and 
read them. We replied that 
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his conclusion was correct, and 
with a cunning grin he asked 
us how we had doneit, Doubt- 
less he was a far greater adept 
at the art than we were, but 
we thought it wiser. to refuse 
the information. Then he went 
happily off down to his office, 
still talking about his “ Regu- 
lations.” 

Khan Beg, who was stand- 
ing near when the letters were 
returned, was most indignant 
at our having given up the 
prize which he had taken so 
much trouble to obtain, and he 
practically told us that we 
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were fools to have been taken 
in by what was nothing more 
than acting. However, he was 
pacified when we showed him 
the letters, and assured: him 
that the babu had gone off 
with envelopes containing no- 
thing but pieces of news- 
paper. 

That evening the newly-ar- 
rived babu came to the’ rest- 
house and handed over te us 
our three letters, saying’ that 
as we were at Doraha: there 
was no necessity to send them 
on to Jhatri. 

H. OH. DE CRESPIGNY. 
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FRANCE AND BRITAIN——-A COMMON FAOTOR OF UNHAPPINESS— 


PRESIDENT WILSON THE VILLAIN 


OF THE PEACE—THE FRIENDS 


OF GERMANY—-A FRENOHMAN ON FRANCE—THE PRESS. 


It is impossible to visit 
France at this hour without 
perceiving the profound dis- 
quietude of the country. It is 
not merely that France suffers 
from the griefs which perplex 
us also—the high price of life’s 
necessities, the utter selfiehness 
of the working classes and 
their lack of imagination, the 
subtle and dangerous domina- 
tion of the Jew, the desire of the 
ignorant Socialists to substi- 
tute for the Entente a hastily- 
made friendship with Germany. 
All these dangers assail the 
French Republic; and to talk 
with Frenchmen, to read the 
French press, is to understand 
that in France and Britain 
there is a common factor of 
unhappiness, But France is 
deeply troubled by one danger, 
within which we ourselves do 
not stand. The war is over, 
France is victorious, and she 
has not won the palms of 
victory. In many ways she is 
worse off than her defeated 
opponent. Germany’s territory 
has not been devastated, her 
factories and fields and orchards 
have not been destroyed. She 
may begin her work of recon- 
struction, unhampered by such 
losses as she has wantonly and 
with forethought inflicted upon 
France. And while so much 
may be not seldom to her ad- 
vantage, she refuses to perform 
her part of the treaty. Here, 


indeed, are the source and 
origin of France’s uneasiness, 
The treaty signed at Versailles 
remains ineffective. Germany 
laughs aloud at the conditions 
which she has accepted, and 
which she intends not to fulfil. 
Her armies are not disbanded, 
her arms are not surrendered, 
the indemnities and repara- 
tions, which she promised to 
provide, are half-forgotten, and 
in vain France asks for the 
coal which the Germans under- 
took to send her. Was, then, 
the ceremony of Versailles a 
mere farce? That is what 
France is asking, and she re- 
ceives no answer. 

It is not surprising, then, 
that France cherishes a kind 
of anger against those who are, 
and will we hope always re- 
main, her allies. The speech 
of M. Barthou was indeed the 
result of an intelligible irri- 
tation. So far as touches 
France, Germany is where she 
was in 1914, Across the 
Rhine is a nation far more 
numerous than the French, 
desirous to take its revenge, 
and as keenly animated as 
ever it was to attempt the 
domination of the world. A 
German, we are told, when he 
is drunk, talks of another war 
in five years. When he is 
sober he discusses with all 
his unimaginative earnestness 
how best he shall evade the 
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promise to disarm, with what 
oelerity he may build up 
again an army and a navy 
which shall astonish Europe. 
For France the activities of 
Germany are a real and con- 
stant menace. For the people 
of England they are a faint- 
ly remembered dream. And 
France, which is in the habit 
of dealing with realities, knows 
that the best way of weaken- 
ing Germany is to compel her 
to carry out the provisions of 
the peace. She knows also 
that in this policy she does 
not obtain the single-minded 
help which is her due of those 
who shared with her the toils 
of war, and to the high hopes 
which followed the armistice 
there succeeds something akin 
to despair. 

She sees herself still beset 
by her hereditary enemy, and 
asks for the help to which she 
has a right. And she hears 
from Mr Asquith, whom she 
is indiscreet enough to believe 
a living politician, a benevo- 
lent statement that he will do 
his best to revise the terms 
of peace in Germany’s favour. 
She hears from the cynical 
and soulless economists that 
two years of the bagman’s 
golden age are worth another 
war—that only if we can once 
more buy and sell in the mar- 
kets of Germany nothing else 
matters. It would, in truth, 
be difficult to overrate the 
harm that has been done in 
France by Mr Keynes’ mis- 
chievous book. The mere fact 
that Mr Keynes belittles the 
damage which the Germans 
have inflicted upon the fair 
land of France is sufficient to 





show that he has a bias in 
favour of the enemy. The 
other fact, that his economic 
pedantry prevents him from 
seeing what weuld be the 
political effect of his argument, 
deprives his pamphlet of all 
value. Mr Keynes, being de- 
ficient in the historic sense, 
cares not a jot what happens 
across the Rhine. Not only 
would he smooth Germany’s 
path to peace—he would invite 
her also to turn Russia into 
& commercial vassal; and if 
Germany, thus generously 
holpen, found herself ready in 
ten years to re-enforce the 
doctrine of blood and _ iron, 
Mr Keynes doubtless would 
satisfy himself that the gospel 
of political economy had not 
been outraged. To be sure, 
he talks very much as the 
pedants talked in 1914, who 
declared that there would be 
no war because there was no 
money in it. Perhaps there 
is not much difference between 
his outlook and the ineffable 
Norman Angell’s, Both the 
ene and the other are ready 
to assert that in certain con- 
ditions this or that must hap- 
pen. It never happens as they 
say, and then they shift their 
ground, wholly unrepentant of 
the harm they have done their 
best to do. 

Unhappily the French can- 
not see Mr Keynes in his just 
proportion. They know that 
he was present for a while at 
the Conference in Paris, and 


they attach more importance — 


than they need to his argument. 
Their distrust of Mr George is 
better founded, because, if Mr 
Keynes doesn’t matter much, 
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Mr George matters, unhappily, 
arvast deal. And the French 
perceive, as we perceive, that 
the objection te Mr George is 
not that he has a policy hostile 
to France, but that he has not 
a policy at.all. If Mr George, 
in the House of Commons, 
declares with a great many 
words that he will support 
France ‘in all ‘her demands 
upon Germany, the assurance 
is of little use. _For the Freneh 
have learned that it is inex- 
pedient to attach much value 
to Mr George’s eloquenee, since 
what he says to-day he will 
assuredly take back to-morrow. 
They blame him not so much 
for his policy as for his lack of 
policy. And not understand- 
ing that Mr George cannot 
look further ahead than his 
parliamentary majority, that 
the graudeur and the honour of 
England are beyond his grasp, 
they ascribe to infirmity of 
purpose what is really the out- 
come of a dangerous and con- 
sistent egoism. But in neither 
case can the French take com- 
fort in Mr George’s verbal 
assurances. And if Mr George 
has failed them, what shall 
they say of President Wilson’s 
defection ? 

Mr Wilsen is, in fact, cast 
by every Frenchman for the 
part of the villain of the 
peace. We do not suppose 
that the great Idealist is per- 
mitted to read what is said 
of him in the French news- 
papers. If he were, it would 
be very good for his soul’s 
health. But he is recognised 
by the French correctly enough 
as the first cause of the woes 
ef France. It was he who, with 
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little enough exouse, interfered 
in the affairs of Eurepe, which 
he imperfectly understood, and 
then left in the lurch all those 
who had been foolish enough 
to trust him. The firm alliance 
which was once destined to unite 
solidly France with England 
and the United States is still 
unknit, owing either to Mr 
Wilson’s bad faith or Mr 
Wilson’s incompetence. And 
once more France stands alone 
with a Germany nearly twice 
as great as herself still on 
the alert aeross the Rhine. 

If Mr Wilson has fergotten 
his promises, or has found 
himself unable to redeem them, 
he has at least preserved his 
power of irritation. Of this 
neither disease nor the ac- 
tivity of his political enemies 
has availed to deprive him, 
Though he is not _per- 
mitted by the Senate ef the 
United States to ratify the 
peace with Germany, he 
issues his orders and opinions 
from the White House as 
though he were net the Pre- 
sident of a democratic State 
but the Sovereign of the 
World. He has insolently 
broken in pieces the League of 
Nations, which Europe gave 
him for a plaything, and he 
has left it to the Allies to put 
the shattered fragments te- 
gether as best they may. The 
politician who laughed at 
Castlereagh, and Metternich, 
and Talleyrand, who thanked 
God that at last ‘‘the plain man” 
had come into his own, has 
proved himself helpless in act 
and exasperating in word. 
open condemnation of what he 
was pleased to call ‘‘ French 
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militarism ” caused, as perhaps 
it was intended to eause, a vast 
deal of purposeless irritation. 
It was, of course, an expression, 
not of France’s character but 
of Mr Wilsen’s ignorance. 
Knowing nothing of France, 
the man who invented the 
phrase, “too proud to fight,” 
confuses the necessity of self- 
defence with a mad Chauvinism, 
Suppose Mexico, which lies 
over the border of the United 
States, were as strong as 
Germany and as ambitious, 
would Mr Wilson condemn his 
ewn country as “militarist,” 
if it showed a desire to streng- 
then its frontiers and to be 
ready to repel the attack of the 
invader? When, in 1914, Ger- 
many made an onslaught upon 
France, France took up the 
essential duty, imposed upon 
every high-spirited and honour- 
able country, of self-defence, 
not in the spirit of levity 
or boastfulness, but with 
all the humility of true 
courage. She has lost some 
two millions of men in the 
fight; she has seen her terri- 
tory invaded and devastated 
—in brief, she has berne 
sacrifices which Mr Wilson 
and his countrymen have not 
shared, and which their lack 
of imagination forbids them 
to appreciate. There is noth- 
ing France wishes less than 
another war. She complains, 
justly enough, that the re- 
fusal to divide and weaken 
Germany exposes her still to 
a risk from which she recoils 
in horrer. 

The truth is that Mr Wilson 
and his countrymen do not 
understand what the hopes 





and fears of Europe mean, 
Because they are far removed 
from the danger of invasion, 
they fendly believe that they 
are the only men in the werld 
who cherish the “ideal” of 
peace. Instead of boasting, 
they should give thanks upon 
their knees that theirs is not 
the hard destiny of France, 
Alas! they cannot learn, The 
battles which they fought in 
the war have taught them 
nothing. Not long since an 
American paper celebrated 
in its dithyrambic style the 
pleasure which the ‘dough- 
boys” felt on returning 
home. It was not, we are 
told, the absence in Eurepe 
of ‘‘bath-tubs” which alone 
disgusted the gallant warriors 
of America. That indeed was 
hard to bear. But that which 
most bitterly distressed the 
brave sons of the New 
World was Europe’s leve of 
war! Truly they change not 
their mind when they come 
across the sea. They saw a 
devastated world. They saw 
France and England mourn- 
ing for the bravest of their 
sons, and they talk about 
Europe's love of war! It 
would be difficult te match 
this insensitiveness in all the 
annals of the world. But at 
any rate Europe will gladly 
accept the conclusion at 
which the writer has no 
difficulty in arriving. He 
would hang across America a 
vast flag bearing the name 
of Monroe, and leave Europe 
alone to “love war” by her- 
self. In this exolusiveness 
America will find that France 
cordially agrees. But France 
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rightly eneugh demands a 
reciprocal policy of non-inter- 
vention. She will assuredly 
refrain from interfering with 
the affairs of America, She 
expects that America, for her 
part, will refrain as well from 
dictation as from criticism. 
After all, the demand of 
France is not exorbitant. She 
asks nomorethanthatthose who 
with her put their signatures 
to the treaty ef peace, should 
aid her loyally in seeing that 
the provisions of that treaty 
are justly and exaotly carried 
out. Sheremembers that after 
1871 she held herself bound in 
honour te perform what she 
undertook to perform. She 
asks no less than that of her 
defeated foe to-day. 

And France deserves our 
sympathy because she is pass- 
ing through the same crisis 
of democracy in which we feel 
ourselves oppressed, In France, 
as in England, a new and a 
false value is set upon men 
and things. There is a 
complete absence of de- 
gree and subordination. Dis- 
cipline seems to have been 
left behind in the trenches, 
The empty head, being numer- 
eus,is the head which wins the 
respect of all politicians who 
ascribe the exclusive possession 
ef virtue and courage to the 
unskilled, the untaught, the 
uncontrolled, A few weeks ago 
Dr Vaillant, a distinguished 
surgeon, lost an arm in ex- 
perimenting with radium. He 
was ready to sacrifice his life 
for his country, as were the 
gallant men who fought upon 
the field of battle. And as he 
was a man of great talent—a 
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man upon whose exertions the 
very existence of a great hos- 
pital depended—he received 
(without argument or com. 
plaint) the sum of 4000 franog 
a year, far less than that which 
the meanest sweeper of the 
hespital’s corridors demanded 
not in vain. And the meanest 
sweeper had the advantage of 
Dr Vaillant in this: if he fell 
in the performance of his 
hazardous duty—if he tripped 
over a badly-handled broom 
—he was granted an ample 
pension, For Dr Vaillant 
there is no reward save the 
consciousness of duty per- 
formed and something added 
to'the sum of human knovw- 
ledge. 

But it is plain that, where 
the relative values of services 
done are thus monstrously 
confused, there is little hope 
of true progress or essential 
justice. The case of Dr Vail- 
lant and the sweeper means 
that the politicians have set 
up for themselves in France, 
as in England, an infamously 
false standard, It is not that 
such men as Dr Vaillant com- 
plain. They find in the conquest 
of human knowledge a reward 
which it is far beyond the 


power of demagogues to 
confer. They can afford to 
smile, even when the idle 


sweeper boasts himself indis- 
pensable to a hospital, which 
could not exist without the 
aid of the men of science. 
An injustice is done to the 
unskilled labourer, who is per- 
suaded in his folly te believe 
that he is the keystone im 
civilisation’s arch. Another 
dose of flattery is administered 
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to the politician, who in 
Augier’s phrase pursues “the 
first of the inexact sciences,” 
and who is ready to believe 
that nothing matters se long 
as the sweepers, always more 
numerous than the men of 
genius, are on his side. Noth- 
ing, indeed, can be more dan- 
gerous to the health and safety 
of the State than this cynical 
alliance between the ignorant 
voter and his representative. 
They are easily persuaded to 
agree that between them they 
hold the keys of heaven and 
earth, that upon their alliance 
depends the future happiness 
of the human race, It is this 
absurd faith in the indispens- 
ability of the demagogue that 
has persuaded the members of 
the French Chamber and the 
Freneh Senate to begin their 
task of reconstruction by 
voting an additional 12,000 
francs a year to each one of 
themselves, M. Léon Danudet 
did not overstate the case 
when he declared that by this 
act of gross selfishness the 
Chamber had committed 
suicide, The soldiers, who 
saved their country in the 
war, must wait for their pen- 
sions. The men who cannot 
wait are the deputies and the 
senators, who fight with their 
tongues, and refuse to carry 
on this worthless and unnec- 
essary warfare on less than 
27,000 francs a year. Nor is 
it likely that the increased 
income awarded to the poli- 
ticians will do anything to 
stop the corruption, private 
and public, which is the in- 
evitable curse of a democracy. 
The French politicians have 


shown by their avowed egoism 
at what a price they estimate 
the service of their country, 
and no doubt the hour is at 
hand when our English dema- 
gogues will rival in greed their 
colleagues across the Channel. 

France, then, is ill at ease. 
She asks herself whether the 
sacrifice of 2,000,000 brave 
men is worth the poor results 
which she has attained. She 
sees the same sort of poli- 
ticians in power as did their 
best to lose the war. She 
remembers that while mis- 
creants, like Malvy, were 
permitted to prevent the 
appointment of Castelnau to 
the high command, the sel- 
diers, even in the field, were 
not masters of their own craft. 
What a hubbub there would 
have been if Castelnau or Foch 
had dared to dictate to a 
politician! Yet the politicians 
on both sides the Channel 
have never scrupled to inter- 
fere with the business of war- 
fare, which they did not and 
never will understand. These 
are some of the memories which 
impair the confidence of France. 
But beyond the realm of 
argument there is a vague 
mysterious misgiving, which 
is not easily accounted for. 
As in England, so in France, 
the working classes do not 
want to work. They ask 
daily, hourly, for an increase 
in wages and a decrease in 
the hours of labour, more from 
a vague feeling of unrest than 
from avarice. The small mob 
of swindlers and adventurers, 
which calls itself the prole- 
tariat, demands in France, as 
it demands in Britain, the 
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goods of others, because they 
want to get rich quickly at 
the expense of others., They 
are animated not by a hatred 
ef the bourgeoisie, but by a 
jealous rage that the bour- 
geoisve does not consist of them 
and them alone. The. vilest 
of them, such as M. Cachin, 
proclaim aloud their hatred of 
Franee. They are solid, they 
tell us, with their German 
eomrades; they are the enemies 
of the French bourgeois; they 
delight to deafen the French 
patriots with the ory of “ Long 
live Germany! Long live Ger- 
many, red, communist, and 
sovietist !” 

Had we not heard the same 
cry at home we might 
hesitate to believe that it 
could be raised by a French- 
man who had watched for 
four years the sad history of 
the war. But the ineffable 
M. Cachin leaves us no room 
for doubt. He gees beyond 
the worst of our scoundrels, 
inspired though they be by 
the Jews of Russia. ‘We 
are revolutionaries ”—-these are 
his exact words,—‘‘once more 
we proelaim aloud : the workers 
have no fatherland, and. we 
know well that this formula 
is true. Though we live in 
Paris, all our thoughts, all 
our hopes, all our hearts are 
in Germany—down there, in 
the basin of the Ruhr, where 
the German people is fighting 
for liberty. Above parties, 
above fatherlands, there is 
the working class. Wherever 
a proletariat is fighting for 
communism there is a brother, 
and we would rather be the 
soldiers of a werld-wide revolu- 
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tion than the citizens of g 
democratic republic. We pre. 
fer the iron-grey uniforms of 
the red guards of the Ruhr to 
the sky-blue of the Frenoh 
Army.” Were these things 
not said and written we should 
hesitate to believe them pos. 
sible. The Russian terror hag 
taught the miscreants nothing, 
and when we remember that 
the ‘ proletariat” everywhere 
consists ef Jew millionaires, 
half-baked intellectuals, and 
their dupes, we recognise how 
difficult it is to bring about 
a better state of things. M, 
Cachin doesn’t matter in the 
long-run—the Jew millionaire 
passes away with his stolen 
money -bags, but the dupes 
remain, From them we can- 
not withhold a certain pity, 
They know not what they do 
or say. They suffer less from 
malevolence than from. 4% 
subtly inoculated disease, 
They are the victims of a 
suggestion, the more dangerous 
because the vote has given them 
a power which they only half 
comprehend. We asked a 
highly-cultivated Frenchman, 
who stands far alcof from 
political parties, to what he 
set down the spiritual unrest 
of his countrymen, and this is 
what he told us in reply. 
“Nothing is to be done,” said 
he, “by doles or concessions to 
satisfy the working classes, 
They have more money than 
they want, and less werk than 
they can do with ease and 
eomfort. The one thing they 
need is a change of heart and 
mind, and this change cannot 
be attained without a catas- 
trophe. It teok four years of 
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war and the loss of 2,000,000 
lives to send France back upon 
the road of faith. How great 
a tragedy will be necessary to 
show her the path leading te 
toil and prosperity! And the 
worst is that the politicians do 
not want to see a change of 
mind and heart, They prefer 
the state of flux in which their 
constituents are kept by dis- 
content and unrest, The voters, 
they think, are more easily 
managed when they are agi- 
tated. So the ministers en- 
courage the Socialists, with 
whom they have a lively sym- 
pathy, and allow the Anarchists 
to utter whatever blasphemies 
against the State they are 
ounningenoughtoinvent. Thus 
the men of sound opinion and 
sincere patriotism are excluded 
altogether from the manage- 
ment of affairs, and men of 


the same type as Mr Lloyd 


George are able to keep the 
reins of power in their hands.” 

Nor is this all that we 
learned from a critic of French 
polities, “You must remember,” 
he went on, “that the govern- 
ment, weakly as it discharges 
its duties, has very great 
powers. Ever since Napoleon 
invented a system, which 
worked well enough when con- 
trolled by an autocrat of 
genius, the Governments of 
France have insisted upon 
erdering all things from Paris. 
From Paris are sent the pre- 
fects, who carry into the pro- 
vinces a complete ignorance 
of provincial life and a eom- 
plete subservience to the Gov- 
ernment which happens for 
the moment to be in power. 
Since the prefects must at all 
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hazards be anti-clerical, it 
follows that they are very 
often Jews. At any rate, their 
sympathies are all with the 
eapital, and they do their best 
to force a false uniformity 
upon the great country towns 
of France. What is happen- 
ing in Alsace to-day is typical 
ef the system, which never 
was justified save by the 
genius of Napoleon. The 
Alsatians, ardently French as 
they are, find their affec- 
tions grow cold when they 
are asked to obey officials 
who understand neither their 
wants nor their character, 
If the French Government dees 
not take care it may have, in- 
stead of a loyal province, 
another Ireland at its door, 
simply because it refuses to 
acknowledge that what we call 
‘lecal government’ is the first 
necessity of the provinces, that 
a policy of ‘regionalism,’ as it 
is called in Franee, alone can 
restore to the old kingdoms 
and duchies ef France the old 
life and the old spirit which 
were onee their glory. Even 
if Napoleon’s system were a 
system of strength, it bas be- 
come under the Republic a 
system of weakness, and shculd 
be made an end of.” 

And according to our critic, 
the prevailing centralisation 
more than anything else pre- 
vents a change of mind and 
heart in the French people, 
“Tf you impose upon all men 
the same method of life, the 
same duties, you can keep 
them more readily faithful to 
the ballot-box. As the Roman 
Emperor wished that the 
people had but one head that 
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he might out it off, so the de- 
magogue wishes that the people 
might have but one opinion, 
that he may flatter it. And in 
order that the voters may not 
win too large a share of in- 
dependence, the Government 
takes care that they shall all 
have precisely the same sort of 
teaching. From the element- 
ary school to the university all 
institutions are under the 
thumb of the Government, 
which decides what shall be 
taught, and appoints the 
teachers. The school teachers 
of France are Radical Socialists, 
who prepare the voters for 
their task of voting. The Keole 
Normale is a hot-bed of revo- 
lution, and even the Serbonne 
has become, under the contrel 
of the Government, a school of 
anarchy. Obviously, if the 
Government controle the uni- 
versities and gives prefessor- 
ships as a reward for political 
service, learning loses its worth 
and its independence, And the 
worst of it is, that the Govern- 
ment has created a vicious 
spider’s web, from which the 
poor fly, the citizen, can never 
esoeape. The citizen gets his 
opinion from the school or the 
university controlled by the 
State; he renders his allegiance 
to the State, which has made 
him what he is. Where is the 
possibility of escape? Nowhere, 
save in a change of régime. 
And how can this change be 
brought about? Only by the 
bloodshed of a reactionary 
revolution. There is nothing, 
therefore, to be done. France 
must remain what she is to- 
day—the poor victim of a 
vicious system.” 
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Thus our French critic in 
his conolusion is frankly and 
openly a pessimist, In his 
pessimism we cannot agree, 
Where a change of régime ig 
possible the passage of the 
years will show. That a 
change of régime in France 
need be bloody we do not 
believe. The history of the 
last hundred years is all in 
favour of a quiet and peaceful 
revolution. When the Royal- 
ists succeeded te Napoleon, 
they succeeded with a triumph- 
ant tranquillity. Neither 1830 
nor 1848 caused the gutters of 
Paris to flow with blood, and 
the coup d'état of the third 
Napoleon was made with the 
sacrifice of nothing more than 
the pride of a few pretentious 
personages. We do not, there- 
fore, despair of such a ehange 
in the Government of France 
as may restore a vivid life to 
the provinces, and may save a 
great country from the dire 
consequences of a lawless and 
godless democracy. Mean- 
while, we wish that our 
Government would recognise 
the harm that has been done 
in France by the public control 
of education. The wish, we 
fear, is vain. The ambition of 
Messrs George and Fisher is 
far greater than their care 
for England. And if they 
see political profit in subordi- 
nating the interests of learn- 
ing to the exigence of the 
ballot-box, then learning will 
stand no chance at all. 

Meanwhile there are signs 
not a few that France under- 
stands, more clearly than ever 
she did, the problems which 
confront her. Never before 
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was her press so well informed, 
and so keen in its defence of 
the fatherland. There was a 
time, some twenty years ago, 
when the French press was a 
strange mixture of violence and 
frivolity. Side by side you 
found every day in adjacent 
colamns a reckless pamphlet 
and a fine specimen of what 
was called the esprit gaulois, 
In other words, Henri Roche- 
fort jostled Armand Silvestre, 
and both tastes were satisfied. 
The newspapers were not then 
at the pains to collect news, 
nor to check the truth of 
such news as by accident 
came to their offices. To-day 
all is changed, and changed, 
may be, not always for the 
better. We shall always be- 
lieve that the Journal of a 
quarter of a century ago, which 
had no other purpose than to 
amuse, was the best paper of 
its kind that ever smiled gaily 
upon the world. It did not 
add to our information ; it did 
not trouble to instruct the 
public opinion of France, It 
raised a laugh, and those who 
read it passed on all the better, 
let us hope, for the jest. The 
journals of this year, 1920, are 
serious, It is not for them to 
smile and to joke. The situa- 
tion is too grave for frivolity. 
They prefer to preach, and it 
must be allowed that they 
preach with sound knowledge 
and a good purpose, They 
do not make the same ridicu- 
lous mistakes which once 
disgraced them. No French 
newspaper will declare again, 
as the Figaro once declared, 


that the late Lord Salisbury 


owed his skill in polioy to the 
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fact that he was the son 
ef Lord Beaconsfield. Never 
again shall we be told that Eng- 
land had made an attack upon 
a group of islands called the 
Minguiérs, the most of which 
are submerged at high tide. 
No editer would held his place 
for a week who had not a clear 
appreciation of what was hap- 
pening in England and Ger- 
many aud America, The tact 
and discretion with which the 
late crisis was handled by the 
press of Paris is the best proof 
of the new spirit whieh is now 
guiding the country. The in- 
solence of Mr George, the 
tone, as of an usher, adopted 
by Lord Carzon, would have 
justified a quick irritation, if 
not an outburst of anger. Not 
a word was said which could 
have hurt the feelings of 
England, which, after all, de- 
served no lenient treatment; 
not a word was written which 
did not tend te appeasement. 

Here, then, is a hopeful sign 
if not for the wit, at least for 
the good understanding of the 
fature. And while we render 
justice te the republican press 
of France, let us not forget the 
admirable work which is done 
to-day by L’Action Francaise, 
the journal of the Royalists. 
Never was there a better com- 
bination in the conduct of a 
newspaper than MM. Charles 
Maurras and Léon Danudet. 
M. Daudet is a pamphleteer of 
a candid and fearless mind. If 
we would find his parallel in 
England we must compare him 
with Mr Leo Maxse. The two 
men are inspired equally with 
a love of theircountry. Neither 
cedes to the other in courage 
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and honesty. Both suffer from 
the defect of their quality—a 
kind of insistent fanaticism, 
which sometimes weakens their 
case. What the mandarins are 
to Mr Maxse, Caillaux is 
to M. Léon Danudet. And 
it must be admitted that 
M. Daudet pursues the more 
dangerous quarry. M. Maur- 
ras is made of other stuff, as 
M. Daudet would be the first 
to acknowledge. He is a 
political philosopher whose 
serious teaching will never be 
fergotten. He has a firm faith 
in the doctrine of tradition, 
and all that it means for the 
ancient race of France. He 
sees clearly that the hope of 
his country lies in a policy of 
decentralisation, in the un- 
doing of the harm which the 
system of Napoleon did to 
France. And as his opiniens 
are always the opinions of a 
bien-pensant, his expression of 
them is the work of an artist. 
He is a born man of letters, and 
had he not felt that his duty 
lay upon the side of politics, 
he would have pursued his art 
in singleness of mind unto the 
end. But France was in need, 
and she called to him not in 
vain, The history of literature 
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does not show many sacrifices, 
complete and ungrudging, ag 
was the sacrifice of M. Mecread : 
The very fact of the sacrificg 
adds weight to every word that 
M. Maurras writes. We wish - 
only that the Prince whom he 
would put upon the throne 
were the more worthy hig 
regard. We in England — 
the misfortune to Knowea 

of the Duc d’Orléans’ eh . 
acter whieh has escaped ¢ 
vigilance of M. Mart 
However, he is a Legitim 
and must needs support 
Prince whom history has set 
before him. And let it * e 
membered that the principle 
of M. Maurras are not em 
dangered by the failure « 
success of the French 
archy. L’Action an¢ 
fights the battle of F 
without regard to the politi 
parties, which are the cursed 
the country ; and even if it di 
not profess aloud the m 
archical principle, it we 
still fight with courage 
pertinacity the battle of 
patriotism. And it is in ¢ 
career of MM. Maurras 
Daudet, and not in the g 
egoism of the Chamber, 

the best hope of France — 
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